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HE Yosemite Valley, in the heart 
of the Sierra Nevada, is a noble 
mark for the traveler, whether 
tourist, botanist, geologist, or 
lover of wilderness pure and 
simple. But those who are free 

may find the journey a long one; not because 
of the miles, for they are not so many,—only 
about two hundred and fifty from San Fran- 
cisco, and passed over by rail and carriage roads 
in a day or two,—but the way is so beautiful 
that one is beguiled at every step, and the great 
golden days and weeks and months go by un- 
counted. How vividly my own first journey to 
Yosemite comes to mind, though made more 
than a score of years ago. I set out afoot from 
Oakland, on the bay of San Francisco, in 
April. It was the bloom-time of the year over 
all the lowlands and ranges of the coast; the 
landscape was fairly drenched with sunshine, 
the larks were singing; and the hills were so 
covered with flowers that they seemed to be 
painted. Slow indeed was my progress through 
these glorious gardens, the first of the California 
flora I had seen. Cattle and cultivation were 
making few scars as yet, and I wandered en- 
chanted in long, wavering curves, aware now 
and then that Yosemite lay to the eastward, 
and that, some time, I should find it. 

One shining morning, at the head of the 
Pacheco Pass, a landscape was displayed that 
after all my wanderings still appears as the 
most divinely beautiful and sublime I have 
ever beheld. There at my feet lay the great 
central plain of California, level as a lake, 
thirty or forty miles wide, four hundred long, 
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one rich furred bed of golden Composite. 
And along the eastern shore of this lake of 
gold rose the mighty Sierra, miles in height, 
in massive, tranquil grandeur, so gloriously 
colored and so radiant that it seemed not clothed 
with light, but wholly composed of it, like the 
wall of some celestial city. Along the top, and 
extending a good way down, was a rich pearl- 
gray belt of snow; then a belt of blue and 
dark purple, marking the extension of the 
forests; and stretching along the base of the 
range a broad belt of rose-purple, where lay 
the miners’ gold and the open foothill gar- 
dens — all the colors smoothly blending, mak- 
ing a wall of light clear as crystal and ineffably 
fine, yet firm as adamant. Then it seemed to 
me the Sierra should be called, not the Nevada 
or Snowy Range, but the Range of Light. 
And after ten years in the midst of it, rejoic- 
ing and wondering, seeing the glorious floods 
of light that fill it,—the sunbursts of morning 
among the mountain-peaks, the broad noonday 
radiance on the crystal rocks, the flush of the 
alpenglow, and the thousand dashing water- 
falls with their marvelous abundance of irised 
spray,—it still seems to me a range of light. 
Sut no terrestrial beauty may endure forever. 
The glory of wildness has already departed 
from the great central plain. Its bloom is 
shed, and so in part is the bloom of the moun- 
tains. In Yosemite, even under the protection 
of the Government, all that is perishable is 
vanishing apace. 

The Sierra is about 500 miles long, 70 miles 
wide, and from 7000 to nearly 15,000 feet high. 
In general views no mark of man is visible 
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upon it, nor anything to suggest the wonder- 
ful depth and grandeur of its sculpture. None 
of its magnificent forest-crowned ridges seems 
to rise much above the general level to publish 
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which find anchorage on a thousand narrow 
steps and benches, the whole enlivened and 
made glorious with rejoicing streams that come 
dancing and foaming over the sunny brows of 
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its wealth. No great valley or river is seen, or 
group of well-marked features of any kind 
standing out as distinct pictures. Even the 
summit peaks, marshaled in glorious array so 
high in the sky, seem comparatively smooth 
and featureless. Nevertheless the whole range 
is furrowed with cahons to a depth of from 
2000 to 5000 feet, in which once flowed ma- 
jestic glaciers, and in which now flow and sing 
the bright Sierra rivers. 

Though of such stupendous depth, these 
cahons are not raw, gloomy, jagged-walled 
gorges, savage and inaccessible. With rough 
passages here and there, they are mostly smooth, 
open pathways conducting to the fountains of 
the summit; mountain streets full of life and 
light, graded and sculptured by the ancient 
glaciers, and presenting throughout all their 
courses a rich variety of novel and attractive 
scenery —the most attractive that has yet been 
discovered in the mountain ranges of the world. 
In many places, especially in the middle 
region of the western flank, the main cafions 
widen into spacious valleys or parks of 
charming beauty, level and flowery and di- 
versified like landscape gardens with meadows 
and groves and thickets of blooming bushes, 
while the lofty walls, infinitely varied in form, 
are fringed with ferns, flowering plants, shrubs 
of many species, and tall evergreens and oaks 
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the cliffs, and through side canons in falls of 
every conceivable form, to join the shining 
river that flows in tranquil beauty down the 
middle of each one of them. 

The most famous and accessible of these 
canon valleys, and also the one that presents 
their most striking and sublime features on 
the grandest scale, is the Yosemite, situated 
on the upper waters of the Merced at an ele- 
vation of 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is about seven miles long, half a mile to a 
mile wide, and nearly a mile deep, and is carved 
in the solid granite flank of therange. The walls 
of the valley are made up of rocks, mountains 
in size, partly separated from each other by 
side canons and gorges ; and they are so sheer 
in front, and so compactly and harmoniously 
built together on a level floor, that the place, 
comprehensively seen, looks like some immense 
hall or temple lighted from above. 

But no temple made with hands can com- 
pare with Yosemite. Every rock in its walls 
seems to glow with life. Some lean back in 
majestic repose; others, absolutely sheer or 
nearly so for thousands of feet, advance be- 
yond their companions in thoughtful attitudes, 
giving welcome to storms and calms alike, 
seemingly conscious, yet heedless of everything 
going on about them. Awful in stern, immov- 
able majesty, how softly these mountain rocks 
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are adorned and how fine and reassuring the 
company they keep —their feet set in groves 
and gay emerald meadows, their brows in the 
thin blue sky, a thousand flowers leaning con- 
fidingly against their adamantine bosses, bathed 
in floods of booming water, floods of light, 
while snow, clouds, winds, avalanches, shine 
and sing and wreathe about them as the years 
go by! Birds, bees, butterflies, and myriads 
of nameless wings stir the air into music and 
give glad animation. Down through the midst 
flows the crystal Merced — river of mercy — 
peacefully gliding, reflecting lilies and trees 
and the onlooking rocks, things frail and 
fleeting and types of endurance meeting here 
and blending in countless forms, as if into this 
one mountain mansion Nature had gathered 
her choicest treasures, whether great or small, 
to draw her lovers into close and confiding 
communion with her. 

Sauntering towards Yosemite up the foot- 
hills, richer and wilder become the forests and 
streams, At an elevation of 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea the silver firs are 200 feet 
high, with branches whorled around the colos- 
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sal shafts in regular order, and every branch 
beautifully pinnate like a fern leaf. The Doug- 
las spruce and the yellow and sugar pines 
here reach their highest developments of 
beauty and grandeur, and the rich, brown- 
barked libocedrus with warm, yellow-green 
plumes. ‘The majestic sequoia, too, is here, 
the king of conifers, “the noblest of a noble 
race.” All these colossal trees are as wonder- 
ful in the fineness of their beauty and _pro- 
portions as in stature, growing together, an 
assemblage of conifers surpassing all that have 
yet been discovered in the forests of the world. 
Here, indeed, is the tree-lover’s paradise, the 
woods, dry and wholesome, letting in the 
light in shimmering masses half sunshine, half 
shade, the air indescribably spicy and exhilara- 
ting, plushy fir boughs for beds, and cascades 
to sing us asleep as we gaze through the trees 
to the stars. 

On the highest ridges passed over on our 
way to Yosemite the lovely silver fir (Ades 
amabilis) forms the bulk of the woods, press- 
ing forward in glorious array to the very brink 
of the walls on both sides and far beyond to a 
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height of from 8000 to gooo feet above the level 
of the sea. Thus it appears that Yosemite, 
presenting such stupendous faces of bare gran- 
ite, is nevertheless embedded in magnificent 
forests. All the main species of pine, fir, 
spruce, and libocedrus are also found in the 
valley itself. But there are no “big trees” 
(Sequoia gigantea) in the valley or about the 
rim of it. The nearest are about ten miles 
beyond the boundary wall of the grant, on 
small tributaries of the Merced and ‘Tuol- 
umne. ‘The sequoia belt extends along the 
western flank of the range, from the well- 
known Calaveras Grove on the north to the 
head of Deer Creek on the south, a distance 
of about two hundred miles, at an elevation of 
from about 5000 to 8000 feet above sea level. 
From the Calaveras to the south fork of 
King’s River the species occurs only in small 
isolated groves or patches so sparsely distrib- 
uted along the belt that two of the gaps that 
occur are nearly forty miles wide, one of 
them between the Stanislaus and Tuolumne 
groves, the other between those of the Fresno 
and King’s River. Hence southward, instead 
of forming small sequestered groups among 





the other conifers, the big trees sweep ma- 
jestically across the broad, rugged basins of 
the Kaweah and Tule in noble forests a dis- 
tance of nearly seventy miles, with a width of 
from three to ten miles, the continuity of this 
portion of the belt being interrupted only by 
deep canons. 

The Fresno, the largest of the northern 
groves, occupies an area of three or four 
square miles, and is situated a short distance to 
the southward of the famous Mariposa Grove. 
Along the beveled rim of the canon of the 
south fork of King’s River there is a stately 
forest of sequoia about six miles long and two 
miles wide. This is the northernmost assem- 
blage of big trees that may fairly be called a 
forest. Descending the precipitous divide be- 
tween King’s River and the Kaweah one enters 
the grand forests that form the main continuous 
portion of the belt. Advancing southward the 
trees become more and more irrepressibly exu- 
berant, heaving their massive crowns into the 
sky from every ridge, and waving onward in 
graceful compliance with the complicated to- 
pography. ‘The finest of the Kaweah portion 
of the belt is on the broad ridge between Mar- 
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ble Creek and the middle fork, and extends 
from the granite headlands overlooking the hot 
plains back to within afew miles of the cool gla- 
cial fountains. ‘The extreme upper limit of the 
belt is reached between the middle and south 
forks of the Kaweah, at an elevation of 8400 
fect. But the finest block of sequoia in the 
entire belt is on the north fork of the Tule 
River. In the northern groups there are com- 
paratively few young trees or saplings. But 
here for every old, storm-stricken giant there 
is One or more in all the glory of prime, and 
for each of these there are many young trees 
and crowds of eager, hopeful saplings growing 
heartily everywhere—on moraines, rocky 
ledges, along watercourses, and in the deep, 
moist alluvium of meadows, seemingly in hot 
pursuit of eternal life. 

Though the area occupied by the species 
increases so much from north to south, there is 
no marked increase in the size of the trees. A 
height of two hundred and seventy-five feet 
and a diameter of twenty is perhaps about the 
average for full-grown trees: specimens twen- 
ty-five feet in diameter are not rare, and a good 
many are nearly three hundred feet high. The 
largest I have yet met in the course of my ex- 
plorations is a majestic old monument in the 
new King’s River forest. It is thirty-five feet 
and eight inches in diameter inside the bark 
four feet from the ground, 
and a plank of solid wood 
the whole width of the tree 
might be hewn from it with- 
out the slightest decay. 

Under the most favorable 
conditions these giants live 
five or six thousand years, 
though few of even the 
larger specimens are more 
than half as old. The 
sequoia seems to be entirely 
exempt from the diseases 
that afflict and kill other 
conifers — mildew, dry rot, 
or any other kind of rot. I 
never saw a sick sequoia, or 
one that seemed to be dy- 
ing of old age. Unless de- 
stroyed by man, they live 
on indefinitely until burned, smashed by light- 
ning, or cast down by the giving way of the 
ground on which they stand. 

These king trees, all that there are of their 
kind in the world, are surely worth saving, 
whether for beauty, science, or bald use. But 
as yet only the isolated Mariposa Grove has 
been reserved as a park for public use and 
pleasure. Were the importance of our forests 
at all understood by the people in general, even 
from an economic standpoint their preservation 
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DESTRUCTIVE WORK IN YOSEMITE VALLEY: 
IN OCTOBER, 1888, TO RAISE HAY, 
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would call forth the most watchful attention of 
the Government. At present, however, every 
kind of destruction is moving on with accel- 
erated speed. Fifteen years ago I found five 
mills located on or near the lower margin of the 
main sequoia belt, all of which were cutting big 
tree lumber. How many more have been 
built since that time I am unable to say, but 
most of the Fresno group are doomed to feed 
the large mills established near them, and a 
company with ample means is about ready 
for work on the magnificent forests of King’s 
River. In these mill operations waste far ex- 
ceeds use. For after the young, manageable 
trees have been cut, blasted, and sawed, the 
woods are fired to clear the ground of limbs 
and refuse, and of course the seedlings and sap- 
lings, and many of the unmanageable giants, 
are destroyed, leaving but little more than 
black, charred monuments. ‘These mill rav- 
ages, however, are small as yet compared with 
the comprehensive destruction caused by 
“sheepmen,.” Incredible numbers of sheep 
are driven to the mountain pastures every 
summer, and desolation follows them, Every 
garden within reach is trampled, the shrubs are 
stripped of leaves as if devoured by locusts, 
and the woods are burned to improve the 
pasturage. ‘The entire belt of forests is thus 
swept by fire, from one end of the range to the 
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other; and, with the exception of the resinous 
Pinus contorta, the sequoia suffers most of all. 
Steps are now being taken towards the crea- 
tion of a national park about the Yosemite, 
and great is the need, not only for the sake of 
the adjacent forests, but for the valley itself. For 
the branching canons and valleys of the basins 
of the streams that pour into Yosemite are as 
closely related to it as are the fingers to the 
palm of the hand—as the branches, foliage, and 
flowers of a tree to the trunk. Therefore, very 
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naturally, all the fountain region above Yosem- 
ite, with its peaks, canons, snow fields, glaciers, 
forests, and streams, should be included in the 
park to make it an harmonious unit instead of a 
fragment, great though the fragment be ; while 
to the westward, below the valley, the boundary 
might be extended with great advantage far 
enough to comprehend the Fresno, Mariposa, 
Merced, and ‘Tuolumne groves of big trees, 
three of which are on roads leading to the val- 
ley, while all of them are in the midst of coni- 
fers scarcely less interesting than the colossal 
brown giants themselves. 

From the heights on the margin of these 
glorious forests we at length gain our first gen- 
eral view of the valley—a view that breaks 
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MIRROR VIEW OF THREE BROTHERS 


suddenly upon us in all its glory far and 
wide and deep; a new revelation in landscape 
affairs that goes far to make the weakest and 
meanest spectator rich and significant ever- 


more, 
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Along the curves and zigzags of the road, 
all the way down to the bottom, the valley is 
in sight with ever-changing views, and the eye 
ranges far up over the green grovy floor be- 
tween the mighty walls, bits of the river gleam- 
ing here and there, while as we draw nearer 
we begin to hear the song of the waters. Gaz- 
ing at random, perhaps the first object to 
gain concentrated attention will be the Bridal 
Veil, a beautiful waterfall on our right. Its 
brow, where it first leaps free from the rock, is 
about nine hundred feet above us; and as it 
sways and sings in the wind, with gauzy, sun- 
sifted spray half falling, half floating, it seems 
infinitely gentle and fine; but the hymn it sings 
tells the solemn power that is hidden beneath 
the soft clothing it wears. 

On the other side of the valley, opposite 
the Veil, there is another magnificent fall, called 
the Ribbon Fall, or Virgin’s Tears. ‘The “ tears” 
fall from a height of about 3000 feet, and are 
most extravagantly copious when the snow is 
melting, coming hissing and roaring with force 
enough to drive a mile of mills, suggesting the 
“weeping skies ” of cyclones and hurricanes. 

Just beyond this glorious flood the El Cap- 
itan rock is seen through the pine groves 
pressing forward beyond the general line of the 
wall in most imposing grandeur. It is 3300 
feet high, a plain, severely simple, glacier- 
sculptured face of granite, the end of one of 
the most compact and enduring of the moun- 
tain ridges, standing there in supreme height 
and breadth, a type of permanence. 

Across the valley from here, above the 
Bridal Veil, are the picturesque Cathedral 
Rocks, nearly 2700 feet high, making a noble 
display of fine yet massive sculpture. ‘They are 
closely related to El Capitan, having been hewn 
from the same mountain ridge by the Yosemite 
glacier when the valley was in process of 
formation. 

Beyond E] Capitan the next in succession 
of the most striking features of the north wall 
are the Three Brothers, an immense mountain 
mass with three gables fronting the valley one 
above the other, the topmost nearly 4000 feet 
high. They were named for three brothers 
captured here during the Indian war, sons of 
Tenaya, the old Yosemite chief. 

On the south wall opposite the Brothers 
towers the Sentinel Rock to a height of more 
than 3000 feet, a telling monument of the icy 
past. 

Sauntering up the valley through meadow 
and grove, in the company of these majestic 
rocks, which seem to follow as we advance 
gazing, admiring, looking for new wonders 
ahead where all about us is wonderful, the 
thunder of the Yosemite Fall is heard, and 
when we arrive in front of the Sentinel it is 
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revealed in all its glory from base to summit, 
half a mile in height, and seeming to gush di- 
rect from the sky. But even this fall, perhaps 
the most wonderful in the world, cannot at 
first control our attention, for now the wide 
upper portion of the valley is displayed to 
view, with the North Dome, Royal Arches, 
and Washington Column on our left; Glacier 
Point Rock, with its magnificent sculpture, on 
the right; and in the middle ‘Tissiack or Half 
Dome, the most beautiful and most sublime 
of all the mountain rocks about the valley. 
It rises in serene majesty from the fertile level 
into the sky to a height of 4750 feet. 

Here the valley divides into three branches, 
the Tenaya, Nevada, and Illilouette canons 
and valleys, extending back into the fountains 
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of the High Sierra, with scenery every way 
worthy the relation they bear to Yosemite. 

In the south branch, a mile or two from the 
main valley, is the Ililouette Fall, 600 feet 
high, one of the most beautiful of all the 
Yosemite choir, but to most people inacces- 
sible as yet on account of its rough, boulder- 
choked cafon. Its principal fountains of ice 
and snow lie in the beautiful and interesting 
mountains of the Merced group, while its 
broad, open basin in general is noted for the 
beauty of its lakes and extensive forests. 

Going up the north branch of the valley, 
we pass between the North Dome and the 
Half Dome, and in less than an hour come to 
Mirror Lake, the Dome Cascades, and ‘Tenaya 
Fall, each interesting in its own way. Beyond 
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the fall, on the north side of the canon, is the 
sublime El] Capitan-like rock called Mount 
Watkins; on the south the vast granite wave 
of Cloud’s Rest, a mile in height; and between 
them the fine Tenaya Cascade with silvery 
plumes outspread on smooth, glacier-polished 
folds of granite, making a vertical descent in 
all of about 700 feet. 

Just beyond the Dome Cascades, on the 
shoulder of Mount Watkins, there is an old trail 
once used by the Indians on their way across 
the range to Mono, but in the cafon above 
this point there is no trail of any sort. Be- 
tween Mount Watkins and Cloud’s Rest the 
canon is accessible only to mountaineers, and 
it is so dangerous in some places that I hesitate 
to advise even good climbers anxious to test 
their nerve and skill to pass through it. Be- 
yond the Cascades no great difficulty will be 
encountered, A succession of charming lily 
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gardens and meadows occur in filled up lake 
basins among the rock-waves in the bottom 
of the canon, and everywhere the surface of 
the granite has a smooth-wiped appearance, 
and in many places, reflecting the sunbeams, 
shines like glass—phenomena due to glacial 
action, the caion having been the channel of 
one of the main tributaries of the ancient 
Yosemite glacier. 

‘Ten miles above the valley we come to the 
beautiful ‘Tenaya Lake, and here the canon 
terminates. A mile or two above the lake 
stands the grand Sierra Cathedral, a building 
of one stone, hewn from the living rock, with 
sides, roof, gable, spire, and ornamental pin- 
nacles, fashioned and finished symmetrically 
like a work of art, and set on a well-graded 
plateau about gooo feet high, as if Nature in 
making so fine a house had also been careful 
that it should be finely seen. From every di- 
rection its peculiar form and graceful beauty 
of expression never fail to charm. Its height 
from the floor to the ridge of the roof is about 
2500 feet, and among the pinnacles that adorn 
the front glorious views may be gained of the 
upper basins of the Merced and ‘Tuolumne. 

Passing on each side of the Cathedral we 
descend into the delightful ‘Tuolumne Valley, 
from which excursions may be made to Mount 
Dana, Mono Lake, Mount Lyell, to the many 
curious peaks that rise above the meadows on 
the south, and to the Big ‘Tuolumne Canon 
with its glorious abundance of rocks and fall- 
ing, gliding, tossing water. For all these the 
spacious meadows near the Soda Springs form 
a delightful center. 

Returning now to Yosemite, and ascending 
the middle or Nevada branch of the valley, 
which is occupied by the main Merced River, 
we come within a few miles to the Vernal and 
Nevada falls, 400 and Goo feet high, and set in 
the midst of most novel and sublime rock-work. 
Above these, tracing the river, we are led into 
the Little Yosemite, a valley like the great Yo- 
semite in form, sculpture, and vegetation, It is 
about three miles long, with walls 1500 to 2000 
feet high, cascades coming over them, and the 
river flowing through the meadows and groves 
of the level bottom in tranquil crystal reaches. 

Beyond this there are four other little Yo 
semites in the main canon, making a seri 
of five in all, the highest situated a few milk 
below the base of Mount Lyell, at an elevation 
of about 7800 feet above the sea. ‘lo describe 
these, with all their wealth of Yosemite fur- 
niture, and the wilderness of lofty peaks above 
them, the home of the avalanche and treasury 
of the fountain snow, would take us far beyond 
the bounds of a magazine article. We can- 
not here consider the formation of these moun- 
tain landscapes—how the crystal rocks with 
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crystal snow were brought to the light, making 
beauty whose influence is so mysterious on 
everybody who sees it; the blooming of the 
clouds; the fall of the snow; the flight of the 
avalanches; the invisible march of the grind- 
ing glaciers; the innumerable forms of the fall- 
ing streams. 

Of the small glacier lakes so characteristic 
of these upper regions, there are no fewer than 
sixty-seven in the basin of the main middle 
branch, besides countless smaller pools, all 
their waters crisp and living and looking out 
on beautiful skies. In the basin of the IIli- 
louette there are sixteen, in the Tenaya and 
its branches thirteen, in the Yosemite Creek 
basin fourteen, and in the Pohono 
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the domes, in the woods, or back in the foun- 
tain recesses of Mount Hoffman, while a thou- 
sand gardens are planted along the banks of the 
streams. All the wide, fan-shaped upper portion 
of the basin is covered with a network of small 
rills that go cheerily on their way to their grand 
fall in the valley, now flowing on smooth 
pavements in sheets thin as glass, now diving 
under willows and laving their red roots, 
oozing through bogs, making tiny falls and 
cascades, whirling and dancing, calming again, 
gliding through bits of smooth glacier meadows 
with sod of Alpine agrostis mixed with blue 
and white violets and daisies, breaking, tossing 
among rough boulders and fallen trees, flow- 





or Bridal Veil one, making a grand 
total of a hundred and eleven lakes 
whose waters come tosing at Yosem- 
ite. So glorious is the background 
of the great valley, so harmonious 
its relations to its widespreading 
fountains. On each side also the 
same harmony prevails. Climbing 
out of the valley by the subordi- 
nate canons, we find the ground 
rising from the brink of the 
walls—on the south side to 
the fountains of Pohono or 
Bridal Veil Creek, the basin 
of which is noted for the ex- 
tentand beautyofits meadows 
and its superb forests of silver 
fir; on the north side through 
the basin of the Yosemite 
Creek to the dividing ridge 
along the ‘Tuolumne Canon 
and the fountains of the 
Hoffman spur. 

In general views the Yo- 
semite Creek basin seems to 
be paved with domes and 
smooth whaleback masses of 
granite in every stage of de- 
velopment — some showing 
only their crowns; others 
rising high and free above 
the girdling forests, singly or 
in groups. Others again are 
developed only on one side, 
forming bold outstanding 
bosses usually well fringed 
with shrubs and trees, and 
presenting the — polished 
shining surfaces given them 
by the glacier that brought 
them into relief. On the upper portion of the 
basin broad moraine beds have been deposited, 
and on these fine, thrifty forests are growing. 
Lakes and meadows and small spongy bogs 
may be found hiding here and there among 
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ing together until, all united, they go to their 
fate with stately, tranquil air like a full-grown 
river. At the crossing of the Mono trail, about 
two miles above the head of the Yosemite Fall, 
the stream is nearly forty feet wide, and when the 
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snow is melting rapidly in the spring it is 
about four feet deep, with a current of two 
and a half miles an hour. ‘This is about the 
volume of water that forms the fallin May and 
June when there has been much snow the 
preceding winter; but it varies greatly from 
month to month. ‘The snow rapidly vanishes 
from the open portion of the basin, which faces 
southward, and only a few of the tributaries 
reach back to perennial snow and ice foun- 
tains in the shadowy amphitheaters on the 
northern slopes of Mount Hoffman. ‘The total 
descent made by the stream from its highest 
sources to its confluence with the Merced in 
the valley is about 6000 feet, while the distance 
is only about ten miles, an average fall of 600 
feet per mile. ‘The last mile of its course lies 
between the sides of sunken domes and swelling 
folds of the granite that are clustered and 
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as if leaving a lake, it slips over the polished 
lip of the pool down another incline and out 
over the brow of the precipice in a magnificent 
curve thick sown with rainbow spray. 

In tracing the stream for the first time, get- 
ting acquainted with the life it lived in the 
mountains, | was eager to reach the extreme 
verge to see how it behaves in flowing so far 
through the air; but after enjoying this view 
and getting safely away I have never advised 
any one to follow my steps. The last incline 
down which the stream journeys so gracefully 
is so steep and smooth one must slip cautiously 
forward on hands and feet alongside the rush- 
ing water, which so near one’s head is very ex- 
citing. But to gain a perfect view one must 
go yet farther, over a curving brow to aslight 
shelf on the extreme brink. ‘This shelf, formed 
by the flaking off of a fold of the granite, is 
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CATHEDRAL ROCKS. 


pressed together like a mass of bossy cumulus 
clouds. Through this shining way Yosemite 
Creek goes to its fate, swaying and swirling 
with easy, graceful gestures and singing the 
last of its mountain songs before it reaches the 
dizzy edge of Yosemite to fall 2600 feet into 
another world, where climate, vegetation, in- 
habitants, all are different. Emerging from this 
last canon the stream glides, in flat, lace-like 
folds, down a smooth incline into a small pool 
where it seems to rest and compose itself be- 
fore taking the grand plunge. ‘Then calmly, 








(2660 FEET HIGH.) 


about three inches wide, just wide enough for 
a safe rest for one’s heels. ‘To me it seemed 
nerve-trying to slip to this narrow foothold 
and poise on the edge of such a precipice so 
close to the confusing whirl of the waters ; and 
after casting longing glances over the shining 
brow of the fall and listening to its sublime 
psalm, I concluded not to attempt to go nearer, 
but did, nevertheless, against reasonable judg- 
ment. Noticing some tufts of artemisia in a 
cleft of rock, I filled my mouth with the leaves, 
hoping their bitter taste might help to keep 




















caution keen and prevent 
giddiness ; then I reached 
the little ledge, got my heels 
well set, and worked side- 
wise twenty or thirty feet 
to a point close to the out- 
plunging current. Here the 
view is perfectly free down 
into the heart of the bright 
irised throng of comet-like 
streams into which the 
whole ponderous volume 
of the fall separates a little 
below the brow. So glori- 
ous a display of pure wild- 
ness, acting at close range 
while one is cut off from a 
. . DESTRUCTIVE 
all the world beside, is ter- IN “STATI 
ribly impressive. a ae 
About forty yards to the 
eastward of the Yosemite Fall on a fissured por- 
tion of the edge of the cliff a less nerve-trying 
view may be obtained, extending all the way 
down to the bottom from a point about two 
hundred feet below the brow ofthe fall, where 
the current, striking a narrow ledge, bounds out 
in the characteristic comet-shaped masses. Seen 
from here towards noon, in the spring, the rain- 
bow on its brow seems to be broken up and 
mingled with the rushing comets until all the 
fall is stained with iris colors, leaving no white 
water visible. ‘This is the best of the safe views 
from above, the huge steadfast rocks, the fly- 
ing waters, and the rainbow light forming one 
of the most glorious pictures conceivable. 
The Yosemite Fall is separated into an 
upper and a lower fall with a series of falls 
and cascades between them, 
but when viewed in front 
from the bottom of the val- 
ley they all appear as one. 
The Nevada Fall usually 
is ranked next to the Yo- 
semite in general interest 
among the five main falls of 
the valley. Coming through 
the Little Yosemite in tran- 
quil reaches, charmingly em- 
bowered, the river is first 
broken into rapids on a 
moraine boulder bar that 
crosses the lower end of the 
valley. ‘Thence it pursues 
its way to the head of the 
fall in a very rough channel, 
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VALLEY: STUMP FOREST, MOSTLY OF YOUNG PINE, 
COVERING SOME EIGHT ACRES, CUT IN JUNE, 1887, AND 
AND PERFECTLY SOUND, ABOUT 2000 TREES, OR MORE, 
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plunges over the brink of the precipice as if 
glad to escape into the open air. But before it 
reaches the bottom it 1s pulverized yet finer 
by impinging upon a sloping portion of the 
cliff about half way down, thus making it the 
whitest of all the falls of the valley, and alto- 
gether one of the most wonderful in the world. 

On the north side, close to the head of the 
fall, a slab of granite projects over the brink, 
forming a fine point for a view over the throng 
of streamers and wild plunging thunderbolts ; 
and through the broad drifts of spray we 
see the river far below gathering its spent 
waters and rushing on again down the canon 
in glad exultation into Emerald Pool, where 
at length it grows calm and gets rest for what 
still lies before it. All the features of the view 
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ing on side angles, heaving 
in heavy, surging masses against bossy knobs, 
and swirling and swashing in potholes without 
a moment’s rest. Thus, already chafed and 
dashed to foam, over-folded and twisted, it 





correspond with the waters. ‘The glacier-sculp- 
tured walls of the cafion on either hand, with 
the sublime mass of the Glacier Point Ridge 
in front, form a huge triangular, pit-like basin, 
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which, filled with the roar of the falling river, 
seems as if it might be the hopper of one of the 
mills of the gods in which the mountains were 
being ground to dust. 

The Vernal, famous for its rainbows, is a 
staid, orderly, easy-going fall, proper and exact 
in every movement, with scarce a hint of the 
passionate enthusiasm of the Yosemite or the 
Nevada. Nevertheless it is a favorite with most 
visitors, doubtless because it is better seen than 
any other. A good stairway ascends the cliff 
beside it, and the level plateau at the head 
enables one to saunter safely along the edge of 
the stream as it comes from Emerald Pool and 
to watch its waters, calmly bending over the 
brow of the precipice, in a sheet 80 feet wide 
and changing from green to purplish gray and 
white until dashed on the rough boulder talus 
below. ‘Thence issuing from beneath the 
clouds of the out-wafting spray we can see 
the adventurous stream, still unspent, beating 
its way down the rugged canon in gray con- 
tinuous cascades, dear to the ousel, until it 
sweeps around the shoulder of the Half Dome 
on its approach to the head of the main valley. 

The Illilouette in general appearance most 
resembles the Nevada, ‘The volume of water 
is less than half as great, but it is about the 
same height (600 feet), and its waters receive 
the same kind of preliminary tossing in a rocky, 
irregular channel. ‘Therefore it is a very white 
and fine-grained fall. When it is in full spring- 
time bloom it is partly divided by rocks that 
roughen the lip of the precipice, but this di- 
vision amounts only to a kind of fluting and 
grooving of the column, which has*a beautiful 
effect. It is not nearly so grand a fall as the 
upper Yosemite, or so symmetrical as the Ver- 
nal, or so airily graceful and simple as the Bridal 
Veil, nor does it ever display so tremendous an 
outgush of snowy magnificence as the Nevada; 
but in the exquisite fineness and richness of 
texture of its flowing folds it surpasses them all. 

One of the finest things I ever saw in Yo- 
semite or elsewhere I found on the brow of this 
beautiful fall. It was in the Indian summer, 
when the leaf colors were ripe and the great 
cliffs and domes were transfigured in the hazy 
golden air. I had wandered up the rugged 
talus-dammed canon of the Ililouette, admir- 
ing the wonderful views to be had there of the 
great Half Dome and the Liberty Cap, the foli- 
age oi the maples, dogwoods, rubus tangles, 
etc., the late goldenrods and asters, and the ex- 
treme purity of the water, which in motionless 
pools on this stream is almost perfectly invis- 
ible. ‘The voice of the fall was now low, and 
the grand flood had waned to floating gauze 
and thin-broidered folds of linked and arrowy 
lace-work. When I reached the fall slant sun- 
beams were glinting across the head of it, 
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leaving all the rest in shadow; and on the 
illumined brow a group of yellow spangles 
were playing, of singular form and beauty, 
flashing up and dancing in large flame-shaped 
masses, wavering at times, then steadying, ris- 
ing and falling in accord with the shifting forms 
of the water. But the color changed not at all. 
Nothing in clouds or flowers, on bird-wings 
or the lips of shells, could rival it in fineness. 
It was the most divinely beautiful mass of yel- 
low light I ever beheld— one of nature’s pre- 





ON CLOUD'S REST 
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cious sights that come to us but once in a 
lifetime. 

For about a mile above Mirror Lake the 
canon is level and well planted with fir, spruce, 
and libocedrus, forming a remarkably fine 
grove, at the head of which is the ‘Tenaya 
Fall. ‘Though seldom seen or described, thi 
is, I think, the most picturesque fall in the val- 
ley. For a considerable distance above it ‘Te 
naya Creek comes rushing down, white and 
foamy, over a flat pavement inclined at an an- 
gle of about eighteen degrees, In time of high 
water this sheet of bright rapidsis nearly seventy 
feet wide, and is varied in a very striking way 
by three parallel furrows that extend in the di- 
rection of the flow. ‘These furrows, worn by 
the action of the stream upon cleavage joints, 
vary in width, are slightly sinuous, and have 
large boulders firmly wedged in them here and 
there in narrow places, giving rise, of course, 
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to a complicated series of wild dashes, dou- 
blings, and arching bounds in the swift torrent. 
Just before it reaches the sheer precipice of 
the fall the current is divided, the left division 
making a vertical fall of about eighty feet in 
a romantic leafy nook, while the other forms a 
rugged cascade. 

Lunar rainbows or spraybows also abound; 
their colors as distinct as those of the sun, and 
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the moon came round the domes and sent her 
beams into the wild uproar, I ventured out on 
the narrow bench that extends back of the 
fall from Fern Ledge and began to admire the 
dim-veiled grandeur of the view. I could see 
the fine gauzy threads of the outer tissue by 
having the light in front; and wishing to look 
at the moon through the meshes of some of 
the denser portions of the fall, I ventured to 
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as obviously banded, though less vivid. Fine creep farther behind it while it was gently wind- 


specimens may be found any night at the foot 
of the upper Yosemite Fall, glowing gloriously 
amid the gloomy shadows of the cahon when- 
ever there is plenty of moonlight and spray, 
silent interpreters of the heart-peace of Na- 
ture in the stormy darkness. [ven the second- 
ary bow is at times distinctly visible. 

The best point from which to observe them 
is on Fern Ledge. For some time after moon- 
rise the arc has a span of about five hundred 
feet, and is set upright ; one end planted in the 
boiling spray at the bottom, the other in the 
edge of the fall, creeping lower, of course, and 
becoming less upright as the moon rises higher. 
This grand are of color, glowing in mild, 
shapely beauty in so weird and huge a cham- 
ber of night shadows, and amid the rush and 
roar and tumultuous dashing of this thunder- 
voiced fall, is one of the most impressive and 
most cheering of all the blessed evangels of 
the mountains. 

A wild scene, but not a safe one, is made by 
the moon as it appears through the edge of the 
Yosemite Fall when one is behind it. Once 
after enjoying the night-song of the waters, and 
watching the formation of the colored bow as 


swayed, wifhout taking sufficient thought about 
the consequences of its swaying back to its 
natural position after the wind pressure should 
be removed. The effect was enchanting. Fine, 
savage music sounded above, beneath, around 
me; while the moon, apparently in the very 
midst of the rushing waters, seemed to be strug- 
gling to keep her place, on account of the ever- 
varying form and density of the water masses 
through which she was seen, now darkened by 
a rush of thick-headed comets, now flashing 
out through openings between them. I was in 
fairyland between the dark wall and the wild 
throng of illumined waters, but suffered sud- 
den disenchantment; for, like the witch scene 
in Alloway Kirk, “in an instant all was dark.” 
Down came a dash of spent comets, thin and 
harmless-looking in the distance, but desper- 
ately solid and stony in striking one’s shoulders. 
It seemed like a mixture of choking spray and 
gravel. Instinctively dropping on my knees, | 
laid hold of an angle of the rock, rolled my- 
self together with my face pressed against my 
breast, and in this attitude submitted as best | 
could to my thundering baptism. ‘The heavier 
masses seemed to strike like cobblestones, and 


























there was a confused noise of many waters 
about my ears— hissing, gurgling, clashing 
sounds that were not heard as music. The sit- 
uation was easily realized. How fast one’s 
thoughts burn at such times! I was weighing 
the chances of escape. Would the column be 
swayed a few inches away from the wall, or 
would it come yetcloser? ‘The fall was in flood, 
and not so lightly would its ponderous mass be 
swayed. My fate seemed to depend on a 
breath of the “idle wind.” It was moved 
gently forward, the pounding ceased, and I 
once more revisited the glimpses of the moon. 
But fearing I might be caught at a disadvan- 
tage in making too hasty a retreat, I moved 
only a few feet along the bench to where a 
block of ice lay. Between the ice and the 
wall I wedged myself, and lay face downwards 
until the steadiness of the light gave encour- 
agement to get away. Somewhat nerve-shaken, 
drenched, and benumbed, I made out to build 
a fire, warmed myself, ran home to avoid tak- 
ing cold, reached my cabin before daylight, 
got an hour or two of sleep, and awoke sane 
and comfortable, better, not worse, for my wild 
bath in moonlit spray. 

Owing to the westerly trend of the valley 
and its vast depth there is a great difference 
between the climates of the north and south 
sides—greater than between many countries 
far apart ; for the south wall is in shadow during 
the winter months, while the north is bathed in 
sunshine every clear day. Thus there is mild 
spring weather on one side of the valley while 
winter rules the other. Far up the north-side 
cliffs many a nook may be found closely em- 
braced by sun-beaten rock-bosses in which 
flowers bloom every month of the year. Even 
butterflies may be seen in these high winter 
gardens except when storms are falling and a 
few days after they have ceased. Near the head 
of the lower Yosemite Fall in January I found 
the ant lions lying in wait in their warm sand- 
cups, rock ferns being unrolled, club mosses 
covered with fresh growing points, the flowers 
of the laurel nearly open, and the honeysuckle 
rosetted with bright young leaves ; every plant 
seemed to be thinking about summer and to 
be stirred with good vital sunshine. Even on 
the shadow side of the valley the frost is never 
very sharp. The lowest temperature I ever 
observed during four winters was +7°. The 
first twenty-four days of January had an aver- 
age temperature at g A. M. of 32°, minimum 


22°; at 3 Pp. M. the average was 40° 30’, the, 


minimum 32°. 

Throughout the winter months the spray 
of the upper Yosemite Fall is frozen while 
falling thinly exposed and is deposited around 
the base of the fall in the form of a hollow 
truncated cone, which sometimes reaches a 
VoL. XL.— 67. 
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height of five hundred feet or more, into the 
heart of which the whole volume of the fall 
descends with a tremendous roar as if pouring 
down the throat of acrater. In the building 
of this ice-cone part of the frozen spray falls 
directly to its place, but a considerable por- 
tion is first frozen upon the face of the cliff on 
both sides of the fall, and attains a thicxness 
of a foot or more during the night. When the 
sun strikes this ice-coating it is expanded and 
cracked off in masses weighing from a few 
pounds to several tons, and is built into the 
walls of the cone; while in windy, frosty 
weather, when the fall is swayed from side to 
side, the cone is well drenched, and the loose 
ice-masses and dust are all firmly frozen to- 
gether. The thundering, reverberating reports 
of the falling ice-masses are like those of 
heavy cannon. They usually occur at inter- 
vals of a few minutes, and are the most strik- 
ingly characteristic of the winter sounds of the 
valley, and constant accompaniments of the 
best sunshine. While this stormy building is 
in progress the surface of the cone is smooth 
and pure white, the whole presenting the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful crystal hill wreathed 
with folds of spray which are oftentimes irised. 
But when it is wasting and breaking up in the 
spring its surface is strewn with leaves, pine 
branches, stones, sand, etc., that have been 
brought over the fall, making it look like a 
heap of avalanche detritus. 

After being engulfed and churned in the 
stormy interior of the crater the waters of the 
fall issue from arched openings at the base, seem- 
ingly scourged and weary and glad to escape, 
while belching spray spouted up out of the 
throat past the descending current is wafted 
away in irised drifts to the rocks and groves. 

Anxious to learn what I could about the 
structure of this curious ice-hill, I tried to climb 
it, carrying an ax to cut footsteps, Before I had 
reached the base of it | was met by a current 
of spray and wind that made breathing diffi- 
cult. I pushed on backward, however, and 
soon gained the slope of the hill, where by 
creeping close to the surface most of the blast 
was avoided. Thus I made my way nearly to 
the summit, halting at times to peer up through 
the wild whirls of spray, or to listen to the 
sublime thunder beneath me, the whole hill 
sounding as if it were a huge, bellowing, ex- 
ploding drum. I hoped that by waiting until 
the fall was blown aslant I should be able to 


“limb to the lip of-the crater and get a view 


of the interior; but a suffocating blast, half air, 
half water, followed by the fall of an enormous 
mass of ice from the wall, quickly discouraged 
me. The whole cone was jarred by the blow, 
and I was afraid its side might fall in. Some 
fragments of the mass sped past me danger- 
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ously near ; so I beat a hasty retreat, chilled and 
drenched, and laid myself on a sunny rock in 
a safe place to dry. 

The Bridal Veil, upper Yosemite, and the 
Tu-ee-u-la-la of Hetch Hetchy (the next cafon 
to the north), on account of their height and 
exposure, are greatly influenced by winds, 
The common summer winds that come up the 
river canon from the plains are never very 
strong, partly on account of the roughness of 
the way they have to travel. But the north 
winds of winter do some very wild work, wor- 
rying the falls and the forests, and hanging 
snow banners, a mile long, on the peaks of the 
summit of the range. One morning I was 
awakened by the pelting of pine cones on the 
roof of my cabin, and found, on going out, that 
the north wind had taken possession of the 
valley, filling it with a sea-like roar, and, 
arousing the pines to magnificent action, made 
them bow like supple willows. ‘The valley 
had been visited a short time before by a suc- 
cession of most beautiful snowstorms, and the 
floor, and the cliffs, and all the region round 
about were lavishly laden with winter jewelry. 
Rocks, trees, the sandy flats and the mead- 
ows, all were in bloom, and the air was filled 
with a dust of shining petals. ‘The gale in- 
creased all day, and branches and tassels and 
empty burs of the silver pine covered the 
snow, while the falls were being twisted and 
torn and tossed about as if they were mere 
wisps of floating mist. In the morning the 
great ponderous column of the upper Yo- 
semite Fall, increased in volume by the melt- 
ing of the snow during a warm spell, was 
caught by a tremendous blast, bent upwards, 
torn to shreds, and driven back over the brow 
of the cliff whence it came, as if denied admis- 
sion to the valley. This kind of work would 
be kept up for ten or fifteen minutes, then a 
partial lull in the storm would allow the vast 
torrent to arrange its tattered skirts, and come 
back again to sing on in its accustomed course. 
Amid all this rocking and bending and baf- 
fling of the waters they were lighted by a 
steady glare of sunlight, strangely white from 
spicules of snow crystals. ‘The lower fall, 
though less exposed, was yet violently swirled 
and torn and thrashed about in its narrow 
cafon, and at times appeared as one resplen- 
dent mass ofiris colors from top to bottom, as 
if a hundred rainbows had been doubled up 
into a mass four or five hundred feet in diame- 
ter. In the afternoon, while I watched the 
upper fall from the shelter of a pine tree, it 
was suddenly arrested in its descent at a point 
about half way down, and was neither blown 
upward nor driven aside, but was simply held 
stationary in mid air, as if gravitation below 
that point in the path of its descent had ceased 
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to act. The ponderous flood, weighing hun- 
dreds of tons, was sustained hovering, hesitat- 
ing, likea bunch of thistledown, while I counted 
190. All this time the ordinary amount of 
water was coming over the cliff and accumu- 
lating in the air, swedging and widening and 
forming an irregular cone 700 feet high taper- 
ing to the top of the wall, the whole standing 
still, resting on the invisible arm of the north 
wind, At length, as if commanded to go on 
again, scores of arrowy comets shot forth from 
the bottom of the suspended mass as if escap- 
ing from separate outlets. 

The brow of El Capitan was decked with 
long streamers of snow-like hair, Cloud’s Rest 
was enveloped in drifting gossamer films, and 
the Half Dome loomed up in the garish light 
like some majestic living creature clad in the 
same gauzy, wind-woven drapery, upward cur- 
rents meeting overhead sometimes making it 
smoke like a volcano, 

Glorious as are these rocks and waters when 
jumbled in storm winds, or chanting rejoicing 
in everyday dress, there is a glory that excel- 
leth, when rare conditions of weather meet 
to make every valley, hollow, gorge, and canon 
sing with flood waters. Only once have I seen 
Yosemite in full bloom of flood during all the 
years I have lived there. In 1871 the early 
winter weather was delightful; the days all 
sunshine, the nights clear and serene, call- 
ing forth fine crops of frost crystals for the 
withered ferns and grasses, the most luxuriant 
growthsof hoar-frost imaginable. In the after- 
noon of December 16, when I was saunter- 
ing on the meadows, I noticed a massive 
crimson cloud growing in solitary grandeur 
above Cathedral Rocks, its form scarcely less 
striking than its color. It had a picturesque, 
bulging base like an old sequoia, a smooth, 
tapering stem, and a bossy, down-curling crown 
like a mushroom; all its parts colored alike, 
making one mass of translucent crimson. Won- 
dering what the meaning of that lonely red 
cloud might be, I was up betimes next morn- 
ing looking at the weather, but all seemed tran- 
quil as yet. Towards noon gray clouds began to 
grow which had a close, curly grain like bird’s- 
eye maple, and late at night rain fell, which 
soon changed to snow; next morning about 
ten inches lay on the meadows, and it was 
still falling in a fine, cordial storm. 

During the night of the 18th a torrent of rain 
fell on the snow, but as the temperature was 
34°, the snow line was only a few hundred 
feet above the bottom of the valley, and to 
get out of the rainstorm into the snowstorm 
one had only to climb a little above the tops 
of the pines. ‘The streams, therefore, instead 
of being increased in volume, were diminished 
by the storm, because the snow sponged up 
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part of their waters and choked the smaller 
tributaries. But about midnight the tempera- 
ture suddenly rose to 42°, carrying the snow 
line far beyond the valley, over the upper 
basins perhaps to the summit of the range, and 
next morning Yosemite was rejoicing in a glo- 
rious flood. ‘The warm, copious rain falling on 
the snow was at first absorbed and held back, 
and so also was that portion of the snow that 
the rain melted, and all that was melted by the 
warm wind, until the whole mass of snow was 
saturated and became sludgy, and at length 
slipped and rushed siniultaneously from a 
thousand slopes into the channels in wild ex- 
travagance, heaping and swelling flood over 
flood, and plunging into the valley in one stu- 
pendous avalanche. 

Awakened by the roar, I looked out and at 
once recognized the extraordinary character 
of the storm. ‘The rain was still pouring in 
torrents, and the wind, blowing a gale, was 
working in passionate accord with the flood. 
The section of the north wall visible from my 
cabin was covered with a network of falls —new 
visitors that seemed strangely out of place. 
{ager to get into the midst of the show, I 
snatched a piece of bread for breakfast and 
ran out. ‘The mountain waters, suddenly liber- 
ated, seemed to be holding a grand jubilee. 
The two Sentinel cascades rivaled the great 
falls at ordinary stages, and across the valley 
by the Three Brothers I caught glimpses of 
more falls than I could readily count; while 
the whole valley throbbed and trembled, and 
was filled with an awful, massive, solemn, sea- 
like roar. After looking about me bewildered 
for a few moments I tried to reach the upper 
meadows, where the valley is widest, that I 
might be able to see the walls on both sides, 
and thus gain general views. But the meadows 
were flooded, forming an almost continuous 
lake dotted with blue sludgy islands, while in- 
numerable streams roared like lions across my 
path and were sweeping forward rocks and 
logs with tremendous energy over ground 
where tiny gilias had been growing but a short 
time before. Climbing into the talus slopes, 
where these savage torrents were broken among 
earthquake boulders, I succeeded in crossing 
them, and forced my way up the valley to 
Hutchings’ Bridge, where I crossed the river 
and waded to the middle of the upper meadow. 
Here most of the new falls were in sight, prob- 
ably the most glorious assemblage of water- 
falls ever displayed from any one standpoint 
in the world. On that portion of the south 
wall between Hutchings’ and the Sentinel 
there were ten falls plunging and booming from 
a height of nearly 3000 feet, the smallest of 
which might have been heard miles away. 
In the neighborhood of Glacier Point there 
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were six; between the Three Brothers and Yo- 
semite Fall, nine; between Yosemite and Royal 
Arch Falls, ten; from Washington Column to 
Mount Watkins, ten; on the slopes of Half 
Dome, facing Mirror Lake, eight ; on theshoul- 
der of Half Dome, facing the valley, three— 
fifty-six new falls occupying the upper end of 
the valley, besides a countless host of silvery 
threads gleaming everywhere. In all the valley 
there must have been upward of a hundred. 
As if celebrating some great event, falls and 
cascades came thronging in Yosemite costume 
from every groove and canon far and near. 

All summer visitors will remember the comet 
forms of the Yosemite Fall and the laces of 
the Bridal Veil and Nevada. In the falls of 
this winter jubilee the lace forms predominated, 
but there was no lack of thunder-toned comets. 
The lower portion of one of the Sentinel 
cascades was composed of two main white 
shafts, the space between them filled in with 
chained and beaded gauze of intricate pat- 
tern, through the singing threads of which 
the purplish-gray rock could be dimly seen. 
The series above Glacier Point was still more 
complicated in structure, displaying every form 
that one would imagine water might be dashed 
and combed and woven into. ‘Those on the 
north wall between Washington Column and 
the Royal Arch Fall were so nearly related that 
they formed an almost continuous sheet, and 
these again were but slightly separated from 
those about Indian Canon. ‘The group about 
the Three Brothers and El Capitan, owing to 
the topography and cleavage of the cliffs back 
of them, were more broken and irregular. 
The Tissiack cascades were comparatively 
small, yet sufficient to give that noblest of 
mountain rocks a glorious voice. In the midst 
of all this rejoicing the Yosemite Fall was 
scarce heard until about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. ‘Then I was startled by a sudden 
thundering crash as if a rock avalanche had 
come to join the chorus. This was the flood 
wave of Yosemite Creek, which had just ar- 
rived, delayed by the distance it had to travel, 
and by the choking snows of its widespread 
fountains. Now, with volume tenfold increased 
beyond its springtime fullness, it took its place 
as leader of the glorious choir. No idle, silent 
water was to be found anywhere; all sang loud 
or low in divine harmony. 

And the winds sang too, playing on every 
pine, leaf, and rock, surging against the huge 
brows and domes and outstanding battle- 
ments, deflected hither and thither, broken into 
a thousand cascading currents that whirled 
in the hollow. And these again, reacting on 
the clouds, eroded immense cavernous spaces 
in their gray depths, sweeping forward the re- 
sulting detritus in ragged trains like the mo- 
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raines of glaciers. ‘These cloud movements in 
turn published the work of the winds, giving 
them a visible body, and enabling us to trace 
their wild career. As if endowed with inde- 
pendent motion, some detached cloud would 
rise hastily upon some errand to the very top 
of the wall in a single effort, examining the 
faces of the cliffs, and then perhaps as sud- 
denly descend to sweep imposingly along the 
meadows, trailing draggled fringes through the 
pines, fondling their waving spires with infinite 
gentleness, or gliding behind a grove or a single 
tree bring it into striking relief, while all bowed 
and waved in solemn rhythm. Sometimes as 
they drooped and condensed, or thinned to 
misty gauze, half the valley would be veiled at 
once, leaving here and there some lofty head- 
land cut off from all visible connection with 
the walls, looming alone, dim, spectral, as if 
belonging to the sky — visitors, like the new 
falls, come to take part in the festival. Thus 
for two days and nights in measureless extrav- 
agance the storm went on, and mostly without 
spectators, at least of a terrestrial kind. I 
saw nobody out — bird, bear, squirrel, or man. 
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Tourists had vanished months before, and the 
hotel people and laborers were out of sight, 
careful about getting cold and wet, and satis- 
fied with views from doors and windows, The 
bears, I suppose, were in their boulder dens in 
the canons, the squirrelsin their knot-hole nests, 
the grouse in close fir groves, and the small 
singers in the chaparral. Strange to say, I did 
not see even the water-ousel, though he must 
have greatly enjoyed the storm. 

This was the most sublime waterfall flood I 
ever saw — clouds, winds, rocks, waters, throb- 
bing together as one. And then to contem- 
plate what was going on simultaneously with 
all this in other mountain temples: the Big 
Tuolumne Cafiion—how the white waters 
were singing there, and the winds, and how 
the clouds were marching. In Hetch Hetchy 
Valley also, and the great King’s River Yo- 
semite, and in all the other cafions and valleys 
of the Sierra from Shasta to the southernmost 
fountains of the Kern — five hundred miles 
of flooded waterfalls chanting together. What 
a psalm was that! 





John Muir. 
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— soft, so warm, the water lay, 
J Its chambers paved with amberous lights, 
The sunbeams sliding there forgot 

Their home among the skyey heights. 


With the rose-tangle’s stems they played, 
They blushed beneath the purple dulse, 

They swung from tide to tide, and gave 
All swimming things their joyous pulse. 


The little creature at their touch 

Felt the fresh force of gathering cells, 
And happy seemed this rhythmic life 

‘That swept its currents through his shells. 


Happy the swell of bay and bight 
Dimpling with kisses of a wind 

Blown from the royal cinnamon, 
From jasmine and from tamarind. 


Happy the shadow of the palms 
Seemed to him, wavering o’er his reef, 

Happy the rippling scarf of light 
Tossed from the long banana leaf. 


Firmer he fixed him to his rock, 
And wider opened to the tide 
That softly rose, and fell, and left 
A grain of sand along his side. 


A tiny rasping grain of sand 
It was, whose never-ceasing prick 
Dispelled the charm of summer seas 
And pierced him to the very quick. 


Ah, what a world of trouble now! 
But straight he bent him to the strife, 
And poured around that hostile thing 
The precious ichor of his life. 


A trail of jewels in the gleam 
The dolphins dart, above, below, 
With sinuous side and silvery flash, 
Roll a great eye on him and go. 


He saw them only as he felt 
Sore scath beneath his mantle lay, 
And mending as he could his hurt 
He spent himself day after day. 


Or halcyons rocking on the wave, 
Or sailing birds of Paradise, 

Softly their plumes swept upper air, 
Idly his ooze received their dyes. 


And summer moons might draw the floods 
With their white magic, and wide calm 

Shed from the wells of midnight blue,— 
He knew but never felt their balm. 















And storms could stoop and stir the deeps 
To blackness, but he heeded not,— 

The universe had nothing now 

For him but that one fatal spot. 


The color of the foam, the light 
Of heaven across translucent seas, 
Flicker of wings and silver scales,— 
He wrapped the pain with things like these. 
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And as some singer’s bitterest woe 
Has fed the song we love to hear, 

So all the trouble of his life 

Was glorified in this one tear. 


What mattered then the swarthy shape 
That cleft the wave with plunge and whirl 

And snatched him into death and doom ? 
His life was lived in that great pearl. 


On some queen’s breast it heaves, it falls, 
Changing with every breath its hue, 

Sunshine and sea and moon are there, 
The sorrow of a lifetime, too! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


BOTTICELLI (ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI), 


1446-47-1510-15 
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(ITALIAN OLD MASTERS.) 


N the entire range of the Italian 
Renaissance there is no artist 
who tries the standards of crit- 
icism so severely or evokes such 
contrary opinions of his merits 
as Botticelli. His reputation 
among his contemporaries was very high, 
and on the death of Filippo Lippi Vasari con- 
sidered him the best painter in Florence; but 
in those later times when the merely tech- 
nical excellences of the art of painting, and 
especially the quality of surface fidelity, had 
assumed an exaggerated importance he went 
out of favor, to regain it fully in the very mod- 
ern epoch of appreciation of the essential qual- 
ities of the early schools of Italy ; so that to-day 
there is among the sincere lovers of Italian 
art no one of the cinque-centists who is held 
in such earnest admiration as he. 

Sir F..W. Burton says of him (National 
Gallery Catalogue): “Sandro was a man of 
singularly inventive genius, and endowed with 
an ardent and highly poetic temperament, 
which often betrayed him into an excess of 
fantasy. But the sense of life which glows 
through all his productions extenuates the 
fault of over-vehement action in his fig- 
ures. If he seldom attained the dignity of his 
master in pose, and generally fell short of him 
in majesty and simplicity of drapery, as well 
as in refinement of color, he nevertheless 
reached a high degree of excellence in both 
these last qualities. Where Fra Filippo was 
all repose, Sandro was all movement. His 
range of subjects was immense, according to 
the calls of his patrons and the untamable 
energy of his own nature. It extended from 
great scriptural compositions, as in his frescos 





in the Sistine Chapel, and large altarpieces, 
treated with great power, through the most 
touching scenes in the life of the Virgin, to 
events in classic history, including allegorical 
and mythological subjects, All these he treated 
in a form which was the natural outcome of 
the Renaissance, but with a verve, naiveté, 
and pathos peculiar to himself.” That he 
should be tolerated by a taste that regarded 
Guido Reni as the type of grace and the Ca- 
racci as the revivers of art was not to be ex- 
pected, or even that he should hold his own 
when the splendor of the Venetian school had 
eclipsed that of all contemporary painting so 
far that Raphael and Michael Angelo would 
have borrowed some of its glory, for he had 
not the drawing of the Urbinate, the imag- 
ination of the painter of the “ Last Judgment,” 
or the least of the attractions of the school 
of John Bellini. What Sir F. W. Burton says 
of his color as being less refined than that of 
Fra Filippo is by implication still too favora- 
ble. He has none of the instincts of the col- 
orist; his art is purely intellectual; and if his 
color ever has any meaning beyond the con- 
ventional utility of lending itself to the veri- 
similitude of the scene, it is mystic, as in the 
so-called “ Spring,” ! which is on the whole the 
most interesting picture of his that we have. 
With the suggestion there is in the work of his 
master, if he had felt the poetry of color he 
must have far surpassed him; but he shows 
no sign of recognizing the motive which Fra 
Filippo introduced into art, But with the seri- 
ous study of true art which seems to have come 


1 The figures to the extreme right of this compo- 
sition are painted in a greenish tint, probably to show 
their visionary character. 
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to compensate us for the impotence of pro- 
duction of it in our own day, there has come 
an appreciation of Botticelli probably better 
than that of his own time. We are on the 
whole better able to comprehend the eclectic 
and intellectual tendencies of the painter than 
even the most appreciative of his contempo- 
raries, because we are free from the prejudices 
of schools and the bias of the ecclesiastical 
requirements which have always been a great 
hindrance to the free development of pure art, 
preferring as they did consecrated forms and 
conventional dispositions which were conserva- 
tive and tranquilizing to the mind of the wor- 
shiper to any imaginative or artistic departure 
from the orthodox type. ‘To the Church a pic- 
ture was only a reminder of the devotion due, 
and the means of fixing the attention of the 
worshiper on the subject of his adoration — 
any contemplation of the refinements of art 
and the individuality of the artist would cause 
distractions that were not favorable to religious 
concentration. Art began to flourish only as a 
certain kind of intellectual freedom; what in 
fact we must recognize as reform made its way 
in the Christian world. In the most conserv- 
ative of all ecclesiastical organizations, the 
Orthodox or Eastern Church, the emancipa- 
tion of art has not yet taken place; the By- 
zantine types and formulas are still adhered 


to, as they were in the Western Church in the 
time of Cimabue, as sacred enunciations of 
immutable truth. 

This will enable us to understand the charac- 
ter of Botticelli and the relation of his art to 
that of his contemporaries more fully than the 


abstract criticism of it. He was not the first 
innovator, it is true,but he was the first who 
deliberately and fully accepted art as the in- 
strument of general culture, and as much at 
the service of the world as of the Church. He 
was as ready to paint a Venus as a Madonna, 
to illustrate Boccaccio as the New Testament. 
When he painted a Holy Family he paid small 
respect to the conventional disposition of his 
characters, and he shows the most charming 
perception of the felicities of maternal tender- 
ness and infantile moods in the inventions of 
his Madonnas and Holy Families. His profane 
subjects are equally felicitous in invention and 
in perception of human nature, and his story- 
telling is perhaps the most complete of his 
epoch. It is easy to find in his work a head 
drawn out of symmetry, but it is not easy to 


1 Crowe says that he was a tanner. 

2 Crowe (“Gazette des Beaux Arts”) denies this, 
saying that documents found prove that there was no 
such goldsmith in Florence. But documents cannot 
prove this. They may fail to give proof of the existence 
of a man, but their absence is purely negative evidence; 
the proper document may have been lost, or it may never 
have existed. In the time of Botticelli the records of the 
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find a figure which does not tell its story per- 
fectly. 

His father, Mariano Filipepi, was a well-to- 
do Florentine citizen ! who desired to give his 
son a good education, but the boy seemed so 
slow at books that he was sent as apprentice to 
a goldsmith, Botticelli,” from whom he got his 
art name. It is clear that he was not so dull as 
might be suspected from his reluctance to take 
the form of education proposed for him, but 
he was, as we can see by his pictures, of an in- 
tense individuality, and must have been refrac- 
tory to any form of education that did not 
follow his own groove. ‘That he was an exten- 
sive reader is clear from the range of his sub- 
jects, and that his critical acumen was subtle is 
equally clear from his interpretation of them. 
In Master Botticelli’s workshop he probably 
made the acquaintance of the leading painters 
of hi8 day in Florence, and the art of the gold- 
smith was then so intimately related to all the 
other arts in the main elements of design and 
invention that the education of the workman 
differed but little in its beginnings from that 
of the painter; nor was he the first who from 
the former found his way to the latter easy. 
The Pollaiuoli brothers, and their more famous 
contemporary Verrocchio, were probably often 
in his master’s shop, and the guilds of painters 
and other art workers were still to a certain 
extent universities for the specialties in which 
they were interested. Our modern idea of edu- 
cation as the placing of a broad platform of 
cognizances on which any profession may be 
built or any specialty founded had no place 
in the mind of that day. All education was 
more or less specialized from the beginning ; 
and the boy who was intended to be an artist 
was sent to the doffega of some master when 
he was eight or ten years old. If he was stupid 
he became an assistant and followed the orders 
of a master in the kind of work for which he 
was capacitated; if he had any individuality 
he became ultimately an independent painter, 
one of the school; and often his work passes 
for that of the head of it. 

Few of Botticelli’s works being dated, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine their 
sequence. He had, as wecan judge from Vasari, 
already a reputation when his master died, and 
he was then but twenty-three or twenty-four 
years old. His first independent commission, 
so far as we know, was the “ Fortitude,” one ot 
a series of allegorical pictures for the Merca- 
guilds were not so authoritative or so rigorously kept, 
if we may judge from what is after all only negative 
evidence itself, asin the earlier centuries when the arts 
had their secrets profoundly guarded. I am not over- 
credulous of Vasari’s statements, but in this case the 


tradition is not contradicted, and the internal evidence 
is in accord with him. 
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tanzia, or tribunal of commerce ; the Pollaiuoli 
executing the others of the series. The “ Forti- 
tude” is in the Uffizi. We learn that in 1469 
he had already executed several madonnas. 
Art had become fashionable in Florence as the 
decoration of the residences of the wealthy 
nobles and merchants, and the Medici were 
Sandro’s patrons. The classical and literary 
taste of the artist must have appealed especially 
to these luxurious citizens of the wealthiest 
city of Italy ; and if we may judge from the re- 
volt of Savonarola against its corruption, art of 
a purely religious character was not likely to 
drive out the more entertaining form of which 
Botticelli was the great master. In 1478 he 
was commissioned by the Medici to paint the 
Pazzi, after the revolt and defeat of the latter, 
on the wall of the council hall. This work 
has perished. In 1480 he painted to the order 
of the Vespucci family the fresco of St. Augus- 
tine on the wall of the church of the Ognissanti, 
and in 1481 he was called to Rome to assist 
in the decoration of the Sistine Chapel. Va- 
sari says he was made overseer of the work, 
which must be taken as proof of his great 
general capacity at least, for he was not the 
oldest of the painters engaged on this impor- 
tant task. Signorelli, Perugino, Cosimo Ros- 
selli, and Ghirlandaio were his co-workers, and 
it is probable that his supervision was mainly 
in the distribution of the spaces for the fres- 
cos. On each of the long walls of the chapel 
are six pictures —those to the right represent- 
ing scenes from the life of Moses, and those to 
the left others from the life of Christ. Above 
these and between the windows are a series 
of twenty-eight popes, which, with the second 
and fifth scenes from the Old Testament, and 
the second from the New, are by Botticelli. 
The opposing scenes are Moses in the desert 
and Christ in the wilderness. Moses is repre- 
sented in seven different scenes according to 
the then accepted and universally followed 
system of making the picture a history in it- 
self. He is shown as killing the Egyptian, 
fleeing, protecting Jethro’s daughters, water- 
ing their flocks for them, taking off his shoes 
on the holy ground, prostrate before the fiery 
bush, and finally at the head of the Israelites 
going forth from Egypt. The opposing pic- 
ture shows in similar divisions the story of the 
Temptation. It is evident that in work of this 
kind the elements of composition and general 
arrangements of the story-telling must give 
way to the legibility of the entire work, and 
we can well imagine that Botticelli preferred 


1 The non-occurrence of the anemone, now one of 
the most splendid attractions of the flora of Tuscany, 
in this collection of flowers, which is painted with al- 
most scientific exactitude, is considered as a proof of 
the late arrival of that flower from the East, and that 
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his easel pictures and his Florentine commis- 
sions; and we do not know that much of such 
work was done by him. In 1482 he was 
called to decorate a hall of the town-hall of 
Florence with Ghirlandaio ; but it is not prob- 
able that he left the work in Rome, where he 
finished his commission only in 1484, and noth- 
ing is now known of his having done it. In 
1491 he was commissioned to do the mosaics 
in the chapel of St. Zenobius in the Duomo 
of Florence ; but they have perished, and there 
is nothing to prove that he accepted the com- 
mission. In this branch of art then we have 
only the frescos in the Sistine Chapel, which 
to my feeling are less interesting than the 
minor works in which Botticelli’s individuality 
had fuller play and his marvelous fancy had 
more liberty. Of these the “Spring” is the most 
important. It is one of those allegories which 
fascinate by the insolvable puzzle they offer to 
the student. A representation of springtime 
it is not; but it is not so easy to suggest a 
probable interpretation. One side of the pic- 
ture seems to have given the name to the 
whole. It is certain that it has some meaning 
in allusion to the seasons, or nature, but | 
can conceive no interpretation which will ex- 
plain everything in the picture. ‘The action 
proceeds from the right (of the spectator), 
where a female figure robed in characteristic 
gauzy drapery, revealing the whole form, seems 
to be fleeing from the embraces of a male fig- 
ure floating on the air and evidently personat- 
ing a wind, for he blows on the object of his 
pursuit while he grasps her under the arms. 
She turns to look back on her pursuer and 
presents her face to us in three-fourths view, 
showing that a stream of flowers is coming 
from her mouth, and we distinguish various 
species. Before her advances a fantastically 
dressed female who is crowned with flowers, 
has her robes embroidered with them, wears 
a girdle of roses, has her lap full of them, and 
is in the act of scattering them before her; 
while the turf under her feet is dotted with 
the common flowers of the Tuscan fields.! 
The head of this figure, shown in the engrav- 
ing by Mr. Cole, is one of the strongest and 
most masterly in drawing of the artist’s work, 
and evidently had some significance in the alle- 
gory. Inthe center, elevated above the other 
characters and a little distance beyond, so as 
to form the crown of the composition, leaving 
the other figures in two groups, one on either 
hand, is a fully draped woman in the costume 
of the epoch, and evidently a portrait, in the 


it did not exist there in the time when this picture was 
painted. It is certain that if it had been known in the 
fields of Florence its conspicuousness of form and 
color would have made it impossible to leave it out 
of this gorgeous hortus siccus. 
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attitude of listening or admiring, as if the other 
characters were a part of a pageant displayed 
before her. ‘To the left of her are three dan- 
cing women, a group which Mr. Cole has 
made one of his most successful engravings ; ! 
it is the group commonly called the “ ‘Three 
Graces.” Above the central figure hovers Cupid 
about to shoot an arrow, with a head of flame, 
at the dancing figures. At the extreme left (of 
the spectator) is Mercury holding aloft his 
wand, about which gathers a cloud. The back- 
ground is a thicket of trees of various kinds, 
of which some are loaded with fruit. The 
composition is almost symmetrically pyrami- 
dal without being formal, the central figure 
rising above the others in defiance of the per- 
spective of which Botticelli was so fond, and 
above her the Cupid forming the apex. 

The interpretation of the allegory must be 
left to the ingenuity of the student; I can find 
none which will suffice. ‘The Spring (if one of 
the figures is intended to personate that sea- 
son) must be the gauzily-draped female at the 
right escaping from the wind (? of winter), and 
the figure next her, covered with flowers, can 
only be early Summer or Flora, for the roses 
she is charged with are not spring flowers. 
The central figure has no attribute which justi- 
fies the calling her Venus or Juno, as some have 
done, and the type of figure is not that which 
the painter has chosen for the former goddess ; 
the three figures are to be considered as the 
Graces only because they are three, though 
they might as properly be considered the type 
of festivity, which has more to do with the au- 
tumn than with the spring; and, finally, what 
has Mercury to do with the spring rather than 
with any other season ? The trees loaded with 
fruit are not a possible attribute of the spring- 
time. I believe it is rather a portrait of some 
one of the circle or belongings of the Medici, 
for whom the picture was painted, and that this 
person is represented by the central figure, with 
allusions of an allegorical nature representing 
the virtues and beneficences attributed to her 
or to the family. Mercury indicatescommercial 
prosperity ; Cupid, her fascination; the Graces, 
her personal charms; the spring group, the 
awakening life and Renaissance of the régime ; 
and the orchard, the prosperity of the realm. 

The discovery, a few years ago, of some 
frescos by Botticelli in the villa Lemmi near 
Florence, through the cleaning off the white- 
wash with which the intelligent proprietors 
of some time gone had preserved them, was 


1 When Mr. Cole sent me the proof of this block I 
took it at once to Hébert, the veteran director of the 
French Academy at Rome. His comments on it were 
most flattering for the engraver, and he sent for the 
young engravers of the school to show them what work 
the Americans were doing in wood-engraving. Being 
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a great good fortune for his admirers. The 
frescos had been mostly destroyed; but the 
fragments that remained were better preserved, 
probably, than if they had been visible all 
their time of existence. The villa had belonged 
to the ‘Tornabuoni family from 1469 to 1541, 
and Lucrezia Tornabuoni married Piero de’ 
Medici, son of Cosimo, and became the mother 
of Lorenzo. In 1486 Lorenzo ‘Tornabuoni, 
son of Giovanni, through the mediation of 
Lorenzo married Giovanna, daughter of Maso 
de’ Licca dei Albizzi. These frescos were 
painted (V. Ch Ephrussi “ Gazette des Beaux 
Arts”) to commemorate this wedding, as ap- 
pears from the portraits and arms contained 
in them. One represents three ladies led by a 
fourth to be presented to a taller one, who holds 
a handkerchief to receive some flowers which 
one of the visitors is presenting. To the right 
a child is holding a coin which displays the 
Albizzi arms, and the tall lady is Giovanna 
in the very dress, headdress, and necklace in 
which Niccolo Fiorentino has represented her 
on a medal, with the Three Graces on the re- 
verse. (Have we not here a clue to the per- 
sonality in the “Spring” ?) ‘The second of 
the frescos represents the bridegroom Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni led by a female figure to be pre 
sented to the seven arts. He also is recogniz- 
able, as in the case of Giovanna, by the medal 
of Niccolo Fiorentino and the portrait by Ghir- 
landaio in Sta. Maria Novella. On the reverse 
of the Lorenzo medal is a Mercury, as on that 
of Giovanna were the Three Graces. These 
details seem to me to strengthen the hypothesis 
that the “ Spring” picture is a commemorative 
one, and dedicated to Giovanna in great proba- 
bility after her marriage, but if not to her then 
to some other woman of the connection on a 
similar occasion. When the portraits which 
Botticelli painted are made, as they ought to 
be, the subject of special study and collection, 
we shall then be able to explain this and some 
of the social problems of his day. 

Foramong the innovations due to him is that 
of developing portraiture as a distinct branch 
of painting. From the time of Fra Filippo, 
as we have seen, the employment of personal 
types in place of the orthodox had obtained; 
but it was only in obedience to the demands 
of the Church, as a general thing, that the 
painter worked. ‘The usual consequences of 
wealth and ostentation followed; and the pleas- 
ure of seeing one’s self in a holy picture in- 
vited the perhaps still greater one of seeing 


himself an ardent admirer of Botticelli, and having in 
his early studies copied this picture, he was in a position 
to pronounce with authority on its fidelity, as by his 
training to judge of its quality as style. So much with 
reference to the general question of the merits of 
American wood-engraving. 
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the same semblance on one’s own walls; and 
Botticelli, with his contempt of all precedent, 
was the man to introduce the practice of mak- 
ing portraits for purely secular purposes. ‘The 
favorite type in his own work has a curious 
portrait resemblance to that of Fra Filippo, as 
if all the early studies had been made from the 
master’s model. 

In the Sistine fresco of the “Temptation ” 
there is a curious indication of the independence 
of the painter’s way of looking at ecclesiastical 
themes. ‘The nominal subject of the composi- 
tion is swamped by the accessory inventions 
of the painter. In the center—not on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, but on the tower of a 
church —are the tempter and Christ, the former 
pointing out the expanse below. At the ex- 
treme left, on an eminence representing the 
mountain, the two are engaged in discussion ; 
and at the right,on another similar height, the 
tempter is being repelled and flies, while the 
angels bring in wine and bread for the Saviour. 
In the first two scenes the tempter is repre- 
sented as a friar with the hood on his head 
and a rosary in his hand, and in the last he 
flies away with his robes being torn off, his 
eagle’s feet showing, and with all his monstrous 
physical attributes; but all is in an extreme 
distance, while the foreground is filled with 
a representation of the daily sacrifice in front 
of the temple to which a crowd of people 
come, some bringing offerings and others 
looking on, none of whom have anything to do 
with the Temptation or the legend. ‘The high 
priest has a miter, which seems to me a sug- 
gestion of the tri-regno of the popes. ‘The tri- 
regno is clearin the subject of the sin of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, where the high priest is 
incensing the altar, and Moses confounds the 
arrogant three, all being admirably grouped 
around the altar in the center, while at the 
right are the three menacing Moses, and at the 
left Moses curses them, and the ground opens 
to receive them. In the background is a Roman 
triumphal arch in ruin, and at the left are ex- 
tensive ruins of Roman buildings. In the place 
of the Imperial inscription on the main entabla- 
ture of the arch is the following inscription, 
“NEMO SIBI ASSUMMAT HONOREM NISI VOCA- 
‘TUS ADEOV TANQUAM ARON.” The OV of the 
last word but two is almost illegible and may 
be other, and the V may be only an accident 
of the decay of the fresco. 

Of Botticelli’s notable work is the illustrated 
Dante now in the Museum of Berlin. He was 


a devoted student of the poet, which alone is 
evidence sufficient that he was a great reader, 
and he had acquired a smattering of Greek, 
besides the knowledge of Latin necessary to 
all painters of Scripture subjects, as no version 
in the vernacular existed. 


That he was not 








BOTTICELLI. 


only a wide reader but an earnest thinker we 
have more evidence than that of his art. When 
Savonarola inflamed Florence with his doc- 
trines of reform Botticelli became one of his 
disciples, and contributed to the iconoclast’s 
bonfires many of his profane subjects, and 
naturally ceased painting similar pictures. ‘The 
story that he entirely abandoned painting and 
was reduced to great misery and want is, 
however, one of the exaggerations of Vasari, 
and there is abundant evidence of its falsity. 
He was, it is true, one of the disciples of the 
reformer, and adhered to his doctrines and 
morality till his death; but he appears to the 
last as the counselor of the Medici in the 
public works, in conjunction with Ghirlandaio; 
and as he had a house and vineyard of his 
own outside the gates of San Frediano and 
had nephews with whom he lived in Florence, 
it is most improbable that he was in such pov- 
erty as Vasari suggests. Moreover we have a 
picture by him, dated 1500, in which he shows 
his fidelity to the doctrines of his master in the 
faith. It is in the National Gallery of London 
—a Nativity, known from its long-time pos- 
sessor, who was likewise its owner at the time 
when its importance was recognized, as “ Fuller 
Maitland’s picture.” It is thus described by 
Sir F. W. Burton in the Catalogue: 


Beneath a thatched penthouse fronting an opening 
in some white rocks, with a background of distant 
trees, the Virgin Mother kneels in prayer over the 
Child, who, reclining against a pack-saddle, looks 
up towards her, making infantilegestures. St. Joseph 
is crouched near, as if in sleep. Behind are an ox 
and an ass feeding from a wicker crib; on the left 
the three Magi; on the right three shepherds kneel 
in adoration, attended by angels. Three angels 
kneel on the thatch of the shed, reading from a book 
held by the central one. In the rocky foreground 
three long-robed young men, crowned with myrtle, 
and three angels, embrace in joy, while demons 
seek to hide themselves in the crevices of the rocks. 
High above, the heavens open in a golden glory, 
and a choir of twelve angels, hand in hand, wheel 
round in exultant dance, singing, and bearing olive 
branches and banderoles, with crowns dependent 
from them. The subject is conceived in a manner 
highly mystical and symbolical, expressive of the 
effects of the Advent upon the good and the evil. 
The color of the robes and the wings of the angels, 
alternately red, green, and white, are symbolical. 
Above the picture, on a gray ground, is the fol- 
lowing inscription in Greek characters. 


‘This is thus translated by Professor Colvin : 


This picture was painted end of 1500, during the 
troubles of Italy, by me, Alexander, half the time 
after the time in which was being accomplished the 
eleventh chapter of St. John the Evangelist and the 
second travail of the Apocalypse, and when Satan 
was loosed on earth for three and a half years. In 
the end the demon will be chained and trampled 
under foot as in this picture. 
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Of course this refers to the persecution and 
martyrdom of Savonarola in 1497-98, and the 
three persons the angels are welcoming are 
Savonarola, Domenico Buonvicini of Pescia, 
and Silvestro Maruffi, whose terrestrial mis- 
sion is designated by little streamers bearing 
the inscription, “ Hominibus bonz _ volun- 
tatis.” Besides this evidence we know that 
Botticelli received commissions for madonna 
pictures to the end of his life, and though 
they may have been only dofega works, exe- 
cuted by his pupils, they would have sufficed 
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to keep him from want. We hear of many 
pictures painted after 1500. Vasari says that 
he was crippled and had to walk on crutches 
in the latter part of his life. This may be a 
reason why he should have painted little him- 
self, but it is no evidence that he suffered want, 
and the positive evidence to the, contrary is 
sufficient. His birth is differently stated as in 
1446 and 1447, and his death as in 1510 and 
1515. He is buried in the tomb of his family 
at Florence in the church of the Ognissanti. 


W. J. Stillman. 





STERN OF OLD “* 


THE PERILS 
WHENEVER, in any wars 
in which the United States 
has been engaged, asudden 

increase in its naval force 
has become necessary, the 
Government has_ experi- 
enced no difficulty in at oncq 
manning the additions to its 
fleet with native sailors. Indeed 
{ many of the seamen who during 
| the war for the Union went fear- 








lessly aloft amid the smoke and 
flash of naval combat were de- 
scendants of the gallant souls 
who manned the yards of the 
Bonhomme Richard, Lexington; 
and Constitution, and were, like 
their ancestors, American fisher- 
men and whalemen. 
: The whalemen especially have been the 
sinews of the American navy. Inured todanger 
by a calling in which the chances were as des- 
perate as those of battle, they stepped from 


1 Much of the material for this article was gathered 
from log-bcoks, old newspapers, and records in the 
possession of F. C. Sanford of Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts. 
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the whale-boat to the man-of-war simply to 
face a foe of a different kind. ‘They needed no 
baptism under fire before they could meet an 
enemy without flinching, and when they re- 
sponded to their country’s call they grimly 
applied to each hostile ship the old whaling 
motto, “ Dead whale or stove boat.” Such 
was the spirit of the American whalemen, and 
it still survives not only among the veterans 
of the craft but also among their descendants, 
though the whaling industry itself has dwindled 
to insignificance. 

The Nantucket boy who ties a fork to his 
mother’s darning cotton and then tries to har- 
poon the cat, yelling, as the latter makes its 
escape, “ Pay out, mother! Pay out! There 
ishe sounds through the window! ” is certainly 
worthy of the “ boat-steerer” who was his sire. 
Then, too, we find in the vernacular of the old 
whaling ports, even among the younger gen- 
erations, delightful relics of the whalers’ idioms. 
The railroad train “ ties up”; a wagon is a 
“ side-wheel craft,” and you are requested “ to 
shift to windward” or “leeward” according 
as the sides need trimming; “ Where are you 
heading for?” is the question invariably asked 
of you if you are met out walking; you learn 
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that your veteran whaleman neighbor of last 
summer died in the winter “in a flurry”; 


” 


the farmer “lands” his produce at your 
“ quarter-galleries ” (meaning, in this instance, 
the rear kitchen, but also applied to that mod- 
ern accessory of feminine attire, the bustle) ; 
you are instructed to “<ouse the glim” on 
retiring for the night; directed, if you cannot 
open the post-office door, to try turning the 
knob to the “ westward,” and if the door 
still refuses to yield are informed that prob- 
ably the postmistress “has battened down 





’ 


the hatches” and gone “gamming.” ‘To 
“gam” means to gossip. ‘The word occurs 
again and again in the log-books of the old 
whalers. ‘The uninitiated might suppose it sig- 
nified merely spinning yarns on the fo’castle. 
But to the old whaleman it has a far deeper 
meaning. When the whalemen met on the 
high seas thousands of miles from home they 
would lay to, sometimes for hours, captains 
and crew would exchange visits, letters from 
and for home be delivered, and the story of the 
voyages told. That was a“ gam.” One vessel 
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often brought to another the first news from 
homein two years. Meanwhile, however, a year 
had elapsed since the vessel last from port left 
her moorings, and at least another year would 
pass before the homeward-bound crew would 
sight their native shore. No wonder the young 
captain, as his home harbor hove in sight, 
eagerly scanned the crowd upon the wharf 
through his marine glass until it rested per- 
haps upon a fair young face full of anxious 
expectation. Gamming is indeed a relic of 
one of the most romantic, and perhaps pa- 
thetic, phases of the whaler’s life. Every vessel 
that sailed carried messages to relatives and 
friends thousands of miles away, and every ves- 
sel that came to her moorings brought tidings 
of cheer or sorrow from distant seas. A wife 
might have the letter which she had written 
to her husband two years before returned to 
her, because ,his vessel had not been spoken 
—and alas! she had not been spoken by any 
of the vessels that had returned during the 
year. ‘Time would only deepen the mystery 
of her husband’s fate, and perhaps the wife 
would never know whether the ship was cast 
upon one of the islands of the Pacific and the 
crew massacred by the savage inhabitants, or 
split upon a sunken reef and engulfed with all 
hands; and so she would sit weeping in her 
lonely chamber while her neighbors made 
merry over the return of a son, father, lover, 
or husband, and the streets rang with the songs 
of happy Jack. Whalemen returning home 
were liable to find that many changes had 
taken place during their long voyages. An 
old whaleman told me that he was obliged to 
sail on one of his voyages just after his mother’s 
burial, leaving his father bowed down with 
grief. His vessel was hardly at her moorings 
three years later before said father slapped 
him on the back and said, “ Alfred, come up 
to the house an’ [ ’Il introduce you to your 
mother!” 

In many of the old whaling ports one may 
still hear snatches of “’Round Cape Horn,” a 
song much in vogue in the days when the 
whaling industry was at its height. Following 
are a few characteristic stanzas : 


1 asked a maiden by my side, 
Who sighed and looked to me forlorn, 
‘¢ Where is your heart?” She quick replied, 
*¢?Round Cape Horn,” 
I said, ‘1 ’ll let your fathers know,” 
To boys in mischief on the lawn ; 
They all replied, ‘‘ Then you must go 
*Round Cape Horn.” 


In fact I asked a little boy 

If he could tell where he was born ; 
He answered, with a mark of joy, 
**’Round Cape Horn.’ 


’ 
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There is no exaggeration in these stanzas. 
The male population of the old whaling ports 
was divided into those who were away on a 
whaling voyage, those who were just return- 
ing from one, and those who were preparing 
to start on one. ‘The youth who had not 
doubled “the Cape” was considered a non- 
entity, and had no more chance with the belles 
of Nantucket, New Bedford, or New London 
than a non-combatant has with those of a gar- 
rison town, Many a bride stepped from her 
home aboard her husband’s whaler for a honey- 
moon on a three-years’ whaling voyage “’round 
Cape Horn” and then north to the Arctic 
Ocean; to return perhaps with a toddleskin 
or two born at sea. For a whaler’s wife to have 
been “’round the Cape” half a dozen times, 
or even more, was nothing extraordinary. A 
woman who had no children to keep her at 
home considered it her duty to share the 
perils of her husband’s calling. One of these 
at least she could avert. ‘The steward of a 
whaling vessel was generally some vicious, 
abandoned fellow who had a pleasant way, if 
the captain or one of the mates gave him of- 
fense, of spicing some dish served at the offi- 
cers’ mess with ground glass or poison. In 
many other respects the presence of the cap- 
tain’s wife doubtless made life in the cabin and 
on the quarter-deck more cheerful. I am 
credibly informed that one vessel, whose 
captain was usually accompanied by his wife 
and family, was equipped with a set of cro- 
quet which was put up on deck in seasons of 
calm, though scientific playing could scarcely 
have taken placé on the sloping deck. 

As whaling voyages usually lasted several 
years, and the captain’s authority was as abso- 
lute as his responsibility was great, the whaling 
industry with its many perils naturally devel- 
oped men who seemed born to command — 
strong, active, and full of strategic resources, 
and never hesitating to enforce their rights. A 
better illustration of their proud spirit cannot be 
given than the encounter in Halifax between 
Greene, the mate of a Nantucket vessel, and 
the Duke of Clarence, admiral of the British 
fleet, and afterwards William IV. ‘The dispute 
arose over the duke’s attentions to a girl, and 
reached its climax in the Nantucket mate’s 
seizing the future king of England and hurling 
him downstairs. An eye-witness of the affair 
was wont in after years to add as a decorative 
detail that the click of the duke’s sword-hilt 
was heard on every stair. Greene at once went 
aboard his ship and refused to obey a sum 
mons from the admiral, who, it afterwards 
transpired, had intended to make the plucky 
Nantucket man an officer in the English navy. 

All the strategic resources of a quick, ready 
mind were often called into play during a 
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whaleman’s career, not only in weathering 
storms and in avoiding destruction of boats 
and loss of life when attacking whales, but 
also in escaping massacre from savage isl- 
anders and in outwitting pirates. In 1819 
the whaleship Syrev, while on a voyage to the 
eastward of Cape Horn, met with an adven- 
ture which would have proved fatal to all 
hands but for a quick stratagem of the mate. 
One fine day, off one of the Pelew Islands, all 
the boats being after whales, and but a few 
men left aboard the vessel, a large band of 
armed natives suddenly swarmed over the bul- 
warks. ‘The crew fled to the rigging, leaving 
the naked, howling savages in full command 
of the ship. ‘The mate, on coming alongside, 
took in the situation at a glance, and quickly 
ordered the men to open the arm-chests and 
scatter on deck all the tacks they could 
find. In a moment it fairly rained tacks upon 
the naked savages. The deck was soon cov- 
ered with these little nails. They pierced the 
feet of the islanders, who danced about with 
pain which increased with every step they 
took, until, with yells of rage and agony, they 
tumbled headlong into the sea and swam 
ashore. Unfortunately in the struggle the 
mate received an arrow-wound just over one 
of his eyes, and was obliged to retire from 
the sea. 

The ship Awashonks of Falmouth, Prince 
Coffin, master, touched October 5, 1835, at 
Ramarik Island, one of the Marshall group. 
The natives, as was customary, came on board, 
but not in unusual numbers. About noon, the 
ship’s company being scattered,— three aloft 
on the lookout for whales, and one watch be- 
low,—the natives, who had unnoticed grouped 
themselves, made a sudden rush for the whal- 
ing spades and began a murderous onslaught 
upon all on deck, killing the captain and the 
first mate. ‘The third mate escaped by jumping 
down the fore-hatchway. ‘The natives, being 
now in possession of the deck, fastened down 
the hatches and closed the companionway, 
and the leader took the wheel and headed the 
ship for the shore. But the men aloft, notwith- 
standing the horrible butchery they had wit- 
nessed, retained sufficient presence of mind to 
cut the braces, and, the yards swinging freely, 
the ship lost her steerage-way and _ slowly 
drifted towards open water. — , 

Meanwhile those below had worked their 
way aft to the armory in the cabin, from which 
they fired with muskets whenever a savage 
presented a mark. ‘The third mate now or- 
dered a keg of powder up from the run, and a 
large quantity of its contents was placed on 
the upper step of the companionway and a 
train laid to the cabin. Commanding the men 
to rush on deck the moment of the explosion, 
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regardless of the consequences to him, the 
mate fired the train. With the crash of timbers 
were mingled the yells of wounded and man- 
gled savages; and the crew, rushing on deck, 
swept the terrified islanders overboard. The 
gallant third mate, Silas Jones, took charge of 
the ship and brought her home. 

A clever ruse was executed at considerable 
peril in April, 1771, by two Nantucket whaling 
captains, Isaiah Chadwick and Obed Bunker, 
whose sloops were lying at anchor in the har- 
bor of Abaco. Observing a ship off the mouth 
of the harbor signaling for assistance, one of 
the captains, with a crew composed of men 
from sloops, went to the stranger’s aid. On 
boarding her the commanding officer wel- 
comed him by presenting a pistol to his head 
and ordering him to pilot the ship into the 
harbor. ‘The Nantucket skipper naturally 
obeyed, but took care to pilot the vessel to an 
anchorage where a point of land lay between 
her and the sloops. ‘The whale-boat was then 
dismissed. ‘The skipper had noticed that all the 
men on the deck of the ship were armed, while 
one unarmed man paced the cabin. The 
Nantucketer, concluding from these circum- 
stances that the ship was in the hands of 
pirates or mutineers, the man in the cabin be- 
ing the former captain, straightway devised a 
plan for recapturing the vessel. An invitation 
to dine on one of the sloops was extended to 
the usurping captain. He accepted, and came 
aboard with the boatswain and the man who 
had been seen pacing the cabin, whom they 
introduced as a passenger. At a given signal 
the usurper was seized and bound, and the 
actual captain then explained that the crew 
had mutinied with the intention of becoming 
pirates. ‘The Nantucketers then promised im- 
munity to the boatswain if he would return to 
the ship, come back to the sloops with the 
former mate who was in irons, and aid in re- 
capturing the vessel. ‘They shrewdly intimated 
that a man-of-war was lying within two hours’ 
sail, from whom they could secure the neces- 
sary aid to overpower ail resistance, and agreed 
with him that they would set certain signals 
when they had obtained help from the war ves- 
sel. ‘The boatswain, however, remained away 
so long that it became evident he had played 
false. One of the sloops then stood out boldly 
as if to invoke the aid of the man-of-war. As 
she approached the ship the mutineers shifted 
their guns over to the side at which they ex 
pected her to pass, and trained them so as to 
sink her. But the Nantucketer was too clever 
for them. ‘The sloop suddenly changed her 
course and swept by on the opposite side be- 
fore the ship’s crew could reshift the guns. 
Then, standing on her course, she sailed out of 
sight. She then tacked, and, having set the 
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signal agreed on with the boatswain, steered 
straight for the corsair. When the sloop was 
sighted from the ship, the crew of the latter, 
seeing the signal, presumed there was an 
armed force from the man-of-war aboard the 
Nantucketer, and precipitately taking to their 
boats, they fled to the shore, where they were 
afterwards captured. ‘The whalemen took pos- 
session of their prize, released the mate, and 
sailed the ship to New Providence, where a 
bounty of $2500 was awarded them. 

As the vessel whose boat-steerer was the 
first to fasten on to a whale could claim 
the cetacean against all comers, there was 
naturally great rivalry between the boats from 
different vessels which had_ simultaneously 
sighted a whale as to which should be the 
first to fasten on; and this spirit of rivalry was 
fanned to fever heat when the whalers hap- 
pened to be of different nationalities, for in- 


stance, American 
and English. About 
1816 the boats of the 
Apollo of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Captain Jethro Dag- 
gett, the first whaler from 
“the Vineyard” to round 
Cape Horn, were famous 
for “ getting there ” ahead 
of all rivals. One day the 
captain of an English 
whaler came aboard the 
Apollo for a“ gam.” Inthe 
course of conversation he 
asked : 

“Are those the boats 
that beat everything in these waters?” 

“Look at the crew, not the boats!” was 
Captain Daggett’s quick reply. 

‘There has been considerable discussion re- 
garding the ship which struck the first sperm 
whale in the Pacific Ocean, the honor being 


claimed for several vessels. It is, however, 
possible to fix not only upon the first ship but 
also upon the first person that merits this dis- 
tinction. Samuel Enderly, a famous London 
merchant of the last century, having many 
dealings with the whaling merchants of Nan- 
tucket, not infrequently fitted out Nantucket 
commanders. In 1788 he fitted out James 
Shields with the ship Amelia for the Brazil 
banks. ‘The Amelia arriving on the whaling 
ground too late in the season, the mate, Arch- 


















ilaus Hammond, induced 
Captain Shields to round Cape 
Horn. Soon after entering 
the Pacific Ocean Mr. Ham- 
mond struck and killed the 
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first sperm whale. The Ame/ia was soon 
filled with oil, and proceeded to Callao, 
Peru, where she recruited, sailing thence for 
London, and arriving there in September, 


1790. 
In June of the same year in which the Amelia 
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was fitted out the 7enelope, of Nantucket, from 
Dunkirk, was whaling in the Arctic Ocean. 
Perhaps nothing illustrates better the daring 
of the American whalemen than the intrepid- 
ity with which they pushed their small vessels 
far into the frozen regions of the North. Over 
a century ago the /%nelope reached a point 
beyond which the best equipped modern Arc- 
tic expeditions have been able to penetrate 
only a little more than one hundred and 
seventy-five miles. ‘The following entry from 
the log of the Zenelope records this remarkable 
achievement : 


Sunday June 22 day First fresh winds 
South & a Ruged Sea Plenty of 
Snow Later Part saw ice to South 
West of us; Shifted to the Northward 
but still thick weather; saw a numbe 
of ships but no whales. So end 

this 24 hours. Lat. 79-02. 


Perhaps the most thrilling narrative of the 
perils of Arctic whaling has come down to us 
from the last century; and while the facts it 
gives seem beyond the range of the possible, 
it is so minute in date and detail that to reject 
it altogether hardly seems justifiable. In Au- 
gust, 1775, runs the story, Captain Warrens, of 
the whaler Greenland, while becalmed among 
icebergs sighted a vessel with rigging dis- 
mantled. She had the appearance of having 
been a long time deserted. A boat was low- 
ered and pulled for her, and Captain Warrens 
with part of the crew boarded her. ‘The deck 
was deserted, but when they descended into 
the cabin a weird spectacle met their eyes. 
Seated at the table was the corpse of a man 
covered with green, damp mold. He held a 
pen, and before him lay a log-book this having 
been the last entry : 
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We have now been enclosed in 
the ice seventeen days. The fire went out yester- 
day, and our master has been trying ever since to 
kindle it again without success. His wife died this 
morning. There is no relief. 


Nov. 14, 1762. 


On the floor lay the corpse of a man, and a 
dead woman was found in one of the cabin 
berths. In the forepart of the vessel dead sail- 
ors were discovered, and at the foot of the 
gangway crouched a boy. No fuel nor pro- 
visions were found. The vessel had been fro- 
zen in thirteen years. It is difficult to give 
credence to this tale. But it is current in 
whaling circles, and old whalemen say they 
heard it seventy years ago from the veteran 
whalemen of those days. 

Sesides the perils of the sea, which in the 
case of the whalemen— whose cruises often led 
them into waters never before vexed by the 
keels of civilized nations and among islands 
inhabited by savages—were far greater than 
those which encompassed the ordinary mer- 
chantmen, there were the dangers involved 
in their special vocation. ‘Their huge prey 
often wrought as great destruction as the hur- 
ricane or the ice. Instances are on record 
where as soon as struck the whale has shown 
fight, and in turn attacked and splintered the 
boats about him or smashed them all with 
one sweep of his tail, crushing and mangling 
some poor fellow in his jaws. ‘The lurid lith 
ographs depicting scenes of this kind, which 
were so popular when the whaling industry 
was at its height, were founded upon well- 
authenticated instances. A number of these 

\“ whaleiana ” hang in the “ Captains’ Room ” 
in the Nantucket custom-house, where the old 
whaling captains meet to smoke and “ gam” ; 
and almost any one of these veterans can give 
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the names of the vessels and boat-steerers, and 
even further details of the tragedies depicted 
in this art gallery. 

The Boston “ News Letter” of October 2, 
1766, reports a Captain Clark discovering a 
spermaceti whale near George’s Banks. He 
manned his boat, and gave chase. A son of the 
captain was forward, ready with the lance, Sud- 
denly the whale came up with its jaws against 
the bow with such violence that the captain’s 
son was thrown a considerable distance into the 
air. When he fell, the whale, having turned, 
caught him in its jaws and made off with 
him. 

The New York “ Post Boy” of October 
14, 1771, gives the following curious instance. 
Marshall Jenkins, belonging to a vessel then 
recently returned to Edgartown, had a singu- 
lar experience. ‘The boat of which he was one 
of the crew struck a whale. It turned, bit 
the boat in two, took Jenkins in its mouth, 
and went down with him. On rising again 
it threw him into one part of the boat, and 
he was rescued with the rest of the crew. 
Jenkins was a fortnight recovering from his 
bruises. 

In October, 1832, the ship //ecfor of New 
Bedford raised a whale and lowered for it. 
The whale at once took the initiative, and 
struck the mate’s boat, staving it badly. ‘The 
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captain’s boat then advanced on the whale. 
The monster turned in an instant, seized the 
boat in its jaws, held it on end, and shook it 
to pieces. ‘The mate then offered to lead an- 
other attack with a picked crew. But the whale 
again assumed the offensive, and the order was 
given to “Stern all!” for life. ‘The cetacean 
chased the boat for about half a mile, some- 
times bringing its jaws together within half a 
foot of it. At last the mate, who was keenly 
watching his chance, succeeded, as the whale 
became somewhat exhausted and turned to 
spout, in burying his lance in the monster’s 
vitals, killing it almost instantly. On cutting 
it in two, harpoons belonging to the ship 
Barclay were found; and it was subsequently 
discovered that the mate of the Barclay had 
been killed by this whale about three months 
before. 

In 1850 Captain Cook, of the bark /arker 
Cook of Provincetown, lowered two boats for 
a bull sperm whale. ‘The boat-steerer of the 
first boat got in two irons, but before the boat 
could be brought head on, the whale broached 
half way out of water and capsized the craft, 
the line fouling the boat-steerer’s leg and al- 
most severing it from his body. He cut the 
line and was picked up with the rest of the crew 
by the other boat, which pulled for the bark, 
with the whale in pursuit. ‘The whale then 
attacked the vessel, striking her twice, but 
was killed before irreparably damaging the 
bark. 

The Anu Alexander of New Bedford was 
sunk by a whale August 20,1850. ‘The mon- 
ster had smashed two boats and pursued a third 
to the ship, at which it then rushed, breaking 
a large hole through her bottom. All hands 
were obliged to take to the boats, but fortu- 
nately they were rescued before they were 
brought to the last extremities of starvation. 
Five months later the whale was taken by the 
Rebecca Simms of New Bedford, two of the 
Ann Alexander's harpoons being found in its 
carcass. 

Less fortunate were the survivors of the 
whale ship /ssex, which, like the Ann Alexan- 
der, was sunk by a whale. The story of her 
loss and the subsequent sufferings of her crew is 
one of the darkest tragedies of the ocean, the 
leading features of which have been preserved 
in a diary kept by the first mate, Owen Chase, 
which is in the possession of F. C. Sanford of 
Nantucket. 

The ship /ssex, Captain George Pollard of 
Nantucket, sailed August 12, 1819, on a whal- 
ing voyage. Nothing of special note occurred 
until November 16, in latitude 1° o/ south, lon- 
gitude 118° west. ‘That afternoon, the boats 
being in a shoal of whales, the mate’s boat was 
stove in by a whale and returned to the ves- 
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nail a piece of canvas over the hole and then 
to join the other boats at once. Accordingly he 
turned the boat over upon the quarter, and was 
in the act of nailing on the canvas when he 
observed a sperm whale, about eighty-five feet 
in length, lying about twenty rods off the 
weather bow. What followed can be best told 
in the mate’s own words: 





LANCING 


He spouted two or three times and then disap- 
peared. In less than two or three seconds he came 
up again, about the length of the ship off, and 
made directly for us, at the rate of about three 
knots; the ship was then going with about the 
same velocity. His appearance and attitude gave us 
at first no alarm; but while I stood watching his 
movements, and observing him but a ship’s length 
off, coming down for us with great celerity, I in- 
voluntarily ordered the boy at the helm to put it 
hard up, intending to sheer off and avoid him. The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth before he 
came down upon us with full speed; and struck the 
ship with his head, just forward of the forechains ; 
he gave such an appalling and tremendous jar as 
nearly threw us all on our faces. The ship brought 
up as suddenly and violently as if she had struck 
a rock, and trembled for a few seconds like a leaf, 
We looked at each other with perfect amazement, 
deprived of the power of speech. Many minutes 
elapsed before we were able to realize the dreadful 
accident, during which time he passed under the 
ship, grazing her keel as he went along, came up 
alongside of her to leeward, and lay on the top of 
the water, apparently stunned with the violence of 
the blow, for the space of a minute; he then sud- 
denly started off in a direction to leeward. After a 
few moments’ reflection, and recovering, in some 
measure, from the sudden consternation that had 
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a hole in the ship, and that it would be necessary 
to set the pumps going. Accordingly they were 
rigged, but had not been in operation more than 
one minute before I perceived the head of the ship 
to be gradually settling down in the water. I then 
ordered the signal to be set for the other boats, 
which scarcely had I despatched before I again dis- 
covered the whale, apparently in convulsions, on 
top of the water, about one hundred rods to lee- 





WHALE, 


ward. He was enveloped in the foam of the sea 
that his continual and violent thrashing about in the 
water had created around him, and I could distinctly 
see him smite his jaws together as if distracted 
with rage and fury. He remained a short time in 
this situation, and then started off with great ve- 
locity across the bows of the ship to windward. 
By this time the ship had settled down a consider- 
able distance in the water, and I gave her up foi 
lost. I however ordered the pumps to be kept 
constantly going, and endeavored to collect my 
thoughts for the occasion. I turned to the boats, 
two of which we then had with the ship, with the 
intention of clearing them away and getting al! 
things ready to embark in them if there should bi 
no other resource left; and while my attention was 
thus engaged for a moment I was aroused with the 
cry of a man at the hatchway: ‘‘ Here he is! He 
is making for us again!” I turned around, and saw 
him about one hundred rods directly ahead of us,com- 
ing down apparently with twice his ordinary speed, 
and to me, at that moment, it appeared with ten 
fold fury and vengeance in his aspect. The surf 
flew in all directions about him, and his course to- 
wards us was marked by a white foam a rod in 
width, which he made with the continual violent 
thrashing of his tail ; his head was about half out 
of water, and in that way he came upon, and again 
struck, the ship. He struck her to windward, di- 
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rectly under the cathead, and completely stove in 
her bows. He passed under the ship again, went off 
to leeward, and we saw no more of him. 


The mate cut the spare boat adrift, and had 
no sooner launched her than the ship fell over 
on her beam ends, full of water. The captain 
and the second mate had observed that some 
sudden catastrophe had befallen the ship, and 
their boats had now come upon tlie scene of 
the disaster. The vessel’s masts were cut away 
and she partly righted. Precious use was made 
of this opportunity to secure provisions, water, 
and a few nautical instruments, and the gun- 
wales of the boats were built up six inches with 
light cedar boards. The boats left the ship 
November 22, latitude 13’ north, longitude 
120° west, about 1000 miles from land, and 
shaped their course south-southeast. The 
allowance of food was one biscuit and half a 
pint of water a day per man, and about the 
16th of December this was reduced one-half. 
The day being very hot, relief was sought by 
bathing in the sea, and barnacles being dis- 
covered on the bottom of the boats, these were 
scraped off and eagerly devoured. December 
20 land was seen, and one can readily imagine 
the feelings with which these half-starved 
wretches hailed the sight. But their joy was 
short lived. It was Ducie’s Island, barren of 
everything but small patches of peppergrass and 
a spring, which was discovered on the 22d, and 
of which some of the men drank so copiously 
as to endanger their lives. December 27 the 
island was abandoned by all but three of the 
crew, who preferred remaining there rather 
than to endure sufferings like those they had 
just passed through. The boats remained to- 
gether until January 12, 1820, when they were 
separated by a storm. 

Under date of January 14 Chase makes 
this entry in his journal: 


We were as yet just able to move about in our 
boats and slowly perform the necessary labors ap- 
pertaining to her; but we were fast wasting away 
with the relaxing effects of the water, 
and we daily almost perished under the 
torrid rays of a meridian sun ; to escape 
which we would lie down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, cover ourselves with 
the sails, and abandon her to the mercy 
of the waves. Upon attempting to rise 
again the blood would rush into the head 
and an intoxicating blindness come over 
us, almost to occasion our suddenly fall- 
ing down again. 


By January 20 they were reduced 
to a still more wretched condition. 


We were now hardly able to crawl 
around the boat. Our ounce and a half 
of bread, which was to serve us all day, 
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was in some cases greedily devoured, as if life 
was to continue but another moment; and at other 
times it was hoarded up and eaten crumb by crumb, 
at regular intervals during the day, as if it was to 
last us forever. : 


As if in mockery of their starving condition, 
Chase dreamed that a rich repast. was placed 
before him, and just as he was about to par 
take of it he awoke, all the more ravenous for 
his dream. 

February 8 they sank so low that speech 
and reason seemed to be impaired. One of the 
crew, Isaac Cole, went mad outright, hoisted 
the jib, cried out that he would not give up, 
that he would live as long as any of them, and 
then collapsed. At this point of their sufferings 
Chase suggested that Cole’s body should serve 
as food. His companions, seeing therein the 
only hope of prolonging their life, agreed. 
“We separated his limbs from his body,” 
writes Chase, “and cut all the flesh from the 
bones ; after which we opened the body, took 
out the heart, and then closed it again, sewed 
it up as decently as we could, and committed 
it to the sea. We now first commenced to sat- 
isfy the immediate cravings of nature from the 
heart; after which we hung up the remainder, 
cut in thin strips, about the boat to dry in the 
sun; we made a fire and roasted some of it, to 
serve us during the next day.” 

Thus they sustained life till February ts. 
‘They were then down to almost the last mor- 
sel of bread. In this extremity, at seven o’clock 
on the morning of February 18, there was a 
cry of “Sail ho!” The vessel proved to be 
the brig /vdian of London. The men were 
rescued, carefully tended, and in a few days 
were considerably recruited. ‘They were picked 
up in latitude 33° 45/ south, longitude 81° 3/ 
west, after having been in open boats nearly 
three months. February 25 they arrived at 
Valparaiso. ; 

The captain’s boat, the two survivors in it 
raving with hunger and exhaustion, was picked 
up in latitude 37° south, off the island of St. 
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Mary, by the whale-ship Dauphin, which 
reached Valparaiso the 17th of March. The 
second mate’s boat became separated from the 
captain’s on the 28th of January. No trace 
of it was ever found. Before the separation 
the provisions were exhausted and life was 
sustained by cannibalism, the flesh of three 
negroes who had died of exhaustion being 
divided between the two boats. On the rst 
of February, after the mate’s boat had been 
lost sight of, the captain and the three other 
men with him found themselves once more 
without a mouthful of food in their boat. 
‘They then deliberately drew lots to see who 
should die and who should be the executioner. 
It fell upon Owen Coffin to die and upon 
Charles Ramsdale to slay him. Coffin was a 
cousin of Captain Pollard, and the latter begged 
Ramsdale to kill him instead of the doomed 
man. But Coffin refused to allow the sacrifice. 
On the 11th of February Barzilla Ray died, 
leaving Captain Pollard and Ramsdale the 
only survivors. Of the crew of the mate’s boat 
two survived besides Chase himself. Twenty 
all told had left the 7ssex in the three boats. 
The three men who remained on Ducie’s 
Island were rescued by an English vessel. They 
too had endured terrible suffering, and when 
rescued were almost too weak to talk. The 
story of the /ssex’s loss and of the dire ne- 
cessity to which the survivors were reduced 
preceded Captain Pollard to Nantucket. Eye- 
witnesses of the scene on his return say that 
the cliffs and wharves were lined with specta- 
tors and that he walked to his home through 
an awe-struck, silent crowd. Five months from 
home on his next voyage, in the Zwo Brothers, 
he ran her on a reef and she proved a total 
loss. He then retired from the sea and died in 
1870, eighty-one years old. Owen Chase, how- 
ever, was invariably fortunate on hissubsequent 
voyages. 

Another tragic chapter in the history of the 
whaling industry was the mutiny on the Glole, 
Captain Thomas Worth, which cleared from 
Edgartown, December 15, 1822. She doubled 
Cape Horn about March 5, 1823, and stood 
to the northward. Nothing unusual occurred 
until nearly a year later. What then happened 
has been described in a journal kept by two of 
the crew, William Lay and Cyrus M. Hussey, 
a copy of which, believed to be the only one in 
existence, is in the possession of Mr. Sanford. 

Among the G/ode’s boat-steerers was Samuel 
B. Comstock. The night of January 25, 1824, 
Comstock had the second watch with the 
waist-boat’s crew. The captain was asleep in 
a hammock suspended in the cabin because 
his stateroom was warm. During the watch 
Comstock and Silas Payne of Sag Harbor, 
armed respectively with an ax and a boarding- 
VoL. XL.—7o. 
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knife, entered the cabin. Comstock struck the 
captain with the ax, killing him instantly, and 
called to Payne to kill the mate with the 
boarding-knife. Payne made a thrust, but the 
mate awoke and seized Comstock by the throat, 
at the same time knocking the light out of the 
boat-steerer’s hand. Comstock gasped that he 
had dropped the ax. Payne picked it up and 
handed it to the boat-steerer, who struck the 
mate on the head. ‘The latter fell in the pan- 
try and was there despatched by Comstock, 
while Humphreys, the negro steward, held the 
light. Comstock then locked the second and 
third mates, Lumbert and Fisher, in their 
staterooms, left a watch in the cabin, and went 
on deck to get another lamp at the binnacle and 
to load two muskets to which bayonets were 
fixed. Against Fisher he had a special grudge, 
as he had been thrown by the third mate a 
few days before in a wrestling match, and he 
first fired through the door in the direction of 
Fisher’s berth. He then broke into the state- 
room and made a pass at Lumbert, but, losing 
his footing, fell. Lumbert seized him, but he 
managed to free himself. Meanwhile, however, 
Fisher had wrested the gun from the mutineer; 
but on Comstock’s assurance that their lives 
would be spared he foolishly gave it up. Com- 
stock no sooner had the weapon in his hand 
than he ran Lumbert through the body and 
deliberately shot Fisher. The bodies of the 
two men were then thrown into the sea, though 
enough life was left in Lumbert for him to 
cling to the sheer plank and make efforts at 
swimming after he lost his hold. Comstock 
ordered out a boat to finish Lumbert; but 
no one making a move to obey, he counter- 
manded the order. 

Within less than a month every one of the 
mutineers met a violent death. January 27 
Comstock caught the negro steward, Wil- 
liam Humphreys, loading a pistol. Questioned 
regarding his action, he replied that he had 
overheard two of the crew, Kidder and Smith, 
plotting to retake the ship. They denying 
this, a trial was ordered for the next morning. 
It took place before a jury of two, Comstock 
acting as judge. The following was his charge : 

It appears that William Humphreys has been ac- 
cused guilty of a base and treacherous act, in load- 
ing a pistol for the purpose of shooting Mr, Payne 
and myself. Having been tried, the jury will now 
give in their verdict whether guilty or not guilty. 
If guilty, he shall be hanged to a studding-sail boom 
rigged out eight feet upon the foreyard; but if found 
not guilty, Smith and Kidder shall be hanged upon 
the aforementioned gallows. 


Of course the negro was found guilty. When 
the gallows was rigged and the noose adjusted 
Comstock announced that one bell would be 
the signal for the execution, and told Hum- 
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phreys he had but fourteen seconds longer to 
live. “ Little did I think I was born to come 
to—” began the unhappy man, when the bell 
struck and he was swung off. 

About February 13 the vessel came to 
anchor off one of the Malgrave Islands, and 
there being no harbor, a supply of provisions 


spare spars, Comstock then issued the follow- 
ing pronunciamento, which was sealed in black 
by the mutineers and in blue and white by the 
others : 


If any one sees a sail and does not report it im- 
mediately, he shall be put to death. If any one re- 
fuses to fight a ship, he shall be put to death; and 
the manner of their death shall be this: they shall 
be bound hand and foot and boiled in the try-pots 
of boiling oil. 


While Comstock pitched camp ashore he 
left the ship in charge of Payne. On the 16th 
of February Payne sent word to Comstock to 
stop making presents to the natives. ‘The boat- 
steerer, however, not only continued doing so, 
but even went off with a party of islanders. 
Payne then came ashore and stationed senti- 
nels around the camp; and the next day, when 
Comstock appeared, Payne and Oliver shot 
him, Payne afterwards despatching him with 
an ‘ax. He was sewed up in canvas and 
buried ; and, what seems perhaps as extraordi- 
nary a perversion of religious rites as was ever 
recorded, a chapter from the Bible was read 
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over the grave, the ceremony ending with the 
discharge of a musket. 

The same day Payne placed the ship in 
charge of a crew of six. The following morn- 
ing it was discovered that they had sailed 
away under cover of night.! There now re- 
mained on the island Silas Payne, John Oli- 
ver, ‘Thomas Lilliston, Rowland Coffin, Co- 
lumbus Worth, Rowland Jones, Joseph Brown, 
Cyrus M. Hussey, and William Lay. On the 
2zoth of February, Payne and Oliver, who had 
been visiting the natives, brought two women 
back to camp with them. One of them fled 
the next morning, but Oliver and Lilliston set 
out and recaptured and flogged her. On 
the 22d it was discovered that a hatchet and 
chisel had been stolen. A native who during 
the day brought back the chisel was put in 
irons. ‘The next day Payne and the crew went 
to the village, where they found the hatchet. 
As they were returning with it the Indians pur- 
sued them and attacked them with stones, 
overtaking and killing Rowland Jones. Payne 
then halted and began a consultation with one 
of the chiefs, in the midst of which the savages 
with sudden whoops fell upon the crew and 
butchered all but Lay and Hussey, sparing 
these two for reasons which they were never 


1 They reached Valparaiso, where they reported the 
mutiny and their escape. The G/obe was placed in 
command of a Captain King, who took her to Nan 
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able to learn. Lilliston and Brown fell within 
six feet of them, and Worth was speared by an 
old woman. Lay and Hussey remained on the 
island until December 29, 1825, when they 
were rescued by the United States schooner 
Dolphin, Commander Percival. 

The whaling business was always more or 
less speculative. The returns from some fa- 
mous voyages would be considered large even 
in these days of vast enterprises and corre- 
sponding profits. The whalemen of New Lon- 
don claim that Z7ie Pioncer of their city made 
the most profitable voyage of any American 
whaler. She sailed from New London, June 4, 
1864, for the Davis Straits and Hudson’s Bay 
fishery. September 18, 1865, she returned with 
1391 barrels of whale oil and 22,650 pounds 
of bone, valued, at the current prices, at 
$150,060. 

Another remarkable voyage was that of the 
Envoy of New Bedford, Captain Walker. In 
1847 she had been condemned and sold to be 
broken up. But her purchaser fitted her up, 
and, although the underwriters declined to in- 
sure her, sent her to sea the following year. 
‘The result of the voyage was whale oil and 
bone to the value of $132,450, the vessel 


herself being sold at San Francisco for $6000. 
She was fitted out at an expense of about 
$8000. 

An American whaler was the first vessel to 
display the Stars and Stripes in an English 
port. When peace was proclaimed between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1783 
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the Bedford had just returned to Nantucket 
from a voyage. She was immediately loaded 
with oil and despatched to London. 


The ship Bedford, Captain Mooers, belonging to 
Massachusetts [says an English magazine of the time], 
arrived in the Downs the 3d of February, passed 
Gravesend the 4th, and was reported at the custom- 
house the 6th inst. She was not allowed regular 
entry until some consultation had taken place be- 
tween the commissioners of the customs and the 
lords of council, on account of the many acts of 
Parliament yet in force against the rebels in America. 
She is loaded with 467 butts of whale oil, is 
American built, manned wholly by American sea- 
men, wears the rebel colors, and belongs to the isl- 
and of Nantucket in Massachusetts. This is the 
first vessel which displayed the thirteen rebellious 
stripes of America in any British port. The ves- 
sel lies at Horsleydown, a little below the Tower, 
and is intended immediately to return to New Eng- 
land. 


There is a tradition that one of the Bedford's 
crew was a hunchback. An English tar, meet- 
ing him, struck him on the hunch and asked 
coarsely: “ Hello, Jack! What have you got 
there?” “Bunker Hill, and be d d to 
you,” was the breezy reply. 
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Hundreds of islands in the Pacific Ocean 
were discovered and charted by whalemen. 
Wilkes and Perry were much indebted to these 
hardy pioneers, and Maury was in constant 
communication with them while preparing his 
work on ocean currents. When Benjamin 
Franklin was in London he was questioned 
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by merchants as to the difference in time made 
on their westerly voyages between the Rhode 
[sland merchantmen and those English cap- 
tains sailing to New York, the average varia- 
tion being somewhat like a fortnight in favor 
of the former. Captain Folger of Nantucket, 
a relative of Franklin, being then in London, 
the doctor consulted him, He explained that 
the Rhode Island captains being nearly all 
former whalemen, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the course of the Gulf Stream from having 
whaled for many years along the edges of it, 
they had learned the advantage to be gained 
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by avoiding it; whereas the English masters 
stemmed it, although in a light wind the cur- 
rent would set them back. At Franklin’s re- 
quest Captain Folger made a draft of the course 
of the Gulf Stream, which is substantially the 
same as that found on the charts of the pres- 
ent day. 

The whaling industry has dwindled to insig- 
nificance, and modern appliances for killing 
the cetacean have robbed it of most of its 
perilous and romantic features. What has be- 
come of the vast fleet of vessels whose keels 
once vexed the waters of every known sea ? 

















During the California gold fever hundreds of 
them entered the harbor of San Francisco 
never to set sail again; a goodly number lie 
with the famous “stone fleet” at the bottom 
of Charleston harbor; thirty-four were de- 
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THE EMANCIPATION 
DO not know how far 
I should go back into 
Joseph Peloubet’s life. 
It began far back in 
his ancestral line, be- 
fore the French Revo- 
lution; cropping out 
only, in body, when 
Joseph was born and 
grew up to maturity, 
about the middle of 
this century. His was 
one of those hearts 
that subsist on love. 
But he was born witha 
dense skull-cap over 
his heart; which was 
perfectly natural, as 
there was no one of 
Joseph’s ancestors 
who had any mind 
worth speaking of. 
His grandsire had 
baked bread in Paris, back in 1790. But he 
had baked it over the fires of the Revolution 
as much as over the embers that warmed his 
ovens. And Joseph’s father had baked bread, 
and gone his way in due time. And Joseph 
had baked bread; and there was none better 
baked in Paris. But that was not a half of 








Joseph Peloubet’s existence. The sky stretched 
over him, and the pavements of Paris were 
under his feet, and between them was hu- 
manity—and that was Peloubet’s chief busi- 
ness. 
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stroyed by the Confederate cruiser Shenandoah ; 
and, saddest of all, many lie rotting in rows along 
the wharves of our old whaling ports. Such is 
“the end of the song.” 


Gustav Kobbe. 
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JOSEPH PELOUBET. 

Louis Philippe’s reign was a cloud across 
the Peloubet sky. Why should there be any 
monarch? Were not the people chief,—the 
first and the last,—and could not they take 
care of themselves? So there was a vein of 
gray in all the bread that Peloubet baked un- 
der that Louis Philippe régime, and Peloubet 
was uneasy. He was more than a stripling 
then, having grown to be nearly thirty, but 
unmarried still; the affairs of the world occu- 
pied him too deeply for him to take thought 
of a fireside of his own. 

Well, the cloud broke finally. The day of 
revolution came; 1848 was a glorious year! 
Louis Philippe went away, and the Republic 
of France appeared again. Again France was 
an angel of liberty to the world! Those were 
great days—with French troops in Italy in 
the cause of freedom, and France trembling 
with its spiritual thrill. ‘Then the heart of Pe- 
loubet leaped. Then he felt himself fitted to 
the world. 

He was active in the revolution ; and when 
the republic of 1848 was established he went 
about proud of his citizenship, intensely a 
member of the state. The sun shoné then! 

But who ever heard of clear skies continu- 
ing? Peloubet no sooner settled down to his 
baking again (and baking was less of a drudg- 
ery in a republic than under a king)—he had 
hardly settled down and become well confined 
in his workaday groove, when lo! one fine 
morning, Louis Napoleon had suddenly turned 
in one night from President into Emperor, 
and the Republic of France had disappeared ! 
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No one knew how it happened. But in that 
one night the hair of many a citizen-patriot 
of France turned gray. ‘There was no help for 
it. They kicked and struggled a little, until 
the blood was squeezed out of a few of them 
in the streets of Paris, and then all was quiet. 

Peloubet was up in arms. He was in the 
streets, hot and rampant. Who had dared to 
subvert the Republic? He escaped with his 
life, but barely. He was aghast to see France 
change so. When, finally, Napoleon ordered 
a plebiscitum to ascertain whether the French 
people wished the Empire or not, and when 
the vote was seven to one in favor of it, then 
Joseph Peloubet’s political heart was broken. 
France had been unworthy. Ina disgust that 
overspread his love of his country he left 
France and came to America — to New York. 

He had left an empire to come to a re- 
public; in order, not specifically to earn the 
living which he could earn anywhere, but to 
live in a republic. But even here there was 
work for such as Peloubet to do. The exist- 
ence of slavery in the republic of the United 
States of America had weighed on Mazzini 
almost as heavily as the grievances of Italy 
did. ‘That was the phase that we presented 
to those European republicans at that time ; 
that of a free state wearing the badge of slav- 
ery. We should not be worthy of existence 
till that was gone. What should Peloubet do, 
then, upon his arrival, but, associating two 
or three kindred spirits with himself, start a 
French newspaper in the interest of the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

There was a great time when the paper 
first appeared. Out of a couple of dingy 
windows on Valentyne street stuck a couple 
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‘."AFFRANCHI!’ RANG UP TO THEIR EARS.” 








of poles, from one fluttering 
the Stars and Stripes, and 
from the other the tricolor 
of France —fluttering out in 
the breeze of that bright 
summer afternoon. ‘The 
editors, who were all as poor 
as Peloubet, and had done 
most of the type-setting 
themselves, sat behind the 
dingy windows around their 
one editorial table and 
smoked their pipes, their 
hearts hot and their hands 
scarcely free from the black 
of their printing work ; while 
below, on the pavements, the 
first sheets of the journal 
were heralded for sale by 
the small boys of the news 
world, and the cry of 
“1,/Affranchi!” rang up to 
their ears. 

But, for all these editors said, for all “ L’Af- 
franchi ” fluttered here and there weekly over 
the streets of New York and was to be found 
on the tables of every French restaurant and 
boutique in the city, slavery flourished and 
continued. The editors received the fellowship 
hand of their brother abolitionists, and they 
felt a certain belonging to America. But the 
world is the world, and America is commer- 
cial as well as republican; and the ink and 
paper of “ L’Affranchi” had to be paid for, 
whether it was in the interests of freedom 
or not; and the rent had to be settled ; and 
the day came finally when there was no more 
money in the till, and none in the pockets 
of the editors. “ L’Affranchi” exploded. The 
sheriff came in and took possession and sold 
out its equipment for the small balances of 
debt it owed ; and the editors, with hands in 
their pockets, looked at one another blankly ; 
and the dingy windows were closed and signs 
of “To Let” put up; and the flags went 
with the rest of the stuff sold by the sheriff; 
and you might whistle all night on the pave- 
ments under the old shop and no “ L’Affran- 
chi” would come back; and the mouths of 
the newsboys were forever dumb to the cry 
of “ L’Affranchi” ; and the world went on just 
the same. 

“L/Affranchi” was dead; and dead the 
hearts of its disinterested, ardent editors. And 
this America was a queer country and this 
world a queer world, where love for your breth- 
ren found no chance to speak, and the al 
mighty dollar opened or shut your mouth 
according as you had or had not that dollar ; 
and the human heart-beat, after all, was fast 
in the grip of money. How was it any better 
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than Imperial France ? And now the world 
was closed to Peloubet’s energy. 

Meanwhile Joseph had married. Down in 
King James street there was an old French 
bakery, where Pierre and Matilde Sanchet had 
long baked bread. In those days, when New 
York was a more homely place, the rumor of 
the Sanchet bread had spread beyond the 
neighborhood of King Jamesstreet. ‘There was 
none better inthe city. Thither, asif good baker 
were somehow drawn to good baker, Peloubet 
had drifted in asocial way, and wason very good 
terms with the elder Sanchets and with their 
daughter Marie. But he was not to those peo- 
ple a baker. He wore the tinsel of editorship, 
and “ L’Affranchi” threw a luster about him. 
He was indeed a bright fish to be swimming 
about in those King James street waters, and 
he caught theeye of Marie with his gay colors. 
‘To that small, honest, industrious French 
world it was something like the visitation of 
an angel to have the editor of a philanthropic, 
warm-hearted, broad-minded sheet like “ L’ Af- 
franchi” come to them, and laugh and talk by 
their fireside and report the episodes of the 
editorial world and expound the great doc- 
trine of human brotherhood. Then old Pierre 
and Matilde would nod their heads in ap- 
proval, and bend forward listening, and fix 
their eyes on the speaker in a vain attempt to 
follow him in his flights of Christian statecraft. 
But Marie did not so much admire him as 
she beheld in him the possi- 
bility of a more advantageous 
match than most ofthe girls of 
her acquaintance had made. 
For Marie was ambitious ; 
Joseph could make her a sort 
of queen in the editorial 
world, Less simple, under 
our American education, 
than her old parents were, 
under their French training, 
honest, faithful work was 
not enough for her; she 
must shine. It was a notable 
event, a distinguished little 
marriage, when Joseph — 
“1 Affranchi” then fluttering 
its best — led her to the altar 
and made her Marie Pelou- 
bet. 

Marie was living in lodg- 
ings with her husband when 
“1 Affranchi” exploded. It was a memor- 
able night when Peloubet, the editor, came 
home without any paper, without any office, 
without any money. Marie’s eyes flashed ; 
they were dark eyes, not too large. She re- 
sented Joseph’s failing, resented it against him. 
He had deceived her in some way. She was 
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to have been an editor's wife, an adjunct of 
“LAffranchi,” bearing a social dignity, possess- 
ing a certain civil weight. Now here was Joseph 
before her, helpless. The vacuity of his mind 
was in his face now ; his head, his arms, droop- 
ing, as if there was nothing any more for him 
to take hold of, to look at. Empty-handed, 
occupationless Joseph, an utter failure! Van- 
ished “ L’Affranchi”! How little it had been 
was now apparent. “ I am sorry,” said Joseph, 
humbly. 

Marie did not reply. In pent-up anger she 
walked up and down the room, her lips com 
pressed. Once in a while there was a fierce 
look flung on silent, halting Joseph. ‘There 
was energy in her movement; she had a keener 
mind than Joseph. In subjection and respect 
until this moment, she was now contemptuous 
and reviling. She saw the wreck, the nothing 
ness ahead of them on the editorial line. ‘The 
shining in society —she gulped down that dis 
appointment. Before the evening was over, 
she was the master. “ Joseph,” said she se- 
verely, “ this play is over. We go to work now. 
You bake again.” 

Joseph groaned in spirit, but said nothing. 
He was in the hands of any one who was bet- 
ter fitted than he was to come to a money- 
getting adjustment with the world. 

“To-morrow,” continued Marie, “ we move 
out of this place.” 

Joseph groaned again, as he looked around 


“YOU BAKE AGAIN.” 


on all their cozy little arrangements for “light 
housekeeping”; cheap articles, purchased 
judiciously for their married start in life ; noth- 
ing fine; all the fine things of life had been 
ahead of them; they would start humbly, 
discreetly. The rickety new clock on the man- 
telpiece, with its rattling clangor of striking ; 
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“WHY HE WAS NOT KILLED NO ONE KNOWS.” 


the figured, enameled cloth covering the table 
where they ate and where Joseph wrote too; 
the strips of carpet on the floor where feet were 
most; the rows, very short rows, of crockery 
in their little cupboard; a tear crept up to 
each of the honest editor’s eyes. Ah! we can- 
not love our race, even injudiciously and not 
worldly-wisely, without having natures that 
come to tears on occasion: if Joseph had loved 
it otherwise, he would not have softened now. 
But he did not cry. All the powers on earth 
could not have made him shed a drop before 
that wrathful, concentrated wife. ‘The moist- 
ure was remanded to the abysses of the Pelou- 
bet heart. 

Marie still paced the room. “ We move to- 
morrow,” she repeated; “and we go—to 
Monsieur and Madame Sanchet.” 

The husband comprehended the scheme. 
Monsieur and Madame Sanchet decrepit, dy- 
ing before long; Monsieur and Madame Pe- 
loubet stepping in and taking the work off 
their hands now, and afterward the whole, the 
business ; and —a life of baking! Peloubet was 
in consternation ; unless, unless—a hope flut- 


tered across Joseph’s heart — unless, some time 
in the future there would be a loophole, a way 
out; watching one’s chances, perhaps it would 
come, a release, a change. He brightened up. 
There would be a secure living now anyway, 
and hope for the future. He could keep all 
his thoughts in his mind just the same. The 
aim could remain, and no fear of hunger by 
the way. “ Allright, Marie!” he cried out, his 
face smiling ; and he went and took her hand 
and would have danced joyously about the 
room in his exultation, leading her; but she 
stood fixed in her place, not a trace of light 
in her features, her lips still compressed, and an 
unfriendly, unresponsive eye on Joseph. To 
knock a queen—one imagining herself to be- 
come such—off her future throne, and then 
expect light and love instead of sharp, hard, 
black eyes and a thunder-cloud of a face, and a 
heart too—how simple Joseph was! 

The little baggage of the defunct editorial 
household was next day conveyed to No. 40 
King James street. Joseph and Marie went 
along the sidewalk, carrying the more tender 
of their household effects — Joseph with the 

















clangorous, rattling clock on his arm. She bore 
herself to him as to a dog at her heels. It was, 
“ Joseph, do this!” and “ Joseph, do that!” 
He obeyed. His rule and lead were ended. 
Madame was now the engineer of the machine 
that was to provide sustenance; that is the 
first thing, sustenance. Who gets that is chief. 

Madame Peloubet had already made the 
arrangement with her parents. It was a god- 
send to the old couple to have Marie and her 
husband with them. “Ah! good morning, 
Joseph ! Good morning, Marie!” ‘That was the 
greeting, with many infirm noddings of the 
gray heads, and bright smiles. But Marie was 
cold even to smiles from them. Joseph would 
have been bright, but glancing timidly at his 
wife he fell into the shadow of her fury and 
was still. 

Marie took it upon herself to rule forthwith. 
She was in command everywhere in the bak- 
ery. The old people slid off their pedestals of 
authority as easily as possible, becoming ob- 
scured and commercially inanimate under this 
influx of energy. Joseph donned his baker’s 
apron. He hustled his pans in and out and 
around inside of the oven in a sort of som- 
nambulistic state at first, acting from habit. 
Only after awhile did the blood creep out to 
his fingers’ ends, did he become a conscious 
agent in keeping the Peloubet ménage afloat. 
But then it was with a hardened heart. His 
close-cropped, curly hair, his mustache, his im- 
perial, became iron-gray. Streaks of wrinkles 
ran down his jaws. His brow stiffened ; his eye 
grew less soft; it became keen, piercing, in 
its look upon the world; silence more and 
more came to him. 

Madame stationed herself behind the counter 
in the shop. She took charge of everything ; 
managed the business— looked out for the 
trade, kept the accounts, the key to the till, 
made the bank deposits herself; Joseph did 
not even know in whose name the account was 
kept. She gave him no confidences, only orders. 
Outside, with her old acquaintances,— women, 
not men,—she drove the world almost dash- 
ingly, with many a laugh. 

The old couple of Sanchets, acquiescing 
comfortably in their enforced abdication, sat 
jogether, side by side—the mother Sanchet, 

£pink—and clean in her caps, knitting ; father 
Sanchet with his staff between his knees, his 
hands on its knob, surveying distantly all the 
stir of the house, his mouth agape, all material 
problems become complex and difficult to 
him; watching closer by, perhaps, the dawn 
that was spreading now to the west of his long 
life. As long as they lived there was an oasis 
in Joseph’s desert. He was kind to them. It 
was nothing like his original occupation of 
freeing the world, indeed ; but it was a chance 
Vou. XL.— 71. 
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for his heart to grope out. Marie knew noth- 
ing about it. 

But the old couple died at last. Then there 
was nothing soft in the Peloubet household ; 
nothing but fierce Marie and the bread and the 
money. 

One day Joseph shoved into the shop- 
door, before him, a small boy, with waving 
auburn hair that ought to have been cut, with 
rosy cheeks, muddy with dried tear rivulets, 
with brown eyes, and with grimy paws. Joseph 
halted as he closed the door, and the boy 
stood abashed. Marie was behind the counter. 
Joseph took off his hat. 

“ What now ?” demanded Marie, sharply. 

“This boy,” said he, pointing. “ He might 
do, eh ?—carry bread, Marie?” 

“ Who is he ?” she asked. 

“ Jacques Brisson.” Joseph carried it off 
bravely. He could not have endured, he 
would have been ashamed, to tell Marie how 
he came to bring him. Joseph had found him 
in the depths of misery, sitting on the curb- 
stone, crying. Somebody had stolen his news- 
papers. Perhaps there was some history of an 
uphill battle for life, which the little heart felt 
but could not tell. ‘This last loss of his news- 
papers seemed to have worn out the six-year- 
old spirit. Joseph stood by, considering — 
Joseph the world-befriender. “Where is your 
home?” The boy shook his head. No home, 
no anything but homelessness. The despair 
of childhood is great. It touched Peloubet; 
at that moment he cast in his lot with the 
youngster; only death could have dragged 
him away from him then. He took the little 
fellow’s hand in his and said: “Come with me. 
What is your name?” 

“ Jacques Brisson.” 

“Come with me, Jacques; I have some 
work for you.” 

And Jacques, without a question, followed 
him, as a starving kitten follows whoever is 
kind to it in the street. But what should Jo- 
seph say to Marie? Heknew that she would 
not tolerate Brisson as an object of charity. 
Wait! she wanted some one to carry bread. 
Joseph looked at the lad. Jacques was small. 

Sut Joseph was equal to the occasion. When 
he pushed Jacques inside the door and had 
spoken, and Marie looked down at the child, 
Joseph tipped her the wink and said, “ He is 
cheap.” ‘That settled it. 

“J don’t care,” she remarked. 

Joseph took him to the kitchen and washed 
him, and took him upstairs the back way, and 
in the garret rigged a place for him to sleep. 

So Joseph got another object into the house 
in place of the old people, to keep his heart 
and his hearth warm. But, as for the hearth, 
the baker usually went of evenings now across 
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the street to that famous restaurant of Klein- 
dorf’s and there read journals of the old world 
and the new, taking his cognac with his pipe, 
thinking; his thinking passing into bousing 
at times. At those times the struggles in Paris 
would blend with the negro under the over- 
seer’s whip, the bakery would mingle with the 
recollections of “ L’Affranchi,” a vacillating 
medley of the past and present would float be- 
fore Joseph’s eye; and perhaps, as he left his 
haunt, guttural fragments of the “ Marseillaise”’ 
would straggle from his throat —a half-hearted 
approach on his part to the vanished past or to 
a tardy future. 

One day Jacques Brisson had the singular 
ill-luck to be run over and have his leg broken. 
He was brought into the shop. “‘Take him to 
the hospital,” directed Marie, curtly: there 
was no place for Jacques, as a surgical case, 
under her roof. But nobody stirred. Whose 
business was it to take him to the hospital ? 
Just then Joseph appeared in the rear of the 
shop, aroused from his pans and his ovens. 
He brushed through the crowd to Jacques. 

“ ‘Take him to the hospital,” repeated Marie 
Peloubet. 

Brisson looked appealingly to his master, as 
if he did not want to go to the hospital. Hos- 
pitals and jails, all places of public confinement, 
had been objects of fear to the young street- 
liver. Joseph fell again into the frame of mind 
he was in when he originally picked Jacques 
off the street. 

“ Sacré/” He lifted the boy in his arms and 
walked towards the kitchen with him, where 
the stairs went up to the secgnd story. 

“ Joseph!” commanded Marie. 

But Joseph did not heed; he walked on. 

“Joseph !” she called. 

He was deaf; knew nosuch person as Marie 
for mistress. 

She flew past him in a fury and planted her- 
self in the doorway. “No!” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot. “Go back!” 

Joseph halted and looked at the fire flashing 
in her eyes. “Marie!” he said, in a kind of 
pitiful, expostulatory voice. 

He hesitated, stood still a moment, and then 
carried Jacques back, out of the shop door 
and along the street, with vast sorrow and 
rebellion in his heart, away to the nearest 
hospital. 

‘That evening Kleindorf’s was crowded. It 
was sixteen months before that John Brown 
had been hanged. Peloubet had then execrated 
the Republic, but acknowledged the force of 
the law. But the negro question was growing 
hotter. ‘Then Lincoln was elected. ‘There was 
indeed mischief brewing. All through it Pe- 
loubet saw clearly only one thing: the storm 
clouds that were approaching one another 
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were charged as positive and negative with 
ideas only on the question of slavery ; slavery 
was brought to the front; at last, at last, it 
looked as if Peloubet would have worthy work 
todo; as if the spirit that started “ L’Affranchi” 
would awake in him again. It did, that even- 
ing. That day Fort Sumter had been fired on. 
The news had come. Kleindorf’s was aflame, 
with the rest of the country. There was hub- 
bub everywhere. Groups surrounded the usu- 
ally half-vacant tables. Noise and tobacco 
smoke filled the sa//e. Old Kleindorf himself, 
excited, his face flushed, his hand tremulous, 
moved about from one bunch of patrons to 
another. Gustav, the waiter, was wholly beside 
himself with multiplicity of orders. Barbara, 
the scrubbing-woman, was behind the bar, dis- 
pensing schnapps and beer. 

Joseph’s head swam at first. There was so 
much excitement, so much turmoil, in Klein- 
dorf’s—— where he had been wont to feed on 
the past in quiet. By the first group he halted, 
going to the bar for his cognac, bringing it 
back and taking it standing. From one group 
to another he went. Everywhere the same. 
War! There is great filling and setting down 
of glasses. On he wanders—it is nothing but 
excitement. The laid ghost in Joseph slowly 
stirs—quivering feebly at first, but its joints 
ever knitting, as it hears more talk ; it sits bolt 
upright; hist! it moves; it is going to rise! 
Joseph loses himself. As baker, he is nullified, 
made blank ; even Kleindorf’s, what is around 
him, becomes distant ; there are strange move- 
ments in the air—spirits rushing swiftly ; they 
seem to brush his forehead; they are war 
spirits — he knows it by the clangor, the speed. 
Anon, other feathers rustle, softer; Joseph 
looks; they are spirits of freedom astir—be- 
nignant spirits; they smile as he looks. Ah! 
that night, that bursting of Joseph from his 
grave! 

3y degrees the crowd dwindled. Joseph 
sat at a table by himself, his bottle and his 
glass beside him. ‘They all went. Kleindorf 
came, with a brimming last glass in his hand. 
“ Hoch /” he cried. 

“Vive la république des Etats-Unis /” an- 
swered the adopted citizen, rising from his 
deep study with sudden energy. He walked 
the floor as if shackles had been taken from 
his feet. ‘There is a chance of heart and hand 
working together now, Joseph! No longer 
the heart asleep while the hand works. He 
stepped out, and looked across at the windows 
of the old Sanchet bakery. ‘They were black. 
Marie was asleep hours ago. ‘The night air 
was fresh, the street deserted. For a few mo- 
ments Joseph stood there, his spirit soaring 
away over the tops of the buildings and 
roaming — where? Beyond the stars? Who 
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knows? Suddenly the “ Marseillaise” rose on 
the air in stentorian tones. The stifled spirit 
of years was shouting. Old Kleindorf, within, 
flushed again, and his fingers tingled, as he 
heard that martial song, the stirring human 
voice. On the song rolled, up and down the 
street, from the solitary figure paused in mid- 
roadway ; reverberating against the old build- 
ings ; its notes calling to arms the dusty ghosts 
of trade sleeping within. 

Whether they woke or not, Marie Peloubet 
did. Joseph saw the light of a match flicker- 
ing in the bedroom. He crossed the street, 
rattled the front door noisily, and went in. He 
went up the stairs vigorously, tramping as 
if keeping time, and growling some words of 
command under his mustache. He halted 
at the head of the stairs. In a loud voice he 
brought himself to “ Support arms!” and, with 
arm flung across his breast, he faced accu- 
rately to the right, commanded “ Forward!” 
and with military step advanced to his bed- 
room door. Madame met him at the threshold. 
A gas jet blazed in the apartment. “ Joseph!” 
she cried, in a voice of stern rebuke. On or- 
dinary occasions Joseph might have replied 
with a deprecatory wave of the hand, “ Von ; 
pardon, madame ; je ne parle pas ; je dors.” 
But now, as she held the door open, he 
marched straight past her, with eyes neither 
to the right nor the left. Arrived at the oppo- 
site side of the room, he halted, right about 
faced, and saluted. 

“Marie!” he called, in a tone of command; 
“ garde a vous /” 

“Joseph, go to bed!” 

“ Silence!” commanded Joseph, without 
unbending from his position. “ Garde a vous / 
Prenez votre arme /” 

“Joseph, you fool!” ejaculated madame, 
angrily. 

“Silence!” roared the drill-master promptly. 
“ Prenez — votre arme/” 

Madame stood at last in silence. 

“So! Fortes — votre arme/” 

The military order fell sharply on madame’s 
ear. But she did not stir. How could she ? 
She had no “arme.” But that made no dif- 
ference to Joseph. His active imagination 
perhaps represented Marie as going through 
the manual of arms. As long as she stood 
there obedient it was enough for his military 
rigor, On her part perhaps she thought it best 
to humor him; or perhaps there was a fierce- 
ness in Joseph’s stern face that made, at last, 
an impression on her— exerted a mastering 
force ; she was a woman, after all. 

“ Presentez —votre arme/” Joseph went 
through the motions himself accurately. “Garde 
a vous! Portez—votre arme! L’arme—au 
bras!” So he went on. 
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“T am cold,” said madame at last. 

Stern Joseph. His arms dropped at his side. 
The tone of his wife’s voice, mildly expostu- 
lating, came as a strange sound to him—a 
bell remembered from out our childhood. He 
stood a minute, seeming to collect himself. 
Then he stepped forward, his face, firm as it 
ever was. “ Pardon!” said he, making a def- 
erential bow. He went to a closet, reached 
down a shawl, and laid it over his wife’s shoul- 
ders. “Go to bed, Marie,” he said, in a mild 
tone. 

For himself, he immediately left the room 
and went down to the bakery, fished up a dis- 
used soapstone from somewhere, put it on 
the stove that was growing hot for the early 
baking, and stood erect and patient — like a 
guard — till the soapstone was warm. He 
gravely carried it up and into the room. “ Here, 
Marie.” 

She was not asleep. ‘The soapstone was a 
surprise. “Thank you, Joseph,” she said. 

When he had composed himself for the 
night, he called, after a few minutes, “ Marie!” 

“ Well ?” 

He was silent; seemed to be hesitating. 
“ Non, je dors,” he finally said. 

After a few minutes, again it was: “ Marie!” 
Then he murmured, “ Za répudblique ; la belle 
guerre —” 

“ Be still!” said she, in a tone of exasper- 
ation. 

“ Oui,” said the weary Joseph; “7e dors.” 

‘The next morning Joseph started from his 
pillow. He somehow expected to see a musket 
by his bed and military clothes on his chair. 
There was nothing of the sort. It was just the 
same old bedroom. Suddenly he turned to 
Marie. “ Marie,” said he, “‘ do you know there 
is going to be war?” 

“J heard that at Julie Dumond’s, 
she curtly ; “that is nothing.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” muttered Joséph. 

“Tt will only raise prices ; that is all it will 
do; we shall make more money.” 

“ Farbleu /” muttered Joseph. 

“ You were drunk last night,” she said. 

“ Non /” replied Joseph, defending his high 
thoughts of the evening before. 

“ Yes,” said Marie; “as drunk as a fool,” 

Joseph was silent for a few moments. 
“Yes,” he said at last. “ Yes, Marie, I was 
drunk ; I am drunk now. I am turned upside 
down.” 

Joseph put his hand to his head and leaned 
on it. 

Madame said “ Pish!” and whisked down- 
stairs.” 

Joseph proceeded with his dressing, But 
every now and then he put his hand to his 
head and tapped it and muttered something. 


’ 


’ replied 
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Now it was, “ Jacques is in the hospital”; 
again, “This is the Peloubet bakery, 40 King 
James street.” He stopped. “ What news this 
morning, I wonder, about that firing ?” Asif 
to answer his question a lad passed under the 
window, crying the papers. Joseph threw up 
the sash. “ Here, my boy, give me that pa- 
per”; and he dropped its price down to him, 
He sat down, half dressed, and read the news. 
“ Yes,” he said aloud, ‘it has started.” 

Marie had to call him down, he was so long 
in dressing. He was quiet at the breakfast 
table. When his work was done he went up 
to the hospital to see Brisson. 

Very quiet Joseph was, for some days. 

At length came the President’s call for 
troops. ‘The light of the war broke out in the 
North. Regiments were forming in New York. 
Recruiting boeths were opened everywhere. 
Drums beat through the streets. Uniforms 
dotted the thoroughfares. Nearly every shop 
and warehouse proclaimed its loyalty by fling- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to the breeze. The 
Northern heart was fervent. 

One day Joseph said to his wife, as he 
leaned against the counter, “ Marie, I think I 
shall enlist.” 


She paid no attention to him at first. Jo- 


seph’s prattle was not of a nature to make 
money — had nothing to do with business. It 


was wasted time listening to it. 

“T think I shall,” said he humbly. 

“Don’t bother me!” said Marie; “I am 
busy.” She was adding up some accounts. 

Joseph took a turn or two up and down 
the shop, until she seemed to be more at lei- 
sure. “I think I shall enlist, Marie,” he said 
again. There was a strain of tenderness in his 
voice, as if he felt some pain already at leaving 
his wife, his bakery, his home. Breaking 
through our habits makes us tender around 
the torn edges ; but perhaps it was more than 
that with Joseph; perhaps he would have 
liked to have Marie’s love, most of all when 
he was going away. He paused before her as 
he spoke, awaiting her answer. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
she; “ you will stay here and bake the bread.” 
That dethronement from being an editor’s 
wife had made her very hard and selfish ; 
there was no room for patriotism, even in these 
exciting times. 

Joseph walked back and forth again for a 
little while. “ I thinkI shall,” he repeated, at 
last. That seemed to be all he couid say —“ I 
think I shall.” 

“You will not stir one step,” replied she, 
looking up from her work again. 

“ But I must,” said Joseph, in a tone milder 
than his words. 

“ You heard what I said,” was her reply. 
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Joseph went back into the kitchen and be- 
gan burnishing his pans. 

The next day, after the baking was over and 
the last delivery of bread was despatched, he 
went out; and when he came back he walked 
in with a bundle under his arm and a United 
States uniform on. 

Marie was behind the counter. She looked 
up as he stopped near her. For an instant 
there was a flash of anger in her face, and her 
eyes shot fire. ‘The next, she had fallen with 
her head on the counter, in a flood of tears, 
crying as if her heart would break. 

Joseph stood aghast. That was beyond his 
calculation. He dropped his bundle, ran be- 
hind the counter and bent down over her. 
“ Don’t cry, Marie!” he pleaded. “ Von, non, 
don’t cry!” But her grief was unappeasable. 
She did not shake him off, but kept her head 
bent, sobbing passionately. At last he drew her 
head to his breast, she suffering him, and held it 
there tightly, fondling her and patting her cheek. 
“Good Marie!” he murmured, his own eyes 
swimming with tears. “ Von, non, good Marie!” 
He wiped away her tears and kissed her over 
and over again; and so she lay for many min- 
utes on his breast, not looking at him, not 
speaking,— her dim eyes far away,— gasping 
a sob every now and then. 

At last the storm passed off. Somehow or 
other her hand had fallen upon his, and, in- 
sensibly almost, her fingers twined around his 
and she pressed his hand. Joseph had not 
known such an act since the editorial house- 
hold had been broken up. He was appalled 
at his wife’s feeling, at her sudden fall ; he was 
benumbed and speechless. Finally, without 
moving, she asked, “When are you going, 
Joseph ?” 

Joseph groaned. 

“When?” she asked, more eagerly. 

“To-morrow,” said he, huskily. 

The tears stole down her cheeks again; she 
arose, with them still wet on her face, turned 
and put her arms around his ‘neck and kissed 
him. Poor dull Joseph knew not what to do. 
His agony was unspeakable. Marie hugged 
him tight and kissed him repeatedly, and Jo- 
seph saw her face lightening. At last it even 
smiled, and Joseph’s heart revived. 

She smiled, and said to him: “ Joseph, do you 
think I am going to be a block in your way ? 
Do you think I am going to make you faint- 
hearted with my tears?” 

He looked at her appealingly. Her mind 
was deeper and keener than his; he could not 
understand her. She took one of the gilt but- 
tons of his blouse in her fingers and played 
with it. “You are a soldier, now, Joseph,” 
she said softly, lifting her eyes to his; “1 am 
proud of you!” 
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That was too much for Joseph. That Marie 
should be proud of him again, ever proud of 
him after that ignominious failure, after these 
years of contempt ; Marie, whom he had taken 
for his wife, that she should be proud of 
him —no, no, that revulsion was too great, too 
sudden. He it was who turned his face away 
now and wept; and Marie it was who groaned, 
to think how deep his injury must have been 
all these years, 

“T am proud of you,” she repeated, when 
at last he turned his eyes on her again; “ and 
I am going to help you to be a good soldier — 
a good soldier, Joseph ; I am not going to cry.” 
Nevertheless the tears did come into her eyes. 
But she smiled as she said: “I am going to 
be a soldier’s wife. I shall be,”— her voice 
broke,—“ I shall be bright and gay behind 
you, so perhaps you will fight better whenever 
you think of me.” She turned him squarely 
towards her, chucked up his chin, and held his 
shoulders back straight with both her hands. 
“That is the kind of girl Marie Sanchet is, 
Joseph!” she cried, beaming on him. “ You 
think I have been mean—” She averted her 
face as her voice choked, but in a moment 
recovered herself, trembling in her effort, and 
resumed firmly : “ But I am your wife, Joseph, 
now—truly your wife. Will you forgive me 
now? Tell me that, once for all; will you 
forgive me, and let me be your wife from now 
on ?—let Marie Sanchet be your friend, your 
best friend, Joseph ?” 

Joseph could only look at her. “O Marie 
he sighed; “O Marie!” This sudden muta- 
tion of affairs was quite beyond his grasp. He 
only continued to look at her, bewildered. 

“Come,” said she, seeing his condition — 
“come, let us attend to our work!” And she led 
him, with a light step, behind the counter. With 
a gaiety that even Joseph could see was as- 
sumed, she said: “ You must go off comfortable, 
you know, Joseph; you shall have all the little 
things to make you comfortable. Papa told 
me many times about his fighting in Algiers, 
and what a soldier needed, and how everything 
should be put up. I have not forgotten; you 
shall have everything just right, mon bon 
Joseph!” 

“ About the baking,” stammered Joseph. 

“Au diable cela/” She put her hand over 
his mouth. “ Not one word about that! I will 
attend to that.” 

“T was only going to say — 
Joseph. 

“Say what?” she asked, removing her 
hand. 

“That Jourdan Pichegru might do the 
baking; he can bake as good as I can.” 

“Not so good as you, fetit Joseph; but 
good enough. I will see him.” 


.?? 


’ 


” 


struggled 


+] 


“T have seen him,” said he. 

“Good Joseph, to think of that!” 

“ He will come.” 

“ C'est bien. 1 don’t want to hear anything 
more about Pichegru; we must attend to your 
clothes now.” 

Marie was just as clever a manager, and 
as quick of eye and finger, at fitting out a man 
for the wars as she was in conducting a bak- 
ery; and the next day there was nothing, 
despite the baking, that was not just perfect 
about Joseph’s small, neat, army wardrobe. 
She kept up bravely all that day; a person 
of gay activity, bustling about with a sweet, 
cheery voice. Oh! how grateful it was to Pe- 
loubet’s unaccustomed ear; nothing strident 
or severe now; her face bright, a joke and a 
term of endearment on her lips for Joseph. It 
was not like a day of parting. It was the first 
day in years that Joseph had been light- 
hearted. He would have been gloomy and 
brooding enough if it had not been for 
Marie’s liveliness; but she was incessantly at 
work keeping him in good spirits; not a min- 
ute did she let him lapse. Overnight he had 
acquired a thorough comprehension of what 
had happened. He had studied out and dis- 
entangled somewhat Marie’s nature and the 
causes of her conduct heretofore and now. 
He recognized fully the shock to her of yes- 
terday, and understood, in a measure, her 
change. It all made him very thoughtful, and 
would have kept him thoughtful if she had 
not prevented it. Why, from the inside of the 
Peloubet bakery that day you would have 
thought that soldiering was the greatest of 
sport, a matter of unlimited roistering and 
mirth — Marie trilling and light of foot, and 
Joseph laughing. 

Marie too, ever thoughtful, had prepared a 
surprise for him. In the course of the fore- 
noon two or three men, among them Jour- 
dan Pichegru, appeared at the door of the 
shop, with something in between them. “ Eh, 
ha!” said Joseph, ruffling up; what inva- 
sion of the Peloubet bakery was this? But 
Marie rushed to the door. In a trice it was 
wide open, and there was Jacques on a litter, 
deposited in the shop. “What now?” de- 
manded Joseph, as if Jacques had been ejected 
from the hospital in disgrace. Just then he 
caught Marie’s eye; she was looking at Jo- 
seph in expectancy to see what he would do. 
“Ah, Marie!” he cried, as he detected her 
thoughtfulness. “That is you! My wife!” he 
muttered, and went up and put his gray mus- 
tache to her cheek. Marie flushed. Then she 
went to the boy, and said, taking his hand, 
before Joseph and the men, “ Jacques, I am 
your friend ; I will take care of you.” No one 
could doubt her. 
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So it went all day, until Joseph stood at 
the door, the little glazed bag in his hand 
that should hold his belongings till he got his 
knapsack. “ Good-by!” said Marie, laugh- 
ing, and patting his curly head, as blithe as a 
bird. But Joseph, with his wrinkled jaw, 
looked sober. “ Good-by!” she said again, 
still laughing —but her lip was quivering. She 
threw an arm around his neck and clasped his 
head tight to her breast, and whispered, “ Be 
a good soldier, Joseph,” in a voice that was 
brave despite her tears; then, with her face 
turned away, she almost pushed him through 
the door, and latched it behind him; and as 
he looked back through the glass the last he 
saw of her she was running, with her face 
buried in her hands, back, back out of sight, 
as fast as she could go. 

Joseph was a soldier and Marie was a sol- 
dier’s wife. 

The summer came, and went on. Marie 
was the most patriotic woman in King James 
street. Joseph was ever in her mind; Joseph 
and his comrades — all those men fighting in 
Virginia. She picked lint, tore bandages ; 
there was no more active woman about; and 
the bakery went on just the same. ‘There came 
letters from Joseph, eagerly seized and read, 
firm and enthusiastic letters; and there went 
letters from her to him, letters that always 


nerved the soldier and gave him a more pa- 
tient, poised, enduring heart: they could not 
have given him a more valorous or martial one 
than he had already. He was careful, in writ- 
ing to her, not to show too great pleasure at 
getting out of his uncongenial occupation of 
baking; he was afraid it might hurt her feel- 


ings after all that was done and gone. But 
here and there his sense of liberation did crop 
out in what he wrote; his joy at being in the 
field, in war. Madame detected his feeling ; 
and every time she read it her heart smote 
itself for the past few years, and she vowed 
that Joseph should always be a man, as he 
was now: he cou/d be a man; she would let 
him be one. 

The summer went on. The battle of Bull 
Run was fought. Marie’s hands trembled as 
she scanned the newspapers for the list of cas- 
ualties. The name of Peloubet did not appear. 
But there was no letter. She waited a few 
days, and then she saw “ Jos. Peloubet” among 
a batch of wounded. Almost immediately 
came a notification that Sergeant Peloubet 
would be sent home the next day. 

Marie was allin a flutter. If ever the bread- 
making came near suffering, it came near suf- 
fering now. Her black eyes became restless, 
They had not been quite so hostile-looking 
of late; there was a little more of peace in 
them, mingled with anxiety. 
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She was on hand at the wharf with a car- 
riage, nervously waiting. The wounded were 
brought off the boat. Some came out on 
stretchers. Some walked off with their arms 
in slings, or with bandages about their heads. 
Marie craned her neck from among the expec- 
tant throng. She saw them all, the different 
degrees and varieties of hurt. ‘The pale faces 
became agonizing to her. One after another 
they came. Oh, what was Joseph’s wound ? 
Was it one of the most horrible ? or a simple 
one, that would leave his face clear and smil- 
ing? She became almost rigid as she stood 
waiting there in suspense. Finally she saw a 
figure, half hobbling along, half carried by two 
men. It was Joseph. ‘The head was partly 
sunken on the chest, as if there was no 
great strength of neck as well as none of 
limbs. His eyes went hither and thither. ‘There 
was a deeper look in them than of one look- 
ing for a waiting friend. It was a look of one 
wondering whether there was a friend — not 
merely some one in the body, but a friend in 
heart; whether Marie was still the Marie he 
had left at the shop door, or whether she might 
possibly have become again the Marie of the 
time before that. He had not long to look. 
She was at his side; and a sturdy smile spread 
along his lips, under the mustache; mildly only, 
such as his strength could give. “ Joseph!” 
It was spoken in a low voice. ‘The tone was 
enough to set his mind at rest. A soft, satis- 
fied look- settled on his face; he and Marie 
were at peace, 

Joseph brought home a bullet somewhere in 
his breast or his shoulder. No one had been 
able to tell exactly where it was; wherever it 
was, there it staid, and gave Joseph much 
trouble. He was thin and pale, with a slight 
hemorrhage from his throat occasionally, and 
he moped about on a stick. But who that had 
Marie Sanchet behind him would not go on 
getting better ? — no matter if he had a bullet 
in him. She was the gayest young woman 
about, though not so very young now, either ; 
life was going at the rate of a mile a minute; 
not going out, but going on. Even Jourdan 
Pichegru revived to some sort of keenness 
under her vivacity. 


In the morning Joseph was arrayed in a 
comfortable chair somewhere near the counter, 
where he could see all the trade that went on. 
‘That was a diversion. All day long Marie 
was energy itself. Everybody who came into 
the shop seemed to get a kind of electric 
shock from her. Contact with Marie brought 
them to life. What a life-giving thing, then, she 
must have been to Joseph, who was under the 
constant influence of her stimulus. 

But she had something for Joseph beside 
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energy. In fact, this was Peloubet’s honey- 
moon, arrived some eight or ten years after 
it was due; strange freaks the moon takes 
sometimes! However, it got into its orbit again 
in this case, and Marie was like a bride to her 
husband. She got the newest and most piquant 
bonnets in which to go tochurch with him; and 
when of aSunday morning she hung on his arm, 
he in his regimentals, for the two short blocks 
they had to go, why, she was fairly blushing in 
her self-consciousness. It made Joseph feel 
very strange. He might have expected it when 
he was married. Butto have it come on now! 
Ah, this love of woman— by woman— which 
Joseph had never known before! How it 
warmed his heart! He was so responsive! If 
Marie loved him, honored him, he was melted, 
so that the tears became current in him, some- 
times, when he was unobserved. Once Marie 
gave Joseph a grand dinner — yes, in her own 
house ; that was when he was better; and no 
one would have guessed how many French- 
speaking people there were in the immediate 
vicinity of King James street; and Joseph, 
the redoubtable, iron-visaged Joseph, sat at 
the head of the table, his tongue unloosed a 
little; but he would never be the voluble 
Joseph he was once. Then the neighbors be- 
gan to think; and to think, that if Marie San- 
chet could be so very merry and devoted to 
Joseph Peloubet now, why, when she was not 
so for some years preceding, there must have 
been some little secret tiff between the two. 

Meanwhile Peloubet was very uneasy. He 
had been wounded in a defeat — Bull Run— 
and it galled him. No sudden victory was 
perching on the cause of freedom. He wanted 
to go back. The war was always in his thoughts. 
He and Kleindorf used to have great talks in 
the salle. Schnapps were not good for Joseph, 
but a little Rheinwein and a pipe did him no 
harm. And there they would read the news- 
papers and discuss the news. Reading in si- 
lence, side by side, Kleindorf would look up 
over his glasses to Joseph, read his paragraph, 
and begin. Then Joseph, who had very de- 
cided notions as to the military service, would 
deliver himself. Joseph was both general-in- 
chief of the Army of the Potomac and second 
sergeant in the —th New York. Kleindorf 
listened with respect. Then he would return to 
his reading. Before long Joseph would explode, 
and there would follow another discussion and 
another silence. But it made him all the more 
eager to get back. Finally he went. 

Marie hung on him this time as he left her. 
He was hardly fit to go. He was not robust. 
She thought, if Joseph will stay home now and 
live quietly, he will live a long time; if he 
goes back, I shall never see him. She talked 
to him that way once or twice. He looked at 
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her seriously. He knew what she meant. He 
knew that it was, in all likelihood, the truth 
that she was telling him. But Peloubet was 
true to himself. The more the cause of free- 
dom expected him to give, the better it pleased 
him, the nearer he came to heaven on earth. 
The more surely death seemed to confront 
him, the higher rose his spirit, and the sturdier 
and heartier grew his resolution not to swerve ; 
so that he rejoiced, and the “ Marseillaise” was 
on his lips, in fragments, now and then, and 
he was Joseph Peloubet, habilitated and in his 
right mind. And once, one evening, when 
Marie heard a note or two of the song coming 
from him as he crossed the street, there was 
such a feeling in the strains, that, for once, he 
caught her crying. “ What are you crying 
for, Marie ?” he inquired, going up and put- 
ting his arm round her neck. “ Do you feel 
bad ?” 

“No, Joseph,” she replied, running her 
hand over his bristly head ; “no, I feel good.” 
But her hand clung to Joseph’s head; she 
thought she would not have it many times to 
bow over her. “I feel good,” she repeated, 
smiling ; “ but, Joseph — it is so sad, too!” 

“ What is, Marie?” 

“JT heard your song; it makes me laugh 
and cry tegether.” And she ended by crying. 

So she clung to him when he left her. 

But before Joseph left something very 
pleasant happened. Word was received that 
he had been made orderly sergeant of his 
company. Marie still had the great desire for 
her husband to shine. She was ambitious for 
him. War was a world for ambition too, just 
as peace was; and with all the chances of 
death, it was still a place for the possible ad- 
vancement of one in standing and esteem 
among one’s fellows. She would like to see 
him shine among his fellows in the army. 
That was a gay, worldly wish alongside of her 
apprehensions. And Joseph, too, had respect 
for official recognition of military worth. So 
the pendulum of the soldier’s life swings this 
way and that — this way to death and sorrow, 
that way to glory and pride in the profession. 
At their parting there was a little flush of 
pleasure in their faces; but it seemed as if 
their cheeks would never part. 

Peloubet went back, and went through the 
battle of Fredericksburg with enormous credit. 
He went up the long hill to the stone wall 
like a lion; almost alone, when, nearly there, 
the weakened line stopped. Why he was not 
killed no one knows. But getting as near as 
that, and seeing everything halting and going 
backward again, feeling the fruitlessness of go- 
ing on alone, there he stands still, his eyes 
glaring madness at the stone wall, and exe- 
crating, in the most unbrotherly of French, 
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the Confederate who stands behind it to stop 
him. So gallant, in fact, was Peloubet, so ut- 
terly unconscious of everything but doing his 
work on that field when once started up the 
hill, that— But that comes after. 

That effort was Peloubet’s last in the army. 
The original bullet asserted itself. ‘There was 
death and sorrow ahead; but glory and pride 
too: the pendulum seemed to sway both ways 
at once. True, death and sorrow would stop 
the glory and pride. What! When you have 
read Joseph’s story, go and sit by his grave 
awhile in stillness and think; read the lines 
on his headstone and think of his life; and 
then say whether the glory and pride that 
animated him are dead too; whether they are 
not eternal in our earthly atmosphere. 

Peloubet came home again, completely 
shattered, to die. When Marie saw him she 
saw that he was on his way out of the world. 
There was no question about it. He was go- 
ing. She bore herself very bravely. She was 
brisk and steady voiced in his presence as he 
lay in bed; there was no sign that she was 
sensible he was about to leave her. That 
pleased Joseph too —her reticence and self- 
command. If he had to die in bed, he wished 
to die there *grimly, impenitent of his martial 
life. Yet there was gentleness in their com- 
munion too. Marie was affectionate, and would 


squeeze his hard cheeks in her hands and kiss 
his features ; and that was holy oil to Joseph’s 


soul. Oh! it is a mistake to think that these 
hardy spirits do not long for gentleness from 
woman. 

In the midst of this approach of death 
something came that pleased them both—a 
document for Joseph Peloubet from the gov- 
ernor of the State of New York; a commis- 
sion! Joseph Peloubet was second lieutenant, 
promoted for gallantry in action! Marie un- 
folded it first for him and glanced over it, and 
her lips quivered; then she cried, and then 
she danced, and then she softly hugged the 
second lieutenant. “ But, Marie, what is it all 
about?” She told him. And Joseph read it, 
and read it many times; and there was the 
governor’s signature, and the seal of the State 
of New York, right there before his eyes; 
yes, and Joseph was an officer in the volun- 
teer army of the United States! 

Oh, how proud Marie was! There was 
nothing for it but Joseph’s new uniform must be 
bought and brought into the house; just as 
if he were going to live. ‘The crimson sash — 
how handsome that was, and the shoulder- 
straps, and the sword. with its belt! Jacques 
was about to desecrate them at once by put- 
ting on the cap and strapping on the belt him- 
self; but Marie caught him in the act and 
stopped him: those clothes and accoutrements 
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should grace no one but Joseph, should be 
baptized by contact with no body but his. 
They hung on the wall of the room where he 
lay, where Joseph could see them. It pleased 
him, in a quiet way, as the evidence of his 
having done something; and a faint smile 
would creep out on his lips as he saw Marie 
take a pleasure in them. 

Joseph still cherished his intellect in these 
idle hours, and used to get Marie to read to 
him. She read to him awhile out of De Tocque- 
ville’s “ Democracy in America.” But that 
did not suit him long. Then she got some of 
Mazzini’s “ Essays,” and they did the Peloubet 
heart good. “ Zhat is what makes republics!” 
he would exclaim to her. His spirit never lost 
its ardor for giving liberty. 

Thatevening, when the dusk was too deep for 
her to read more, he said, after a pause, “ That 
human brotherhood is a good thing, Marie” ; 
and stretched out his hand and took hers. 

She held it a moment and then said: “ You 
are a good man, Joseph. You have had great 
thoughts, greater than—mine.” And she bent 
down over his hand. 

He turned his head and looked at her search- 
ingly through the dusk. 

It was a confession. She had never so fully 
acknowledged herself in fault before. Joseph 
held her hand a little more tightly. ‘There was 
no question to him of the past. If any one 
whom Joseph cared for acknowledged trespass 
against him his generosity would not permit 
him to listen to any penitence ; no friend had 
ever done him any wrong great enough to be re- 
pented of, to be confessed. So all his previous 
hours —nay, years— of loneliness were forgot- 
ten, absolutely forgotten. It was only Marie, 
Marie tender, who was here; and, being here, 
to be loved indefinitely. His lips moved a 
little, uncontrollably ; it was the first time she 
had ever seen them twitch. His hand gripped 
hers harder, like a vise. A tear found its way 
out of each eye and stood on his cheeks — the 
first she had ever seen roll down his cheeks. 
“ Von, non, Marie!” he protested. 

She nodded her head, persisting in her ut- 
terance, 

“ Non, Marie, von / I have not’ been 
enough attentive to matters of the menage. You 
are good, Marie; good!” 

Jacques Brisson, with his wavy auburn hair, 
and his jackets and breeches always too small 
for him,—he was growing so fast,— was often 
on Peloubet’s mind. One day he called the boy 
to him. “ Jacques,” said he, taking his shoul- 
ders between his two bony hands, “look at me.” 

“ Ves, sir.” It was a stern, iron face that the 
boy looked at. 

“Remember you keep a strong heart 

“Ves, sir.” 


a 
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“And you remember you are everybody’s 
brother!” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Everybody's /” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And when you have fighting to do, you 
do it!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And” —lifting his hands from the boy’s 
shoulders and making a little wave in the 
air—‘“ women: you are gentle with them, 
Jacques ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You remember all those things, Jacques ?” 
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to make himself understood. All he could say 
was, “I remember the day you brought me 
here.” 

Ah, well, that was one good day to Pelou- 
bet’s credit; one good staff for him on his 
long journey. 

“That day you were sitting on the curb- 
stone, eh, Jacques ?” 

Jacques nodded. 

“ That was all right. You are better off here. 
You have been a good boy. Marie is kind 
to you? Jacques, she will always be kind.” 

“Yes, sir.” Then he stole away to his room 
and cried by himself. 








“REMEMBER YOU ARE EVERYBODY'S BROTHER!” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Because I am going toleave you, Jacques.” 

Jacques was silent. 

“T sha’n’t be here to tell you every day.” 

The tears began to run down Jacques’s 
cheeks. 

“Don’t cry, Jacques. I don’t like to see you 
cry,” said Peloubet. He had been intent only 
on making his lesson sink into Brisson’s mind. 

But Jacques only cried the harder. 

“What is the matter?” asked Peloubet, 
more softly. 

The little fellow gave one moan and threw 
himself on the bed beside the soldier and wept 
as if his heart would break. Peloubet was 
still. By and by, when the boy became quiet, 
he said, in a matter-of-fact way, “I am glad 
you like me, Jacques.” 

Then Jacques stood up before him and tried 
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So all Peloubet’s affairs were arranged on 
this earth. The night came for him to take 
leave. ‘That evening the papers contained the 
K:mancipation Proclamation of President Lin- 
coln. The slaves were free! Marie hastened 
to the room and told him the news, and then 
read to him slowly and distinctly. Peloubet 
smiled at first in placid satisfaction ; and then, 
as the fact fully came to him that at last the 
one great stain on the republic of the United 
States was gone, his face suddenly grew strong, 
his hand waved round his temple, and a 
“Hurrah! Vive la république des Etats-Unis /” 
went through the room. The exertion was 
too much for him. He laid his hand in his 
wife’s; his eyes closed, But the strong look 
staid on his face and never left it. She sat 
by him. By midnight Joseph had left her. 


John Elliott Curran. 
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JOHN BROUGHAM. 

| I’ this time (1865-66) Bouci- 
cault’s play of “Arrah na 
Pogue” was in the height 
of its well-merited success 
at the Princess’s ‘Theater. 
It is one of the best of the 
Irish sensational dramas,as 
they are styled, though to 
my mind this play deserves a higher title. I had 
been three or four months on the ocean, and it 
was a treat to see a play again, particularly so 
good a one, and one mounted with such excel- 
lent taste and actedsoadmirably. The O’Grady 
played by John Brougham was certainly the best 
piece of acting I had ever seen at the hands of 
this comedian. ‘The character is that of a gay, 
graceful Hibernian gentleman, full of wit, 
good spirits, and geniality ; in short, it was John 
Brougham. He threw a jaunty air into the 
part that gave it the flavor of an Irish soldier 
of the last century. ‘The cunning author had 
taken the just measure of the actor and fitted 
him with a character that the artist could 
scarcely get out of. I have never thought that 
Brougham was a great actor; that he was a 
pleasing one and a great favorite with the 
public there can be no doubt, but he never 
seemed in earnest. He invariably acted a part 
as though it were a joke. But his handsome 
face and winning manner made him hosts of 
friends, and they liked him too well to pass 
critical judgment upon his performances. As 
a writer he made some pleasing additions to 
the light dramatic literature of his time. “ Po- 
cahontas” is certainly the wittiest American 
burlesque that has been written. His table-talk 
and after-dinner speeches were ever welcome, 
and his presence at convivial meetings was much 
enjoyed. No one was more desired at the 
festive board than “ Genial John.” He par- 
ticularly shone in addressing the audience on 
“benefit” occasions, or in making an apology 
tothem for some unavoidable accident that had 
occurred during the performance. He assuredly 
had much experience in these matters, for dur- 
ing his management of Brougham’s Lyceum, 
afterwards Wallack’s, the mishaps were quite 
frequent. His easy good nature entirely unfitted 
him for the duties of a theatrical conductor. 
Discipline and order were not among his vir- 
tues; he lacked the forethought, too, that might 
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prevent catastrophe, and the firmness to set 
things right when they happen to go wrong. 
If, however, he was deficient in discipline, his 
ready wit was more than a match for the neg- 
ligence of his company, And it was once 
surely put to the test during the performance 
of “Pocahontas.” I think, however, that the 
matter I shall speak of took place after his 
theater had fallen into the hands of the elder 
Wallack. ‘The actress who had been playing 
the leading part suddenly left the city, having 
accepted an engagement in Baltimore without 
giving notice to the management. No word 
of this proceeding reached the theater till a 
few minutes before the curtain was to rise 
on the performance. Of course for some 
minutes there was a deadlock. No one could 
suggest the faintest remedy, and Brougham 
was nonplussed. At last he went in front of 
the curtain and explained the situation. He 
confessed he was at his wit’s end,—a long 
distance for him to travel,—and really did 
not know what to do unless the audience felt 
disposed to accept the burlesque of ‘“ Poca- 
hontas” with the gentle savage omitted. He 
said that there was an old theatrical anecdote 
setting forth that on one occasion the charac- 
ter of //amlet had been so wretchedly acted 
that on its next representation that part had 
been omitted by particular request. “ Now if 
‘Hamlet’ can be acted without the hero, why 
may not ‘Pocahontas’ be played without the 
heroine? You all know that‘ Pocahontas’ is a 
much finer play than ‘ Hamlet’; and if you do 
not, I do, for I wrote it myself. Will you permit 
usto make the experiment ?” The cries of “ Cer- 
tainly,” “Go on!” were so encouraging that 
Brougham retired amidst applause and the cur- 
tain was rung up. ‘The burlesque proceeded 
admirably until the music was played for the 
entrance of the absent squaw. ‘The audience 
wondered what Brougham could possibly do. 
He was acting the father, /vwhatan, and was 
on thestage awaiting the approach ot his daugh- 
ter. He immediately addressed the audience 
somewhat in the following words: *“ Ladies 
and gentlemen, that is the sweet strain which 
is supposed to bring /ecahontas on the stage ; 
you are aware that she is at present in Balti 
more, and the law of the land will not permit 
a Christian, much less a savage, to be in two 
places at once. You can yourselves vouch for 
the alibi; but if she were here she would say —”’ 
All rights reserved. 
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JOHN BROUGHAM AS THE 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CHANCELLOR, DUBLIN, 


And here assuming the look and tones of the 
absentee, Brougham spoke her part first, then 
assumed his own character, and so kept up the 
dialogue. The audience were convulsed with 
laughter at the admirable imitation, and by their 
applause acknowledged that Brougham had 
outdone himself through the ready wit with 
which he had mastered the difficulty. 


TOM ROBERTSON, 


AMONG the many new friends I made in 
London none was more delightful to meet 


**o’GRADY” 


IN “ARRAH NA POGUE.”” 
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than Tom Robertson. During my engagement 
at the Adelphi he was writing his domestic 
comedies for the Prince of Wales’s ‘Theater, 
then under the management of that vivacious 
actress and industrious littke manager Marie 
Wilton. 

Robertson’s plays were nearly all successful, 
and deservedly so too, for they contained ori«- 
inal characters, bright and witty dialogue, and 
were entirely free from the French coarseness 
that had characterized so many of their prede- 
cessors. All honor to the memory of Tom 
Robertson, who was at least among the pio- 
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neers in working this reformation; and to his 
successors too, who following in his wake gave 
to the public musical extravaganzas more hu- 
morous and melodious than the Parisian bur- 
lesques, without one tinge of their impertinent 
vulgarity ; proving incontestably that wit and 
harmony in comic opera need not depend for 
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Robertson came to my dressing-room one 
night just as I had finished acting and 
asked me to go with him to Drury Lane to 
see the last two acts of “ Macbeth,” which 
was being played at that house. We arrived 
at the theater just at the opening of the 
fourth act, and ensconced ourselves snugly 





T. W. ROBERTSON. (FROM A 


their effects upon sensual music and licentious 
libretto. 

Tom Robertson was of all the men I have 
ever talked with the most entertaining. His 
descriptions of people, performances, and in- 
cidents that had passed before him during the 
early portion of his life were exceedingly bril- 
liant. Events that would have been common- 
place when described in an ordinary way were 
so colored and illumined by his vivid imagina- 
tion that they became intensely interesting. 

I lived at No. 5 Hanover street, Hanover 
Square, and ‘Tom usually dined with me once 
a week. He was perfectly familiar with dra- 
matic literature and discoursed delightfully 
upon the plays of the past. 

Goldsmith was his favorite author, whom 
he considered the very finest and purest writer 
of English comedy that had lived during the 
last century. And though I did not quite agree 
with him in this idea, he said much that 
strengthened his argument, pointing out the 
ingenious construction of his plots, the un- 
strained wit of his dialogue, and the natural 
conduct of his characters, 
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in a private box. It seems that matters had 
gone wrong during the whole play, and 
when mishaps do occur in the earlier scenes 
of a drama, particularly a Shaksperean one, 
they are apt to continue to the end. We 
were seated well back in the private box 
and could enjoy the tragedy without being 
observed, which as it happened was quite 
fortunate. ‘The solemn cave scene opened 
with the three witches at their ghastly work 
about the caldron, Mr. Phelps, as A/acheth, 
strode upon the stage with the martial stride 
and dignity that characterized this excel- 
lent actor, and the weird sisters summoned 
their phantom confederates to appear. At 
last one of the apparitions slowly rose to 
the surface only to disappear suddenly with- 
out giving Macbeth warning or receiving 
any himself; there was a slight crash, but 
nobody was hurt. Next came the passing 
by of the six ghostly kings, the first one 
of whom lost his crown, and in stopping 
to recover it was run down by the other 
five monarchs, who came so rapidly upon 
the heels of their leader that the several 
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AKTEMUS WARL, (FROM A 
dynasties were all in a heap, creating a spir- 
itual revolution that fairly convulsed the 
audience, 

In the last scene, just as Mr. Phelps had 
given orders to have his banners hung on 
the outer wall, that frail edifice gave way 
before it was besieged, and tumbled the king 
of Scotland into the middle of the stage, where, 
with uplifted claymore and in a sitting posture, 
he presented a sight of harmless indignation 
that would have revenged AZacduff for the 
murder of his entire family. 

I have no idea what ever became of the ty- 
rant after this, for ‘Tom and I were compelled 
to flee from the theater and seek some dark 
alley in Drury Lane, where we pounded each 
other in the exuberance of our mirth. 

Nothing could exceed the drollery of what 
we had witnessed except ‘Tom’s description of 
it the next day. 
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ARTEMUS WARD, 


ARTEMUS Warp arrived in London just as 
I was leaving it. He brought me a letter of 
introduction from my cousin William Warren. 
I was much impressed by Ward’s genial 
manner. He was not in good health, and I ad 
vised him to be careful lest the kindness of 
London should kill him. I had never seen 
his entertainment, but I was quite sure from 
what I had heard of it that he would be 
successful, and told him so, cautioning him 
to give only his Sunday evenings to his friends, 
and on no account, in his delicate state of 
health, to expose himself after his entertain- 
ment to the pernicious effects of a London 
fog. But he was weak, and yielded to the 
influence of his many admirers, so his career 
was brilliant but short. He had that unfortu- 
nate desire for the second round of applause 
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that is so fatal to the health and position of an 
actor. 

See how unfair you gentlemen are who fancy 
that you are the friends of the actor. You sit 
quietly among the audience during the whole 
evening, enjoying an actor’s performance and 
resting yourself at the expense of his labor. 
When this is over you are thoroughly recuper- 
ated and he is weary; yet you ask him now, 
when he needs the rest that he has given you, 
to sit up till daylight— for what ? To amuse 
you again. 

Artemus Ward died not many months after 
his London début, attended to the last by Tom 
Robertson. A strong attachment had sprung 
up between them, and the devotion of his new- 
found English friend was touching in the ex- 
treme and characteristic of Robertson’s noble 


EDWIN ADAMS. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


nature. Just before Ward’s death Robertson 


poured out some medicine in a glassand offered 
it to his friend. Ward said, “ My dear Tom, 
I can’t take that dreadful stuff.” 


** Come, come,” said Robertson, urging him 
to swallow the nauseous drug; “ there ’s a dear 


fellow. Do now, for my sake; you know I 
would do anything for you.” 


** Would you ?” said Ward, feebly stretching 
out his hand to grasp his friend’s, perhaps for 


the last time. 
“T would, indeed,” said Robertson. 


“Then you take it,” said Ward. ‘The humor- 


ist passed away but a few hours afterwards. 


At the conclusion of my London engage- 
ment I acted in Manchester, playing Ai 


GURNEY, IN 
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Van Winkle and a new partin “ The Parish 
Clerk,” a beautiful little drama written by 
Dion Boucicault. The piece did not succeed; 
partly because it weakened after the second 
act, and partly in consequence of my failing 
to hit the leading character. I then acted in 
Liverpool, and at the end of my engagement 
took a sailing vessel (the Swzvise) and embarked 
for New York. This was considered rather a 
romantic idea by my friends; but if one has the 
time, I do not know anything pleasanter than 
a clipper-ship voyage across the Atlantic in 
July. 
EDWIN ADAMS. 


One of the first to call on and welcome me 
on my return to America was Edwin Adams. 
He had acted under my stage management at 
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Baltimore many years before: he first came 
to me almost as an apprentice ; step by step 
he rose from the ranks, and before we parted 
he was playing the heroes of the stage with 
much promise. During the time I had been 
in Australia and England he had become, as 
he expressed it, a “ war star.” This was the 
technical term given by the old legitimate 
stars and actors to satirize those self-lighted 
luminaries who had flickered during the na- 


‘tional strife and who had gone out after the 


declaration of peace. The claim of Adams, 
however, to a prominent artistic position was 
sufficiently strong to retain its hold, and I found 
him enjoying his well-earned success among 
other fine actors of the day. ‘The animation of 
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his face, the grace of his person, and, above all, 
the melody of his voice, well fitted him for the 
stage. While he could not be fairly called a 
great artist, he was something often more highly 
prized —a born actor, a child of nature if not 
of art, swayed by warm impulse rather than 
by premeditation. His Zxoch Arden, so far as 


GEORGE HOLLAND. (FROM THE 


the character is related to the stage, was a 
creation entirely his own, and one, too, that 
touched the sympathy of his audience. As a 
man he was loving and beloved, and his honest 
hand was ever ready with its charity. I re- 
garded him with something more than friend- 
ship; and this was natural, for I had known 
him when he was a youth, and his likeness to 
my brother in character, expression, and voice 
was quite remarkable. ‘Their careers, too, were 
singularly alike —brilliant, but brief. ‘Those 
who remember them both will recall the 
strange resemblance that existed between 
Charles Burke and Edwin Adams. ‘They 
never met. 

On the 2oth of December, 1867, and in the 
city of Chicago, I was married to my second 
wife, then Miss Sarah Warren. I fancy now 
that my reader is somewhat alarmed lest I 
should pour upon his devoted head a heavy 
shower of matrimonial intelligence; but he 
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may breathe freely, for I have no intention of 
committing such an impertinent intrusion. 
But as reticence upon this subject may be 
misconstrued, I must crave permission to ex- 
press my reasons for sparing him the inflic- 
tion. 

If I dwell lightly upon domestic matters, | 


THOMAS J. McKEE.) 


do so, not from any want of reverence for 
them, but from a conviction that the details 
of one’s family affairs are tiresome and unin- 
teresting. I shall endeavor, therefore, to sub- 
due any rising desire I may feel to descant 
upon the wonderful talents of our children, as 
it is quite possible that we may take more in- 
terest in them than the public do. We fond 
parents are in the habit not only of overrating 
the intelligence of our offspring, but also of 
recounting to strangers the wonderful remarks 
that “‘so astonish a mother,” and in our inno- 
cence fancy that those to whom we relate 
these marvels are as much interested in them 
as ourselves, when in truth they care little 
about them, and are generally bored by the 
recital of such trifles. Repeating this non- 
sense not only renders us ridiculous, but it is 
unfair to others, who, out of mere civility, are 
obliged to look amazed and to appear to be 
entertained. 
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CHARLES FECHTER. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY 


THE COMBINATION SYSTEM. 


AFTER finishing an engagement in Chicago, 
I decided to play in Detroit and other cities 
throughout Michigan where opera houses had 
lately been built; but as there were no stock 
companies attached to these new places, I en- 
gaged one for a short season to travel with 


me. In Detroit I met Mr. Windham, who 
was acting a play called “The Lancers” 
there, with a company of his own. ‘These 


HEATH & BEAN, OF 
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were the first two combinations that I re- 
member: there may have been others before, 
but not to my knowledge ; so if this system is 
as pernicious as its enemies say that it is, | 
fear I am responsible for assisting in this new 
departure which seems to have worked such 
a revolution in theatrical matters. Whether 
the present system will be hurtful or beneficial, 
time alone can tell; I think it will be beneficial. 
I am tolerably conservative, but when I cling 
to an old custom it is not for the reason that 
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it is old, but because I think it is good. Any 
change that offers an improvement —and there 
are few that do not— we gladly welcome. This 
so-called combination system has occupied so 
much attention lately, and, rightly or wrongly, 
has given rise to so many professional discus- 
sions, that I may be pardoned for desiring a 
hearing on the subject. I do not lay claim to 
haging been the first to explode this theatrical 
bombshell ; but certainly if any harm comes of 
it I should bear some of the blame, for I was at 
least among the pioneers, It is natural, then, 
that I should desire to defend it; but by so 
doing I will lay bare both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the reader must judge for himself, as 
I fancy most readers generally do. 

The conservative element within us always 
arrays itself against any fresh movement, sel- 
dom stopping to consider whether the new de- 
parture is beneficial or hurtful. I remember 
when my father had his flint-lock gun altered 
to the new percussion system that serious- 
looking, iron-gray old sportsmen shook their 
wise and melancholy heads, and hinted that 
they had thought better of him. One ancient 
Nimrod scratched his perfectly round conven- 
tional pate, saying, “ What will you do if you 
get out of caps?” This intelligent question 
rather nonplussed my father; and the old sports 
seemed relieved to think that the punishment 
for his rash step would soon follow the crime, 
forgetting that as the demand was made for 
the gun, the supply of caps would follow it up. 
The breech-loader met with the same preju- 
dice; and ever since Galileo made the world 
round, discoverers and inventors have been 
persecuted. It was quite reasonable, therefore, 
that when the tide of the “combination sys- 
tem” set in condemnation of it should natur- 
ally follow. ‘That there are two serious objec- 
tions to the new departure must be admitted. 

First, the necessity for constant travel keeps 
the actor away from his home and family the 
greater portion of the year. ‘This is a domes- 
tic inconvenience that is to be regretted. The 
second objectionable feature is, that as in many 
cases an actor plays only one part in a year, 
he gets no varied experience in his profession, 
and is apt to grow careless in his performance 
by constant repetition. But, apart from this 
consideration, the system has been an artistic 
and commercial success beyond all doubt; 
and the agreeable result — to the public, at least 
—§s so evident that it seems quite unnecessary 
to argue in favor of it. I will, therefore, only 
point out a few of its advantages. 

The old stock companies had to be limited 
to a certain number of actors, who were com- 
pelled to perform in a multitude of plays — the 
whole round of the Shaksperean drama, old 
English comedies, Yankee farces, nautical 
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pieces, and pantomime; and at times the 
cracked voices of “respectable utility ” and 
second old men “in dismal discord sang.” | 
well remember myself leading the choruses for 
the Seguin company; where I led them to I 
have not the slightest idea. It is unreasonable 
to suppose that any stock company could do 
full justice to this varied bill of fare, no matter 
how efficient. The actors were in many in- 
stances among the best I ever saw, but they were 
very often not adapted to the parts for which 
the manager was compelled to cast them, Un- 
der the new régime a Shaksperean company are 
selected with special reference to the plays for 
which they are required, ‘Thus an old English 
comedy may be cast to actors whose early train- 
ing fits them to the task. For domestic dramas, 
comic operas, and sensational plays actors are 
selected whose talents not only suit the particu- 
lar characters for which they are engaged, but 
whose temperament and personal appearance 
harmonize with them. ‘The performers them- 
selves are no better than those who acted under 
the old form of dramatic government, but on the 
principle of “selection” a more perfect unity has 
been evolved. And further, the vast continent 
of America, with its wonderful and progressive 
cities thousands of miles apart, seems to have 
demanded the establishment of this important 
institution. ‘The inhabitants of these distant 
places, having fine opera houses, enjoy the ad- 
vantages of seeing the same plays acted by 
the same companies as those of the larger 
cities. Ifthey can afford and appreciate it, then 
they deserve it, and these entertainments can 
only be administered by the combination sys- 
tem. ‘The theatrical profession is, and always 
has been, in a transient state, but it is progres- 
sive; it does not retrograde. Actors may not 
be any greater now than they were a hundred 
years ago, but the systems by which their tal- 
ents become distributed are adapted to the 
growth of the country. What new invention 
has been cast aside, after once having been 
fully approved, to return to an old one ? I can- 
not remember any. ‘The old-fashioned tinder- 
box is only used now as a curiosity. We prefer 
matches. What midnight student, however 
poetic, would return to the penny dip after he 
had once tasted the delights of his first gas 
jet? We do not ride in a stage-coach in pref- 
erence to a modern drawing-room car, and 
when the first balloon express bears us across 
the continent we shall look down upon the 
locomotive. 
GEORGE D, PRENTICE. 
In Louisville I was introduced to the editor 
of the “ Louisville Journal,” George D, Pren- 
tice, poet, satirist, journalist, and wit, whose 
caustic paragraphs and frequent appearance on 
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the field of honor had made him a man of 
mark in more than one sense. He had brought 
many a belligerent editor down at a long shot, 
though, like Sir Lucius O' Trigger, he consid- 
ered “ three or four feet between the mouths 
of the pistols as good as a mile,” and had 
proved on several occasions that the derringer 
was “mightier than the pen.” 

When I met Mr. Prentice his fame and 
health were both declining, and he was just 
on the eve of resigning his control of the 
“ Journal” into, as he said himself, younger 
and abler hands. His reception of me was 
cold and formal; but I had already been 
warned that it was his way, so of course I 
was prepared not to take offense, especially as 
he was still reckoned a good shot. Besides I 
felt, as I had no business matters to speak of, 
that my visit was somewhat of an intrusion. 
Curiosity to see and talk to a remarkable man 
is not an exceedingly high motive, and I de- 
served no warmer greeting than I received. 

As my friend and myself entered the sanc- 
tum Mr. Prentice was seated at his desk. He 
had an abstracted look, and scarcely moved 
his position till I was introduced. He then 
slowly turned his head, and regarded me with- 
out an expression on his face that denoted the 
slightest interest. He looked a picture of care- 
worn loneliness that might awaken the sym- 


pathy of any considerate man—a tall, gaunt 
figure wrapped ina faded calico dressing-gown; 
thin black hair, streaked with gray, and strag- 
gling over a high forehead; black, bushy eye- 
brows, shading a pair of dull, dreamy eyes, that 


seemed to have lost their fire. I found after- 
wards, however, that they could be rekindled 
at the shortest notice. 

After a few frigid civilities, my friend sug- 
gested that perhaps Mr. Prentice might enjoy 
an evening at the theater during the week that 
I was to act. He replied that he seldom went 
to the theater, and that acting, unless it were 
extremely fine, always bored him. This was 
not a cheering remark, certainly, but it left me 
in no doubt as to the justice of his reputation 
as asatirist. With a hopeless endeavor to thaw 
him out and return good for evil, I ventured 
to remark that some two weeks since I had 
dined with General Hancock in Washington, 
and that the general had, during the evening, 
highly entertained us by reading some of his 
(Mr. Prentice’s) poetry ; to which he replied, 
“1 am glad that you were so easily pleased.” 
This seemed to make matters a little worse; so 
our common friend, with admirable tact, came 
to the rescue, and changed the subject by 
launching into politics. Here the old war- 
horse was at home; and he brightened up 
wonderfully, being much more interested in 
such matters than he could possibly be in me, 
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and taking no pains to conceal it. Before tak- 
ing our departure Mr. Prentice brought up 
the subject of the theater, and reluctantly, I 
think, requested a seat to witness the perform- 
ance on the following evening. I told him that 
I would have a private box placed at his ser- 
vice. He said he would prefer this arrange- 
ment, so that if he felt wearied during the 
performance he could withdraw without at- 
tracting attention. I was naturally grateful 
for this consideration, but I could not quite 
see the compliment of it. 

In my brief acquaintance with Mr. Prentice 
I could scarcely judge of the true quality of 
his humor, but to me it seemed grim rather 
than genial. His skill in journalism was ex- 
hibited in his epigrammatic style of paragraph- 
ing, rather than in a knowledge of political 
economy. The journalist of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was a slow, old-fashioned gentleman, 
who would look like a curious piece of bric- 
d-brac in an editorial room of to-day. But Mr. 
Prentice was a man possessed of rare literary 
skill, and must have felt the necessity of his ab- 
dication very keenly. His sad face told that 
he plainly recognized that his day of usefulness 
was over. 

He came to see the play, and I fancied that 
the desolation of 27f must have reminded him 
of his own loneliness, for when the curtain fell 
upon the last act he came to the door of my 
dressing-room, and, giving me his hand,thanked 
me for a pleasant evening. I wason the point 
of retorting that I was glad he was so easily 
pleased, but I did not. This kind of resistance 
is always best, for one seldom regrets one’s 
silence upon any subject. 

There are many anecdotes told of Prentice 
that illustrate his coolness and oddity on the 
so-called field of honor. S. S. Prentiss of 
Mississippi, who was sometimes confused with 
the witty editor of Kentucky, was also an 
editor, a wit, and, like George D. Prentice, 
had fought several celebrated duels. Pren- 
tiss’s duels with Governor Foote were numer- 
ous and almost playful. Foote, it seems, was 
as clumsy with his pistol as Prentiss was ex- 
pert, and had in consequence won the admi- 
ration of the deadly editor by his courage. 
And at one of these meetings Prentiss re- 
marked to some boys who had climbed into 
an apple tree to see the battle: 

“Take care, little boys. Governor Foote is 
going to fire directly at me, and that ’s a dan- 
gerous place you ’ve chosen.” 

Prentiss generally exploded his pistol in the 
air, allowing the governor unmolested freedom 
to fire away at him. It is positively asserted 
that after his last duel with the governor he 
wittily exclaimed, “I will never fight with 
Foote again; he can’t hit a barn.” 
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TOM GLESSING AGAIN. 


DurincG the season of 1868 and 1869, while 
I was acting through the Western country, 
I met my old friend and companion Tom 
Glessing ; we had not seen each other for about 
eighteen years. Helivedin Indianapolis, where 
by hard work he had managed to buy a lovely 
little cottage, in which his widow afterwards 
lived. The house was surrounded by and cov- 
ered with roses, all of which had been planted 
by his own hand; among them were many 
choice varieties for which he had sent to Eng- 
land. He had great knowledge of plants, and 
for the warmth and growth of his pets had 
built a little greenhouse close to the kitchen, 
through which he had cut a hole to let in the 
heat, and so economize in fuel. He told me 
that, knowing it was necessary for ventilation 
that an opening should be made to let the hot 
air out again, he cut another hole back into 
the kitchen; and he said he neyer could tell 
which way the hot air came in or which way it 
went out. 

Glessing had a most ingenious way of argu- 
ing, and would turn a misfortune into a blessing 
with a few words. Itso chanced that the man- 


agement of the theater at which he painted was 
seized with a sudden desire to economize, and 
proposed, among other methods, to reduce 
Tom’s salary. He acceded to the proposition 


without the slightest demur, and told me of 
it in the most cheerful way; in fact, one would 
have supposed, by his manner, that his income 
had been increased by the reduction. I was 
about to sympathize with him, but he would 
only treat the matter in an easy and delight- 
ful way, assuring me that he considered him- 
self the gainer by the new arrangement. 

He explained that he always fidgeted dur- 
ing his summer vacation, and that while he was 
enjoying himself at the old farmhouse, down 
by the seaside, his pleasure was often spoiled 
by the knowledge that he was sacrificing so 
much time and money there, when he might 
have been at work and under salary. “ You 
see then I got $75 a week,” said he; “now I 
only get $50, so it is a clear gain of $25 a week 
in my favor, at least during the vacation.” 

As I have before said, the attachment be- 
tween Tom Glessing and myself was warm 
and sincere: he would have been as welcome 
to a share in my worldly goods as he was to 
a large corner of my heart; and I am quite con- 
fident that he felt the same affection for me 
that I did for him. 

When he decided to leave his old home in 
Indianapolis he determined to take with him 
as many little remembrances of it as he could 
conveniently carry, among which was a moss- 
rosebush that he had sent to England for, and 
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had tended for years in his garden. He asked 
me to keep it and have it cared for, as he now 
had no place to shelter it; so it was left with 
me. From the time he parted with it the plant 
drooped ; this, of course, I considered due to 
changing it from its old home to a new one, 
or perhaps from some lack of nutriment to 
whichit had beenaccustomed. Forseven years 
it languished in my garden, and during all that 
time never bloomed. Its position ,was shifted 
each year, our gardener using all his care and 
judgment, but it did not thrive. 

About this time it was decided that Tom with 
his family should pay us a visit: this was in 
April, justseven yearssince he had left the plant 
with me. From this time it began torevive, and 
in June, when he arrived, it was in full bloom, 
as though to welcome him. Of course this may 
have been a mere coincidence, but it is an in- 
teresting one, and bears out the old superstition 
that a tree or plant which has been reared by a 
loving hand will wither and die when its owner 
passes away. Since ‘Tom’s death the rose has 
languished again, and is now dying away. 

There are many causes for such matters with- 
out attributing them to supernatural agencies ; 
but to me there is something so pleasant in 
believing them to be mysterious that I am 
afraid I often cherish the idea that they are 
the offspring of a spiritual growth rather than 
areal one. My friend says, ‘“* What good can 
such things do?” I can only answer, “ What 
harm can they do?” 

The calm and happy life of Glessing seemed 
not only to grow out of a naturally contented 
nature, but from a love of retirement. I have 
scarcely ever seen true happiness except in 
one who was comparatively obscure. An in- 
satiate ambition that craves for notoriety is 
always in a distressed condition. It feeds on 
adulation, and starves unless its appetite is 
continually fed with praise. There is an ex- 
citement and a kind of false grandeur about 
this existence that may delight the idol; but 
such a position is only reached at the expense 
of never knowing who are your friends, and 
a dread of the time that must come when the 
dream will be dispelled. No man need be en- 
vied who is the center of a group by whom he 
is flattered and petted, for even while such 
adulation lasts it is not strengthening ; it only 
stimulates. There can be no healthy nourish- 
ment in such poor stuff, and gradually the 
very sight of those who administer it becomes 
as sickening as the diet itself. They know this, 
too, and when the time comes for their idol to 
topple over they wink and nudge each other 
as he falls. 

In strong contrast to Glessing, I will relate 
a melancholy instance of a fallen man that 
once came under my notice. We were not only 
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acquaintances, but friends. He was both genial 
and hospitable, and entertained with grace 
and splendor. Upon his walls hung costly 
pictures, and his cellar was filled with rare 
wines. At his board one always met interest- 
ing people — wits, statesmen, belles, and beaux. 
If not the most refined, it was at least the gay- 
est house, when his various guests were as- 
sembled, that I can remember. He was aman 
of culture ,and taste, and one who, I would 
have supposed, could never have borne the 
shock of a fallen estate. His extravagance was 
boundless, and I think that this passion grew 
out of another —the desire of making a display 
and posing as an important central figure. 

I knew this hollow splendor could not last, 
and one day told him so. He laughed, “ Oh, 
yes, it is all right.” His hope was large, and 
his nature so buoyant that he felt confident of 
pulling through. ‘The storm was coming, but 
he would not see it. At last it burst. ‘The en- 
tertainment had been superb; I was the last 
guest. Just as I was going out—he had been 
merrier that night than usual—he detained 
me for a moment, and, taking my hand, said 
with a cheerful smile: “ Well, old chap, you 
were right; it’s come. This is my last Sun- 
day here; everything will be sold out on Sat- 
urday next.” I asked if his wife and daughter 
knew it. ‘ No, not yet; they will in the morn- 
ing” —with a smile. “Good night.” When 
the door of this dazzling and ill-fated house 
closed on me | stood in the dark street and 
wondered what would be the sad fate of this 
butterfly of a man; and I felt that under the 
genial and hospitable garb he wore for the 
world there must be a cold and stony heart, 
that could be so gay while knowing that in 
a few hours his wife and child would feel a 
shock that would break their hearts. 

The blow came, the house was sold, and all 
the pictures and the costly furniture were sac- 
rificed under the hammer of an auctioneer. 
The women bore it bravely, and set to work 
in good earnest to retrieve their fallen fortunes. 
‘The mother took boarders, the daughter taught 
music; but the extravagance of a selfish man 
was too great a drain on their slender earnings, 
and so they dropped down, down, from bad 
to worse. What eventually became of the fam- 
ily I never knew, but the man dwindled into 
a mere hanger-on of society, watching the ar- 
rivals at the hotels in the hope of catching 
some old acquaintance. He is living still, and 
his attenuated figure may be seen gliding in 
and out of the different hotels, or lounging in 
the reading-room, pretending to look over the 
papers, while the eyes in his gaunt, wan face 
search eagerly for some familiar friend of whom 
to ask a loan. Now and then he meets an ac- 
quaintance who, for the sake of “auld lang 
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syne,” has not the heart to refuse him. Then 
his face lights up with the old selfish smile, 
and he will chuckle with delight as he talks 
of bygone merrymakings, just as though he 
had enjoyed one yesterday and would have 
another to-morrow. Hope, eternal hope, has 
kept him up all through, and will do so to the 
last. He still thinks that his troubles will soon 
end; and so they will, poor fellow—in a pau- 
per’s grave. 


HOLLAND.— “THE LITTLE 
AROUND THE CORNER.” 


GEORGE CHURCH 


GerorGe Ho.ianp was distinctly an actor 
of the old school, invariably introducing even 
into modern characters its traditions and con- 
yentionalities ; his effects were broadly given, 
{and his personality was essentially comic. He 
was quite an old man when I first knew him, 
and I had serious doubts as to whether our 
acquaintance in the theater would be an agree- 
able one; for by the terms of my engagement 
[ was to hold a leading part as the comedian 
of the company, and he, who had always oc- 
cupied that station, was placed as second to 
me. I naturally thought that feeling him- 
self comparatively subordinate, and that I, 
a younger man, was to outrank him, he 
would, by his manner at least, resent my in- 
trusion upon his former ground. I was, how- 
ever, agreeably mistaken ; for I found him too 
generous a man to harbor any jealous feelings, 
and to my gratification we were friends from 
our first meeting. It is pleasant also to know 
that this relationship extended over many 
years, and up to the day of his death. 

‘The useful career and unblemished character 
of George Holland will be recalled by all who 
knew him. He lived, a bright and cheerful 
spirit, in this world for eighty years, for time 
could not age his youthful heart. He was the 
merriest man I everknew. Practical joking was 
a passion with him, and though his pranks were 
numerous, by some good fortune they always 
ended innocently and with harmless mirth. | 
remember that on one occasion, when some 
goldfish had been placed in the ornamental 
fountain in Union Square, Holland dressed 
himself in a full sporting suit, and with a fish- 
basket strapped upon his shoulder, a broad- 
brimmed hat upon his head, and a rod in his 
hand, he unfolded a camp-stool, and quietly 
seating himself in front of the fountain began to 
fish, with such a patient and earnest look in his 
face that no one could have supposed that it 
was intended as a practical joke. This strange 
spectacle soon attracted a curious crowd 
about the sportsman, who, with a vacant and 
idiotic smile, sat there quietly awaiting a 
nibble. A policeman soon forced his way 
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through the crowd and arrested Holland, who 
explained with a bewildered look that he was 
fishing in his own private grounds. The po- 
liceman naturally concluded that the intruder 
was some harmless lunatic, and, patting him 
kindly on the shoulder, bade him go home to 
his friends. Holland burst into a flood of tears, 
and while affectionately embracing the guar- 
dian of the law contrived to fasten the fish-hook 
into the collar of the policeman’s coat, who 
walked slowly and sympathetically away, un- 
consciously dragging the line and rod after 
him. The crowd, seeing the joke, roared with 
laughter as Holland quickly made his way to 
the nearest omnibus, which he reached before 
the infuriated policeman could catch him. 
Upon the announcement of the death of 
George Holland, I called at the house of 
his family, and found them in great grief. The 
sister of Mrs. Holland informed me that they 
desired the funeral to take place from the 
church, as many of Mr. Holland’s friends would 
like to mark their love and respect for him by 
their attendance, and that the house in which 
the family lived was too small to receive the 
large gathering of people that would be likely 
to assemble. ‘The lady desired me to call 
upon the pastor of her own church, and re- 
quest him to officiate at the service. I at once 
started in quest of the minister, taking one of 
the sons of Mr. Holland with me. On arriving 


at the house I explained to the reverend gen- 
tleman the nature of my visit, and the arrange- 
ments were made for the time and place at 
which the funeral was to be held. Something, 
I can scarcely say what, gave me the impres- 
sion that I had best mention that Mr. Holland 


was an actor. I did so in a few words, and 
concluded by presuming that probably this fact 
would make no difference. I saw, however, 
by the restrained manner of the minister and an 
unmistakable change in the expression of his 
face that it would make, at least to him,a 
great deal of difference. After some hesitation 
he said that he would be compelled, if Mr. 
Holland had been an actor, to decline holding 
the service at the church. 

While his refusal to perform the funeral rites 
for my old friend would have been a shock 
under ordinary circumstances, the fact that it 
was made in the presence of the dead man’s son 
was more painful than I can describe. I turned 
to look at the youth, and saw that his eyes were 
filled with tears. He stood as one dazed with 
a blow just realized; as if he felt the terrible in- 
justice of a reproach upon the kind and loving 
father who had often kissed him in his sleep, 
and had taken him on his knee when the boy 
was old enough to know the meaning of the 
words, and told him to grow up to be an 
honest man. I was hurt for my young friend, 
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and indignant with the man — too much so to 
reply; and I rose to leave the room with a 
mortification that I cannot remember to have 
felt before or since. I paused at the door and 
said: 

“ Well, sir, in this dilemma is there no other 
church to which you can direct me, from 
which my friend can be buried ?” 

He replied that “there was a little church 
around the corner” where I might get it done ; 
to which I answered: 

“ Then, if this be so, God bless ‘ the little 
church around the corner’ ;” and so I left the 
house. 

The minister had unwittingly performed an 
important christening, and his baptismal name 
of “The Little Church around the Corner” 
clings to it to this day. 


CHARLES FECHTER., 


WHILE acting my first engagement at the 
Boston Theater I met Charles Fechter. By 
the terms of my agreement it was arranged 
that I should give five nights’ performance and 
a matinée each week, Fechter playing only on 
Saturday night. I had not seen him act since 
my visit to France in 1855, so that I had an 
opportunity of witnessing his performances here 
some three or four times. His Claude Me/lnotte 
and Don César were unquestionably the best 
I had ever seen. The arrangement of his 
dramatic pictures was graceful and unconven- 
tional. 

William Warren, Charles Fechter, and I were 
living at the same house during my engage 
ment in Boston, and usually met at supper 
after the play. This is not only the witching 
time of night for an actor, but it affords a golden 
hour for theatrical chat. Charles Fechter was 
a most agreeable and entertaining man. He 
had a rich fund of theatrical anecdotes relating 
to the French stage and told them with ex- 
cellent dramatic effect. Frédérick Lemaitre was 
an especial favorite with him, and it struck me 
from what he said in relation to him that his 
own style of acting was founded upon that of 
his idol. 

I think Fechter was less greedy of public 
approbation than he was of the applause of 
his brother actors; he seemed to delight in 
portraying scenes from his different characters 
before them. William Warren and myself 
made an‘excellent audience on such occasions, 
as we not only thought highly of his artistic 
qualities, but were naturally interested in the 
great actors of the French stage, of whom we 
had heard so much and seen comparatively 
so little. His description of Lemaitre in the 
character of Be/phégor was wonderfully graph- 
ic. I think Warren and I were the only ones 
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present on the occasion of this illustration. He /came to the rescue. He was at that time a 
acted it to the life. We were deeply interested V/ drawing card, and his name announced for the 


and he, catching, I suppose, the spirit of our 
appreciation, became enthusiastic. ‘The art was 
so fine and the feeling so intense that we seemed 
to be looking at the scene. The gardens of the 
chateau, the fine company supposed to be as- 
sembled, were not required to give life to the 
acting. He addressed the imaginary guests 
with such force that they seemed to stand be- 
fore us. As the mountebank, with his starving 
child clinging to him, weakened from the want 
of food, with tears choking his utterance, he 
carried us completely away. And when in a 
burst of grief he caught his fainting boy in his 
arms, I think we were both in tears. 

In this respect Fechter seems to have some- 
what resembled Garrick, who, we are told, 
was as entertaining off the stage as he was on 
it. This peculiar faculty has given rise to the 
rather unjust suspicion that Garrick was not 
so great an actor as his biographers would 
make us believe. 

There is no doubt that many great actors 
are unable to become sufficiently enthused to 
act well off the stage, and there are some very 
indifferent ones who can entertain privately 
with considerable effect; but there is no reason 
why artists may not possess both faculties. 

Mr. Fechter was thought to be somewhat 
erratic both as a manager and in the conduct 
of his private business ; he certainly failed in 
both England and America in the former char- 
acter. His directorship at the Lyceum in Lon- 
don and his managerial career in New York 
and Boston were not successful. 

There are two striking instances of Mr. 
Fechter’s benevolence that I think were not 
made generally public, and which I shall take 
the liberty of mentioning. He retired from the 
directorship of the Globe Theater in Boston 
in consequence of some disagreement with 
the proprietor. ‘The public, considering him 
the injured party, tendered him a benefit, 
which I believe netted him something like 
five thousand dollars. He accepted the com- 
pliment but declined to receive the money, 
requesting the committee who had been most 
active in the movement to name five public 
charities of Boston to which he might give 
the proceeds. His request was complied with, 
and he gave the five thousand dollars in 
accordance with the committee’s selection. 
This was certainly a generous gift, particularly 
as Mr. Fechter was not a rich man, and as 
there can be no doubt that at that time the 
money would have been most useful to him. 

Just previous to this occurrence a company 
of French actors had been playing in Boston 
with ill success, and had gradually fallen into 
financial trouble. In their distress Fechter 


benefit of his national brother artists drew a 
crowded house, the proceeds of which relieved 
them from their embarrassment. Shortly after 
this a committee of actors from the relieved 
company called on their generous comrade and 
presented him with a testimonial of their grati- 
tude and a silver cup upon which was the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


A Charles Fechter, 
les artistes frangais de New York, 
Boston, 16 Avril, 1870. 


This same cup was discovered in a pawn- 
broker’s shop in New York several years after 
Mr. Fechter’s death, and was rescued by Wil- 
liam Warren from the destruction to which the 
unrelenting crucible would have condemned 
it. Warren presented it to me, and I have it 
still. 

Much comment has been made on the usual 
reception given to an American actor in Eng- 
land, and zvice versd. London and New York 
are naturally selected as the initial points for 
the appearance of plays and players, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in such large com- 
munities, containing, as they do, thousands of 
actors and hundreds of critics, there should 
be a small band of histrionic and _ literary 
assassins, whose natures are embittered by 
their lifelong failures. But the great public of 
both hemispheres have no spleen to exercise; 
they welcome a new entertainment with the 
heartiest warmth, if it affords them gratifica- 
tion. ‘They have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation to persecute strangers. Of course if some 
element of national pride is wounded there 
are always enough turbulent spirits to be- 
gin a disturbance, as was the case with the 
Forrest and Macready riots in 1849; but these 
occurrences are exceptional, and at no time 
are they approved by public opinion. The 
spirit of fair play circulates freely in Anglo- 
Saxon blood on both sides of the Atlantic. 

An excellent English actor may visit us, the 
local features of whose performance are not 
understood ; or an American will perhaps take 
an indifferent play to London, and the public 
decline to receive it — not because it is Amer- 
ican, but because it is bad. As soon as these 
weak spots appear the assassination begins, the 
churlish actors wag their tongues, and splenetic 
critics draw their pens— points envenomed, 
too; the slashing begins, and the unfortunate 
victim returns home in either case under the 
natural, but erroneous, impression that the 
country has been up in arms against him. 

With these convictions and the agreeable 
remembrance of my professional success in 
1865, I had no apprehensions of failure when 
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I visited London ten years later. Shortly after 
our arrival in London I entered into an en- 
gagement with Mr. Chatterton to appear at 
the Princess’s Theater in November, and 
straightway proceeded to France with my 
family, where we passed the summer. 


ONCE MORE IN PARIS. 

In Paris we were delightfully situated, hav- 
ing apartments at the Hétel Mirabeau, which 
looked out upon a quaint and pretty court- 
yard, that was filled with plants, birds, flow- 
ers, and fountains. Our party consisted of nine. 
This was altogether too large a family to se- 
cure any privacy for ourselves; and it is quite 
likely that our four children did not secure 
privacy to any one else. We were therefore 
delighted to get away from this charming 
place, and I have no doubt that the remain- 
ing guests shared our pleasure. We took a 
furnished flat in Avenue d’Eylau, where we 
could study French in sight of the Arc de 
‘Triomphe ; and for this laudable purpose I en- 
gaged a celebrated teacher, Madame Some- 
body, who would have talked us to death if 
we could ever have understood what she said. 

She was a great character—fat, fair, and 
fifty, 1 should say; always dressed in the ex- 
tremes of tawdry fashion, full of flounces and 
frills, with a large head decked out in an 
enormous bonnet and smothered with a flower- 
garden in full bloom. Under her left arm she 
hugged three or four big books, and with her 
right hand she flourished a formidable blue cot- 
ton umbrella. She usually came about ten in 
the morning, entering the room all radiant 
with smiles and good humor, making an ex- 
travagant courtesy, and saluting the assembled 
family with, “ Bon jour, mes chers amis.” She 
would then pause for an instant, with her head 
on one side, as much as to say, “ You see | 
address you in French always; we must lose 
no time.” “i 

After seating ourselves around a large 
center-table Madame would adjust her spec- 
tacles, and, looking over the top of them, be- 
gin to hurl her terrible verbs at our heads. 
My children, who were well versed in French, 
received and caught them neatly, but they 
seldom struck me. She promised to teach us 
in three months; but I think, from what I re- 
member of her pronunciation of our own lan- 
guage, that we could not have taught her Eng- 
lish in as many centuries. However, we had 
all pledged ourselves to stick to it and master 
the language at once; none of your reading, 
and writing, and translating —oh, no! that 
would n’t do for us ; it was to be practical, the 
pure solid mother tongue, with a full Parisian 
accent. My progress was of so wonderful a 
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character that at the end of the first month, 
by hard study and close application, I knew 
less about it than I did when I began. The 
verbs became denser and denser; so I retired 
from the academy, and, like an indulgent father, 
abdicated in favor of my children. 

The villages near Paris are most attractive 
for sketching, being full of glimpses of beautiful 
scenes: through the trees some old chateau or 
French cottage, with those tall poplars so full 
of character stretching out in the distance or 
reflectedinastream. In this artistic atmosphere 
one who is fond of painting feels a mysterious 
craving for his canvas. I painted pictures all 
day and dreamed of them all night. 

Madame Vert, the lady to whom the prop- 
erty belonged, was a widow. M. Vert, it seems, 
had bequeathed her the estate just previous to 
his death on the dog-in-the-manger condition 
that she would remain single for the rest of 
her life, it being understood that in the event 
of her proving false to this one-sided bargain 
the property was to revert to his family, It is 
presumable that this liberal-minded gentleman 
fancied that he would slumber more peacefully 
in Pére La Chaiseif he were sure that his widow, 
after wearing out a long life of single misery, 
would join him there unaccompanied by an- 
other husband. 

The man who took the inventory of the 
furniture confided to me the strange and 
selfish conditions of the will, and told me, 
moreover, that Madame Vert was extremely 
unhappy under its restraint; and, as she was 
quite young and very beautiful, I have no 
doubt that he told the truth, particularly as the 
matter had nothing to do with his business, in 
which latter department his veracity was more 
than questionable. 

The morning we took possession of the 
apartments Madame dropped in—by the mer- 
est chance, of course. She stood for a moment 
in the doorway, a lovely picture of insincerity, 
regarding us (the agent included) with her 
beautiful shoulders and eyebrows elevated, and 
in an attitude of sweet but melancholy sur- 
prise,—just as if she did n’t know all about 
it,—and then the agent explained it to her 
just as if he had n’t done so the day before. 
‘The charming widow was tastefully arrayed 
in half mourning, that non-committal gray 
check trimmed with deep purple, a sort of 
compromise between grief and cheerfulness, 
cut and fitted in so stylish and graceful a 
fashion that I wondered whether these be- 
coming weeds were worn out of respect for 
the lost one, or with a design of capturing the 
next one—except that the fatal clause in her 
husband’s testament made the latter quite im- 
possible. 

Madame regarded us with a sad smile, also 
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in half mourning, and was so charmed that 
her old home was to be occupied by my fam- 
ily that we felt much complimented ; and when 
she departed I think we were under the im- 
pression that our landlady would have been 
distressed if any other party had been before- 
hand with us in securing the place. 

I had just been displaying to my family my 
last picture in the shape of a landscape. I 
know now, as I did not know then, how vain 
I was of the miserable work, and call to mind 
the adroitness of our new landlady in discov- 
ering my weakness at a glance. She went into 
ecstasies over my miserable daub of a picture. 
‘This captured me at once, and when she said 
that the style reminded her of Corot’s I would 
not have rented a house of any other lady in 
Paris for the world. 

She stood in the center of the drawing-room, 
pointing to the different articles of comfort and 
beauty that surrounded her, and gave us to un- 
derstand that all belonged to my family and 
myself: for her they possessed no further in- 
terest; use or destroy them, if we liked, she 
cared not. In fact, I think she rather preferred 
the latter treatment, as, when we gave up the 
place, we were charged double for every scratch 
or spot that could be found by the innocent 
agent. ‘The whole house appeared to have been 
arranged so that it would fall to pieces on the 
slightest provocation, Expensive bits of bric-a- 
brac had been so ingeniously poised upon 
inadequate brackets that the vibration of a 
passing cab made us tremble together. Dents, 
scratches, and stains that were quite invisible 
when the inventory had been taken broke out 
in the parlor furniture, and soon became con- 
tagious. Fire-tongs, that had apparently been 
on friendly terms when we first came, refused 
to unite; annoying little bits of inlaid marquetry 
had fallen out with the old veneering, and de- 
fied our ingenuity to match them back again. 
An arm-chair with a compound fracture in the 
right leg had let me down ina most inhospita- 
ble manner, and when the French cook ap- 
peared, displaying some damaged long-han- 
dled copper utensils, I felt that the epidemic 
had reached the kitchen. 

The letting of furnished houses in Paris and 
London should be classed as one of the black 
arts. ‘There is no necromancy equal to it. ‘The 
so-called smart American is an imbecile in their 
crafty hands. “*‘ Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
said a spider to a fly”; and when you are 
once in the web nothing can extricate you but 
your check-book. Don’t attempt to struggle; 
you will only entangle yourself the more. 

London is worse, if possible, than Paris. 
During the two years I was in the former city 
I rented two furnished houses. I told the agent 
of the first one how I had been treated in Paris. 
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“Ah, yes, yes! those fellows are dreadfully 
treacherous ; but did you have no one to rep- 
resent you? No! Now see how differently we 
manage these matters. Here we have a man 
to take an inventory, with a list of whatever dam- 
ages have already been sustained ; you have 
your own men to do the same; they perform 
this work together, so there can be no mistake 
or fraud.” ‘This seemed quite fair. The agent 
recommends me to a man who will work in 
my interest, which of course he does not. ‘The 
end is £50 damages for two months. My next 
landlord was a private gentleman who was so 
confiding that he would not dream of taking an 
inventory ; it would imply a suspicion— £75 
damages for three months. No appeal except 
to the law: oh, no! keep clear of that in Lon- 
don; it is worse than house agents. 

But while I am telling these tricks of the 
French and British spiders—which I do in 
hopes of warning some tourist fly — let me say 
a word in favor of honest Scotland. I lived 
with my family for six months at Morning- 
side, near Edinburgh, in a finely furnished old 
mansion, and the damages were placed at the 
moderate sum of five pounds. 


FRENCH ACTING, 


Art is so sacred in Paris that its convention- 
alities once established no changeof government 
could affect them. Whether the country be im- 
perial, republican, or monarchical, the subsidies 
of the Grand Opéra and the Théatre Frangais 
remain unaltered. In our own country the 
amount of subsidy would possibly fluctuate 
according to the artistic views of the Admin- 
istration. ‘The leading man might be dis- 
charged if it were discovered that he had 
voted for the unsuccessful candidate. 

‘The admirable acting at the Théatre Frangais, 
though highly finished, is not without conven- 
tional faults. The actors often address them- 

*selves to the audience, particularly in soliloquy. 
No matter how great an actor may be, he weak- 
ens his effect when he does this. It is foreign 
to nature, and away “from the purpose of play- 
ing.” It jars upon an audience; and, be it ever 
so well done, it looks as if a beautiful piece of 
mosaic had fallen out of the picture. 

Isaw “ L’Ami Fritz” at the ‘héatre Frangais, 
and in this play there occurs one of the sweet- 
est scenes in domestic drama. It is between 
the young village maiden and the Jewish 
rabbi. ‘They are seated by a spring, and the 
innocent girl is relating to the old man the 
story of herlove. He leans forward, attentively 
listening to every word. She, with her low, 
sweet voice, murmurs forth her bashful con- 
fession, and with downcast eyes gracefully 
moves her hand round and round in the water, 
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as though she were tracing her story in the 
pool. When she has finished her head is 
bowed down, and her tears seem to be mingling 
with the brook. The rabbi sits regarding her 
in silent admiration, and then suddenly bursts 
forth with the exclamation, “ She is charming!” 
In speaking these words the actor, instead of 
looking intently at the girl, addressed them di- 
rectly to the audience. The chain was broken 
as soon as he committed this error. And yet 
he was one of the finest artists of this the most 
important theater in France. ‘The same fault 
occurred several times during the play, but at 
this particular point it was glaring and offensive. 

An intimate friend was at the theater with 
me, and as he was an admirable art critic, and 
had been born in Paris, I questioned him after 
the play on this subject. I mentioned that 
nowhere in France was the fault more com- 
mon than at the very theater where one would 
have least expected to find it; and in fact 
at the Palais Royal, and at several of the 
minor theaters, I had not noticed it at all. He 
agreed with me that it was a glaring defect, 
and that it was a common occurrence at the 
Francais, but was passed by unnoticed, or 
rather accepted as one of the conventionali- 
ties of the theater. 

The next morning we met at breakfast, and 
he told me that he could hardly sleep all night 
for thinking of what I had said about stepping 
outside of the dramatic picture, and that he 
fancied he had hit upon the reason for this 
error having crept into the drama of the night 
before. 

It seems that the comedies of Moliére are 
acted only at this house, and in these plays the 
characters are often required to address the 
audience directly, like the chorus in the old 
Greek plays, and also, as in some of the plays of 
Shakspere, inform the audience of what has 
taken place between the acts. Therefore, ad- 
dressing the audience was, under these condi- 
tions, a feature of the play, and it became as 
imperative that an actor should study how to 
step out of thé picture and return to it again 
gracefully as it was to perfect himself in any 
other detail of his art. And so the custom 
sometimes intruded itself into domestic drama 
from the mere force of habit. Of course this 
is some excuse, but it does not wholly pardon 
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actors is unquestionably a good one; the dis- 
cipline of the stage, the refined style of its 
professors, and the strict adherence to the rules 
of grammar and methods of pronunciation, 
keep it aloof and above all other theaters, It 
acts, too, as a check upon actors at other es- 
tablishments who would perhaps run riot with 
their successes, and it enables the managers to 
point to this legitimate temple asa model. But 
I enjoyed the little comedies at the Palais 
Royal, and the productions at the Opéra and 
the Opéra Comique, beyond all the theatrical 
entertainments that I saw in Paris. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTERS, 


In wandering through the art galleries | 
looked one day upon a domestic picture by 
Millet that filled me with a sad kind of pleas- 
ure. ‘The subject and treatment were simple 
and masterly——two women sewing upon a 
shroud ; it is a shroud, too, of some one they 
both loved; for, while they ply their needles 
with care and earnestness, they seem stunned 
by a sudden blow —some recent affliction: it 
would seem as if the two figures were the 
mother and sister of the lost one. ‘The har- 
mony of color made the little canvas glow 
with beauty, and the composition was perfect. 
These qualities are, of course, important, but 
the indescribable mystery of feeling that filled 
the picture was its great charm: one could not 
look at the work without wondering at the 
deep emotion of the painter while he was lost 
in this subject. Gentle and tender-hearted 
Millet, you will never die! When we think 
that the power and creativeness of this artist 
were subjected for years to the cold judgment 
of unsympathetic professors, and by them 
treated with scorn and refused their rightful 
place upon the walls of the Salon, it makes 
us wonder where the law of compensation 
begins. ‘The pretty painters of the ruling 
school were shocked at the bold treatment of 
the peasant painter, and one of them won- 
dered why so good a draftsman did not put 
more beauty into the faces of his country girls ; 
to which Millet replied, “The beauty of a 
peasant is in the earnestness with which he 
does his work.” Had such an answer been 
given to me it would have rung in my ears till 


the offense, and certainly cannot undo the\the crack of doom. 


mischief. 

At the Théatre Frangais we are accus- 
tomed to see the most finished acting that is 
given in Paris. I confess I have been there 
but seldom, for, though I admit the importance 
of a scholastic dramatic institution, it does 
not afford me the pleasure that I get from the 
less polished but fresher acting of some of 
the other theaters. Its influence, however, on 


The French school of landscape painting 
attracted me very much, and after carefully 
studying its philosophy I am of the opinion 
that the greatest landscapes are works of the 
imagination rather than transcripts of realities. 
Nature refuses to be imitated, but invariably 
rewards the artist who has the modesty to sug- 
gest her. The painter who attempts to give an 
exact picture of a natural scene will find him- 
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self surrounded by insurmountable difficulties. 
As an example let us suppose that he takes for 
his subject a certain view with which we are 
familiar ; the sky, water, foreground, trees, and 
distance may be painted in the exact form, color, 
and perspective proportions of the original, and 
yet fail to give one an idea of the spot. What is 
the reason of this non-resemblance when all 
the details have been so carefully imitated ? 
What is it that has no existence in the picture, 
and that so pervades nature? Where are the 
sweet sounds of the woods ? Where is the sing- 
ing of the birds, the hum of busy insects, and 
the murmur of the brooks? Where is the 
movement of the clouds, the graceful bending 
of the trees, and the perfume of the pines and 
woodland flowers? He cannot paint these, 
and so his realistic work is cold and lifeless. 
But if in modest truth he suggests his work, 
omitting hard details and impertinent finish, the 
simple picture will lead us in our imagination 
to supply the artistic impossibilities of sound 
and movement. 

When I first saw the works of Constable 
and Corot I did not like them. They seemed 
to be devoid of subject, and there was an un- 
finished look about them that gave me the 
idea of mere sketches carelessly painted. But 
as I became familiar with these pictures | 
gradually began to understand what they 
meant. I then discovered that it was I that 
was at fault, not the artists, and I felt ashamed 
to think that I had seen so much and knew 
so little. Such painters as Corot, Millet, Dau- 
bigny, Diaz, Constable, and Rousseau ap- 
proached nature in a spirit of reverence ; they 
dared not imitate her. ‘That they studied mi- 
nutely there is no doubt, because it was neces- 
sary to be familiar with and imitate all the 
details of nature, that they might suggest her 
in their pictures, like the elaborate rehearsal 
of a part previous to its free and spontaneous 
performance. But this care belongs to the 
study, not the picture, just as it does to the 
rehearsal and not to the performance. And 
those landscapes are the most pleasing that 
have form without hardness, strength without 
blackness, suggestion without vagueness, and 
delicacy without weakness. 

The early works of Turner seem to be more 
highly esteemed than his later ones, but to me 
they have nothing like the charm of the pic- 
tures painted near the close of his life. They 
are finished and scholarly, but so carefully 
painted that they fail to produce an absorbing 
effect. We should, however, feel grateful for 
these, as they undoubtedly led the way to the 
masterly works that followed. I do not mean 
that all art should be treated in a merely sug- 
gestive way, but that I enjoy it best when it is 
so rendered. For as tastes vary, so should there 
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be different methods to meet each desire. We 
are generally too dogmatic, and praise only 
those works that chime with our own fancy, 
forgetting that all artists are laboring for the 
public. Each painter exerts his own peculiar 
style to please his own particular audience. 
To toil for critics only would leave the work- 
man in a sorry plight. 

Censuring achromo because we do not en- 
joy it is as narrow and illiberal as it would be 
to condemn the publication of a poem because 
we would prefer to read it in the author’s hand- 
writing ; for it is only another form of pub- 
lishing the works of great masters, so that 
those who cannot afford the originals may rel- 
ish and be educated by the copies. If farmers 
are too poor to buy pictures, give them cheap 
and inferior art rather than no art at all, and 
so let them have their chromos as broadcast 
as their barley. Besides, to one who is devoid 
of imagination a pre-Raphaelite work, where 
each detail is clearly defined, is more agreeable 
than a suggestive one; therefore he should 
have it. The discordant scraping of a Chinese 
orchestra is dreadful to us, but if it falls har- 
moniously on the ear of a Chinaman it is use- 
less to recommend Beethoven to him. The 
Christian and the pagan are alike infidels to 
each other, and it is this very kind of intoler- 
ance that begets half of the turmoil in the 
world. So long as the art diverts and does not 
degrade we should be lenient, and remember, 
as Dogberry says, that “ All men are not alike, 
good neighbor.” 


ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCES, 


AFTER leaving Paris I returned to London, 
where I played a long engagement at the 
Princess’s Theater. Here I renewed an ac- 
quaintance with some of my old friends, and 
made a few new ones. Dinner-giving in Lon- 
don is almost a fine art. I do not mean as to 
the quality of the viands or the decoration of 
the table,— these matters are, of course, quite 
perfect,— but in the nice judgment of the host 
in the selection of his guests. I have seen a 
scientist, a statesman, a painter, a composer, 
an actor, and a divine at the same table — 
each one a leading light in his profession. 
Not only is this varied talent selected for its bril- 
liancy, but for the harmony with which it will 
unite. In the assembling of such an intellect- 
ual group the next care is to dispose them at 
the table. People who have never met before 
are cunningly placed side by side that they 
may converse together for the first time; and 
I have often seen the host and hostess ner- 
vously watching the effect of their preconceived 
arrangements. Sometimes the party at a Lon- 
don dinner will consist chiefly of actors and 
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dramatic authors. Such guests generally know 
each other, and as there is no ice to break, the 
spirit and enjoyment are entered into at once. 

I had a memorable lunch at the Star and 
Garter, that lovely spot on the banks of the 
silver —Thames. Charles Kingsley, Robert 
Browning, and George Augustus Sala were of 
the party. Mr. Browning surprised and de- 
lighted me. I was surprised because he dis- 
played a faculty I was not prepared for. His 
mind seemed to be stored with that useful and 
practical kind of knowledge one would scarcely 
expect to find in a poet. If any of the company 
opened a subject, Mr. Browning knew more 
aboutit than anybody else. Not that he intruded 
his information ; on the contrary, it was given 
with so much modesty and good taste that we 

ere only too glad to be enlightened from such 
a wellspring of learning. One of the guests, 


whose mind seemed to be stored with mis-/ 


information, and who was not so retiring 
as the great poet, seeing that he himself 
was falling behind and losing ground, sprang 
to the front with his adventures in Italy. 
He endeavored to take us through the pic- 
ture galleries and describe their wonders; 
but while descanting upon the great painters 
of the past, he got the company tangled up in 
such a labyrinth of mistakes that he had to 
appeal to the poet to get us out. The latter 
came cheerfully to the rescue, and in doing 
this had to set our guide straight in so many 
matters in which he had gone astray that he 
retired in confusion and did not appear again 
upon the conversational platform during the 
evening. 

I was fortunate in being placed next to Mr. 
Browning, and it was delightful to talk to him, 
or rather have him talk to me. I asked him 
how he could manage to go so frequently into 
company and yet preserve his health and 
spirits. He told me that he made it a rule to 
drink only one kind of wine at dinner: if he 
began with sherry, he kept to it. “And then,” 
said he, “I retire early, and always get a good 
night’s rest. Sleep is the great doctor, young 
man ”—patting me gently on the back. | 
don’t know which I enjoyed most, the pat from 
the poet or his calling me a young man, for 
I was verging upon fifty; however, that is a 
young man in London. 

A few days after this I received a letter from 
Mr. Browning, inviting me to lunch with Lord 
C , his lordship’s sister, and himself. I re- 
plied that I would be glad to accompany him, 
and the next day we met by appointment and 
sallied forth tocall on Lord C and his sister. 
On the way he gave me an account of his meet- 
ing with Longfellow and the pleasant intimacy 
that had existed between them. I listened with 
national pride to the encomiums he passed on 
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the writings and character of the American poet. 
These wise and loving gentlemen had walked 
arm in arm through the quaint and sacred old 
haunts of London; and while Mr. Browning 
recounted their various rambles I thought as 
they elbowed their way through the streets how 
many citizens of crowded London had jostled 
up against them unaware of the wisdom and 
learning that was possessed by this gentle pair 
of poets in double harness. He told me that on 
one occasion they were walking together, and, 
being overtaken by a summer shower, got into 
a cab, The rain began to beat down heavily, 
and Longfellow insisted on handing his um- 
brella out of the window to the driver. Brown- 
ing told him that he thought it was very kind 
and thoughtful of him, but quite unnecessary, 
as it would be harder to find a dry cabman in 
London than a wet one. 

The quiet simplicity of Lord C seemed 
to extend itself to the entire household. The 
very butler was devoid of pomposity. The fine 
old mansion in which this aristocratic family 
resided was homelike and cheerful. The host 
and hostess gave Mr. Browning and me an 
unostentatious welcome. 

The clubs of London I know but little of, 
having visited only the Garrick and the Sav- 
age. The pictures at the Garrick attracted me 
very much; a fine example by David Rob- 
erts and a vigorous marine by Stanfield — 
both scenic artists—hang on the walls, and 
character portraits of Garrick, Munden, Knight, 
and a host of theatrical celebrities make the 
rooms exceedingly interesting. 

Many of the actors, authors, and painters of 
London have, I think unwisely, expended their 
earnings in building costly residences, where 
they entertain their guests most sumptuously. 
They seem blind to the fact that they must, 
now and forever, toil on that they may keep 
up this generous hospitality. Of course they 
naturally console themselves with that old-fash- 
ioned and conventional comfort, that should 
matters go a little wrong they will cut off 
that expense, and curtail this little elegant bit 
of extravagance, and so set themselves right 
again ; but it is more difficult to retrench than 
they seem to realize. 

In a great city one would suppose that the 
absence of details, should one desire to econo- 
mize, would pass unnoticed ; but this is a mis- 
take. London society moves in little cliques, 
whose eyes are vigilant and notice at once 
the slightest variation in social entertainments. 
The flavor of the cigars, the brand of the 
wines, the appearance of the butler, the orna- 
mental decorations of the table, and above 
all the cuisine, are rigidly criticized, and the 
least retrenchment is fatal to one’s social repu- 
tation. 
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We seldom stop to consider how hollow and 
what a sham it is to entertain those whom we 
do not care for, and who do not care for us. 
Is this artificial nonsense so much coveted that 
we are to sacrifice the comforts of our lives to 
obtain it? What! live in fear and anxiety 
that we may outdo our neighbor by putting a 
more costly pair of boot-tops on our coach- 
man? Burden ourselves with a life of toil sim- 
ply to increase the pomposity of our butler ? I 
am satisfied that domestic melancholy sets in 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF THE COMMON 


BY THE 
T is the fashion to discuss 
social questions, and to 
bring to the discussion 
many prepossessions and 
not a little warmth of im- 
agination. ‘The anarchist, 
socialist, and nationalist, 
each for his own reasons, 
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have allan interest in magnifying and proclaim- 
ing every wrong, evil, and danger which can 
possibly be attributed to industrial conditions. 
In every important strike the strikers endeavor 
to enlist public sympathy by giving vivid de- 
scriptions of the injuries against which they 


protest by quitting work. Newspapers and 
magazines find it profitable to print minute 
accounts of the cruelest industrial practices, 
the most revolting human habitations, and the 
most depraved modes of life which can any- 
where be discovered —in miners’ camps, fac- 
tory villages, or city slums. ‘The evils described 
are real, though perhaps exaggerated ; and the 
average reader, whose sympathy is moved day 
after day by some new tale of injustice and 
distress, gradually loses all sense of the pro- 
portion of good to evil in the social organism. 
He does not observe that, whereas almost all 
the evils portrayed are developed in unnatu- 
ral agglomerations of population, three-quar- 
ters of the American people do not live in 
dense settlements, but scattered over great 
areas, only one-quarter of the population liv- 
ing within groups so large as four thousand 
persons. It has not been brought home to him 
that even in such a hideous mass of misery as 
East London sixty-two per cent. of the popu- 
lation live in comfort and with an upward 
tendency. He tends to forget the great, com- 
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with the butler. He is the melodramatic vil- 
lain of society. Give me a tidy girl, with a 
clean calico frock and a neat little white cap 
— that’s the height of my ambition! Look at 
her! there she stands with a cheerful smile and 
a willing hand, ready to administer to your 
comfort and laugh at your old jokes— aye, 
though she has heard them fifty times. What 
a delightful audience! I am satisfied that no 
butler ever laughs at the same joke twice: I 
have tried it. 

Joseph Jefferson. 
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AMERICAN MODE OF LIFE. 
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fortable, contented mass of the people in his 
eager sympathy with some small fraction which 
is miserable and embittered ; and little by little 
he comes to accept the extreme view that the 
existing social order is all wrong, although 
he knows perfectly well that the great majority 
of people, even in the worst American towns 
and cities, live comfortably and hopefully, and 
with as much contentment and gladness a: 
can be expected in people of their rather joy- 
less lineage. 

In this fortunate land of ours the antidote 
for this empoisoned state of mind is the care- 
ful study of communities which illustrate the 
commonest social conditions and the com- 
monest modes of life. By observing with ac- 
curacy the commonest social conditions of 
to-day, we also qualify ourselves as well as 
possible for imagining the probable social con- 
ditions of to-morrow; for it is the common, 
not the exceptional, conditions of the present 
which predict and prepare the conditions of 
the future. At the risk of dwelling upon ele- 
mentary principles in popular government, and 
of describing as unknown things familiar to 
many country-bred Americans, I therefore 
purpose to delineate with some minuteness 
the mode of government, mode of life, and 
general social condition of the people who 
make up the sparsely settled town of Mount 
Desert, situated on the island of that name 
which lies on the east side of the wide Penob- 
scot Bay. I select this remote and poor town 
simply because I am well acquainted with the 
habits and conditions of its people; there are 
doubtless thousands of towns which would an- 
swer my general purpose just as well. 

The island of Mount Desert is divided into 
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three townships. The northeastern portion is 
the town of Eden; the southwestern is Tre- 
mont; and the intermediate third is the town 
of Mount Desert, incorporated in 1789. ‘The 
town lies upon the sea at both ends and is ir- 
regular in shape; but its major axis, which 
runs about N. W. by W. and S. E. by E., is 
twelve miles long, and its width perpendicular 
to this axis varies from 3% to 5 miles. Its 
area is therefore about fifty square miles, the 
greater part of this area being occupied by 
salt-water inlets, fresh-water ponds, and rocky 
hills. ‘The population, which in 1880 num- 
bered 1017, probably numbered about 1400 

1889, the polls having increased in that in- 
terval from 243 to 337. ‘There is but one vil- 
lage proper in the town, namely, Somesville, 
at the head of Somes Sound; though there 
are several other small groups of houses, as at 
Northeast Harbor, Seal Harbor, and Pretty 
Marsh. In general the population is scattered 
along the shores of the sea and the inlets. 
The number of houses in the town in the sum- 
mer of 1889 was about 280, of which about 
one-tenth were for summer use only. ‘The av- 
erage number of persons to a house is therefore 
between five and six. ‘The surnames which 
are common in the town are chiefly English 
(Wall, Davis, Grover, Clement, Dodge, Lynam, 
Bracy, Savage, Kimball, Smallidge, Jordan, 
Gilpatrick, Roberts, Manchester, Atherton, 
Richardson, Somes, Wasgatt, Smith, Freeman, 
Bartlett, and Carter) ; buta few, suchas Murphy, 
Callahan, and Fenelly, indicate an Irish de- 
scent, near or remote. The government is 
by town-meeting,—an unqualified democracy, 
—and the officers annually elected are three 
selectmen, who also serve as assessors and over- 
seers of the poor, a treasurer, a town clerk, 
a commissioner of roads (not chosen in 1890), 
and a superintendent of schools. Most of these 
officials are paid by the day, and their total 
cost to the town is decidedly modest ($400 to 
$500 a year). More than half the polls usu- 
ally attend town-meetings, and take part in 
State and national elections. A fair number 
at the March town-meeting is 175; but at the 
presidential election in 1888, 225 men voted, 
140 for Harrison and 85 for Cleveland. ‘The 
motive of many of the voters who give a day 
to the annual town-meeting is to keep down 
the tax levy, and to resist appropriations 
which benefit part of the town rather than the 
whole. Since each voter has the keenest ap- 
preciation of the fact that he is to pay his 
share of every appropriation, the tendency of 
the town-meeting is rather to niggardliness 
than to extravagance; yet new appropriations, 
or increases of appropriations, which can be 
shown to be for the common interest, have a 
fair chance of success, 
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In striking contrast to the common relation 
in cities and large towns between the number 
of taxpayers and the number of voters is the 
relation between these two numbers in Mount 
Desert. The taxpayers in Mount Desert are 
much more numerous than the polls, because 
many women, children, and non-residents are 
taxed. Thus in 1889 the taxpayers numbered 
578, of whom 176 were non-residents; but these 
non-resident taxpayers are mostly people of 
thesame county (Hancock), who formerly lived 
in the town, or have bought land there on 
speculation. ‘The number of persons from with- 
out the State who had built houses in the town 
for summer occupation was only sixteen down 
to the summer of 1889. 

The largest tax paid in the town for that 
year was $152; and the rate being $33 on 
$1000, this largest tax implied a valuation 
of $4606.06 for the estate which was assessed 
highest. The incidence of the whole tax levy, 
as shown in the following table, is interesting 
because it exhibits approximately the distr 
bution of property among the townspeople, 
There are no rich persons in the town; very 
few who have not acquired some property ; 
and fewer still who are not in condition to bear 
their share of the public burdens. 


263 persons, or estates, paid eachatax between $oand $5 
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The principles on which the taxes are levied 
are highly instructive —this obscure, poor, and 
sparsely settled town having long practiced a 
method of taxation far more conservative than 
the methods which prevail in the rich and 
populous New England communities. In the 
first place the valuation is low and the rate 
high, the valuation remaining very constant 
and the rate being determined each year by 
the amount which the town votes to raise. A 
low valuation tends to keep the State and 
county taxes low, although the returns of town 
valuations are subject to correction by a State 
Valuation Commission. Secondly, the asses- 
sors pay no attention to speculative or fancy 
values. ‘lhus, although a village lot may have 
been actually bought at the rate of $500 
an acre, it continues to be valued for purposes 
of taxation at say $30 an acre, as if it were 
tillage land. If a cottage which cost $2000 
is let for the summer for $300, it neverthe- 
less continues to be valued at say $700. 
Thirdly, no attempt is made to tax things in- 
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visible and undiscoverable, although the laws 
of Maine prescribe the taxation of bonds, money 
at interest, and other forms of personal prop- 
erty which are easily concealed. The items 
on the assessors’ books consist exclusively of 
things which are under the public eye. 

The low valuation for purposes of taxation is 
on the whole more acceptable to each taxpayer 
than an accurate or supposed market-price 
valuation would be; and it is a more stable 
basis for the annual assessment of the necessary 
taxes. ‘The annual valuations, whether of 
real estate or of personal property, are never ap- 
pealed to as indicating market price or actual 
value. ‘The items on the assessors’ books 
(which are open to inspection by any citizen) 
are divisible into real estate, personal prop- 
erty, and polls — land and buildings constitu- 
ting the real estate; cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep, swine, pleasurecarriages, musical instru- 
ments, household furniture above $200 in 
value, logs, timber, boards, vessels, and stock 
in trade or employed in arts, constituting the 
personal property. All these things are visible 
to every neighbor. No inquisitorial methods 
are necessary, and noreturns of property under 
oath are asked for. Stock in trade is roughly 
estimated at low figures, the contents of a well- 
filled country variety store, for example, being 
valued at five hundred dollars year after year. 
For purposes of taxation the land is divided 
into mowing or tillage, pasture, and unim- 
proved land. From $10 to $30 per acre is 
the common valuation for tillage land ; $4 per 
acre is the commonest valuation of pasture 
land; and for unimproved land the range 
of valuation is from $4 to $20 per acre, ac- 
cording to its capacities. ‘These valuations 
are still persisted in, although the access of 
summer visitors since 1880 has given a high 
speculative value to some shore and village lots. 

This method of taxation is perfectly natural 
underthe conditions which have existed in the 
town since its first settlement in 1760. The 
things taxed have made up the entire prop- 
erty of the people for generations, and for 
practical purposes they are still the only forms 
of property and capital in the town. ‘The in- 
terests of the permanent residents explain the 
wise neglect of the assessors to take account 
of the altered values of shore and village 
house-sites. ‘The greater part of the land 
which has acquired since 1880 a relatively 
high value, because of the summer immigra- 
tion, belongs to permanent residents, who hold 
it tenaciously, and mean to live ona part of it. 
If this land were assessed for taxation at the 
prices its owners ask for it, the present owners 
could not long continue to hold it. 

The total valuation has of course risen con- 
siderably since the town began to be a sum- 


mer resort, but it is still very moderate. In- 
deed, it would no more than make a decent 
little property for a respectable merchant in 
New York or Chicago. ‘The increase is mainly 
due to new buildings, $40,000 of this increase 
being assessed to permanent residents, and 
$50,000 to summer residents. The following 
table shows the steps of the increase : 


VALUATION OF THE TOWN OF MOUNT DESERT. 


1880 1881 1882 1823 1884 

Real estate of resi- 

OEE $62,531 60,999 64,470 68,203 
Personal estate of 5,393 

residents ... 24,228 20,755 
Real and personal 

estate of non- 

residents ! 8,553 11,413 17,698 19,111 20,11 


24,189 24,610 


Total .. $95,312 93,167 103,091 107,770 113,724 


1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 

Real estate of resi- 

dents......... $72,326 73,884 89,157 98,090 104,453 
Personal estate of 

residents. .... 24,479 24,399 24,809 28,976 30,793 
Real and personal 

estate of non- 

residents |. 23,178 24,526 39,575 50,270 58,273 


ye $119,983 122,809 153,541 177,336 193,519 





It is noticeable that the personal property 
assessed to permanent residents did not in- 
crease at all between 1880 and 1887. The 
amount of vessel property diminished in this 
interval, and until 1887 the increase in other 
forms of personal property did not more than 
make good that loss. 

A rate of $33 on every $1000 of the total 
valuation yields in most years, when added to 
the poll taxes ($3 a poll), the money needed 
to meet the annual appropriations. What are 
those appropriations ? or, in other words, for 
what do the voters spend the money which they 
have themselves contributed ? The following 
table answers this question for the years 1880, 
1885, 1889, and 1890, the year 1880 being be- 
fore the invasion of the town by summer visit- 
ors, and the year 1889 being the year of largest 
appropriations : 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE AT THE MARCH 
TOWN-MEETING. 


For 1880 1885 
State and county 

ee ee .... $1055.60 ..... $833.48 
Common schools. ... 733-60 . 813.60 
Roads and bridges. . 575-00 1400.00 
Town charges....... 600.00 ic ‘ 400.00 
eee sscsnce SOROS a tikeaieie.ci 1100.00 

Bridge at Little Har- Repairing Beach Hill 
bor Brook . . 150,00 Road eee 100.00 
Bridge at Somesville 100,00 

Land damage on road 
at Pretty Marsh. . 30.00 


Total jabs $4314.20 Total...... ....... $4777.08 


1 The personal property assessed to non-residents is 
insignificant in amount. 
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For 
and 


1889 1890 
. $800.00 
813.60 
2000.00 
800.00 
1000.00 


State 
See 
Common schools 
Roads and bridges 
Town charges. 


county 
wees + $789.98 
813.60 
+ 2500.00 
+ 1000.00 
.. 1200.00 : 
Road at Northeast Bridge at Northeast 
Harbor : 
Damage on a horse... 
Memorial Day ex- 
ee ee 
Free high school ! 


60.00 


750.00 ; 
Repairing two hills on 
Harbor 


25.00 

Southwest 

15.00 road : ‘ 
200.00 Free high school.... 

To buy school-books. . 


$7293.58 Total $6723.60 


300.00 
150.00 
800.00 


Total . 


State and county taxes used to absorb nearly 
a quarter of the whole tax levy, but of late 
years have required less than one-eighth. 

For common schools the town appropriates 
just what the Maine statute requires, namely, 
eighty cents for each inhabitant according to 
the last census; but this small appropriation 
is supplemented by a grant from the State of 
nearly as much more, which is derived from the 
school fund, the bank tax, and a tax of one 
mill on every dollar of valuation throughout 
the State. In addition to the town tax for 
schools, a separate district tax is occasionally 
levied for school buildings. For the year end- 
ing April 1, 1889, the number of scholars was 
406, and the State grant of $712.11 added to 
the town appropriation of $813.60 made the 
whole sum available for common schools 
$1525.71, or $3.76 for each scholar for the 
year. Since 1886 the town has also appropri- 
ated annually from $100 to $200 a year for a 
high school, the State giving as much as the 
town raises, but not exceeding $250. 

Roads and bridges have been the largest 
item on the list of appropriations since 1884, 
and have of late absorbed from one-third to 
three-sevenths of the entire tax levy. This ex- 
penditure has undoubtedly been judicious ; for 
driving is one of the principal pastimes of the 
summer visitors, and gives profitable employ- 
ment at that season to the horses and vehicles 
of the permanent residents. Moreover, the 
roads and bridges, having necessarily been 
constructed originally in the cheapest possible 
manner as regards both laying out and surface, 
were costly in wear and tear of animals and 
vehicles, and costly also in annual repairs, In- 
deed, within the memory of men of middle age 
communication between the different settle- 
ments of the town was mainly by water, and the 
“ stores” were situated near sheltered landings, 
rather than at cross-roads or corners. Of late 
years a fair proportion of the annual outlay on 
the roads has been devoted to permanent im- 
provements, like the construction of adequate 
culverts and gutters and the reduction of the 
steepest grades. 

The appropriation for the care of the town 


1 The first appropriation for a high school was made 
in 1886. 
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poor has been the next largest appropriation 
since 1884; but before that year it was usually 
the largest of the appropnations, as, for in- 
stance, in 1880, when it was more than one- 
fourth of the whole tax levy. ‘The theory on 
which the voters act in making this appropri- 
ation is that the town is to take care of the 
incapable, crippled, and aged who are without 
means of support. No one in the town is to 
be hungry or cold. If some unusual misfor- 
tune overtake a family ordinarily self-support- 
ing — like diphtheria among the children, or 
the prolonged sickness of the breadwinner — 
that family is to be helped temporarily by the 
town. In short, everybody who has a domi- 
cile in the town is assured of a bare livelihood 
at all times, and of aid under special misfor- 
tunes. The idea that it is the duty of the 
town to take care of its poor is firmly planted 
in the mind of every inhabitant. The town of- 
ficers will try to prevent an hereditary or con- 
stitutional pauper from acquiring a domicile 
in the town; they will try to establish else- 
where shiftless families that are apt to need 
aid; but they will relieve every case of des- 
titution which fairly belongs in the town. ‘There 
is no poor-house ; so that persons who cannot 
support themselves are boarded and lodged 
in private houses at the expense of the town. 
Beside this idea of the town’s duty towards 
the unfortunate and incapable is planted in 
the breast of the rural New Englander another 
invaluable sentiment, namely, that “ to come 
on the town” is the greatest of misfortunes 
and humiliations. Few aged people “come 
on the town.” When aman and wife who 
have brought up a family get past work, they 
not infrequently, with the consent of the 
whole family, give a deed of their land and 
buildings to one of the married sons or 
daughters in consideration of an assured main- 
tenance during their lives. This arrangement 
is generally regarded as one creditable to all 
parties, being in fact a natural substitute for 
an annuity. 

The appropriation for town charges covers 
the town officers’ bills by the day, the dis- 
count on taxes, abatements, stationery, and in- 
cidentals. On the whole the town is well 
served at small charge. In the appropriations 
for 1890 a new item appears, namely, “ to buy 
school-books.” ‘The city practice of providing 
free text-books as well as free tuition for all 
children has just penetrated to this island 
town.” 

An interesting element in the well-being of 
this rural population is their school system. 
It has already appeared that the town appro- 
priations for schools are very small, and that 


2 It is interesting to compare the public expenditures 
of a poor Maine town like Mount Desert with those 
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even after the addition of the liberal aid given 
by the State the total sum available per child 
is not more than one-fifth of the sum ordi- 
narily available in New England cities and 
towns in which the population is large and 
dense. ‘The average annual expenditure per 
child in Massachusetts since 1883 has been 
about $20. What do the people of Mount 
Desert, who by annual vote make the minimum 
provision for schools, get for their money ? 
‘The number of schoolhouses in the town was 
ten in 1889, and on the average school is 
kept in every schoolhouse for two terms of 
about nine weeks each ina year. ‘The sum- 
mer schools are usually kept by women, who 
are paid from $4.50 to $5 a week besides 
their board and lodging; the winter schools 
by men, who are paid about $40 a month 
besides their board and lodging. In addition, 
the so-called high school is kept three terms 
of ten weeks each, but in three different dis- 
tricts. Eighteen weeks in the year are all the 
schooling a Mount Desert boy can get until 
he is far enough advanced to go to the high 
school for ten weeks more. Moreover, the 
two terms in each year are far apart, so that 
the pupil forgets a good deal between terms. 
The teachers are in many cases untrained for 
their work, or very imperfectly trained. In 
spite of their limited opportunities, however, 
all the children of the town learn to read, 
write, and cipher well enough for practical pur- 
poses, and better than some children in cities 
and large towns who have twice the amount 
of schooling — and that under skillful teachers 
— but pass the rest of their time under unfa- 
vorable conditions in crowded tenements and 
streets. ‘I'he favorable result depends, first, on 
the keenness of the children’s desire to learn; 
and, secondly, on the general home training. 
In an ordinary Mount Desert household men, 
women, and children all work with their hands 


of a comparatively rich Massachusetts town like Con- 
cord, For 1888-89 the expenditures of Concord, ex- 
cluding payments on a new high-school building and 
payments of principal and interest on the town debt, 
amounted to $54,135.48. Only 77 per cent. of these 
expenditures were for the same objects as the expen- 
ditures at Mount Desert. The other 23 per cent. were 
for street lamps, police, sewers, sidewalks, the fire de- 
partment, the public library, the cemetery and public 
grounds, none of which luxuries are provided at Mount 
Desert. ‘The expenditures in the two towns in 1888-89 
for the same objects compare as follows: 


Per cent. 

Per cent.of Mt. Desert of total 
total expen- appropria- appropri- 

ditures. tions. ations, 


12.2 $789.98 10.8 
1,013.60 
3,275.00 
- 1,000.00 
. 1,200.00 


$41,468.67 $7,278.58 99.7 
The striking differences are on schools, roads and 


Concord 
expendi- 
tures. 
State and county tax, $6,603.59 .. 
Schools, _ excluding 
new buildings ... 
Roads and bridges .. 
General expenses. . 
Poor.... 


14,751.59 
10,881.29 
5,023.06 
4,209.14 


oo 39 
44-9 

- 13:7 

- 16.4 
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for the common support and satisfaction. The 
children help the elders in the common fam- 
ily interest as soon as they can rock a cradle, 
drive a cow, sweep a floor, or bring from the 
post-office the precious weekly newspaper. 
Yet the children’s labor, unlike factory work, 
is wholesome for body and mind. They thus 
acquire at home in the best way habits of 
application and industry which stand them in 
good stead during the short weeks of their 
scanty school terms. 

It must be confessed that the town was but 
ill supplied with churches before the advent 
of the summer visitor. Before 1881 there was 
but one church in the town, and that one did 
not always have a minister, and was practi- 
cally inaccessible from large parts of the town. 
The native population, as a rule, felt no need 
of rites or sacraments; they were seldom chris- 
tened or baptized, and were generally married 
by a justice, and buried by some minister im- 
ported for the occasion. A careful justice re- 
quires the town clerk’s certificate of five days’ 
intention of marriage. It has long been the 
custom to bury the dead near the houses where 
they had lived; so that on almost every farm 
one or more small burial lots are to be seen, 
inclosed with a wooden fence, and containing 
a few marble headstones, some wild roses, and 
perhaps a mountain ash or some maples. 
There were but few church members in the 
town, such as there were being Baptists, 
Methodists, or Congregationalists. By the zeal 
of summer residents and visitors who were 
devoted to the Episcopal Church two chapels 
have been built in the town, in which the 
worship of that church is maintained all 
the year round; and last summer (1889) a 
small Union church was also finished by the 
combined efforts of permanent and summer 
residents. It was, and still is, the practice of 
the natives of the town to secure a little preach- 


bridges, and poor. The percentage expenditures on 
poor and on roads and bridges at Mount Desert are 
more than double the percentage expenditures for the 
corresponding objects at Concord, On the other hand, 
the percentage expenditure on schools is very little 
larger in Concord than in Mount Desert; forthe State 
aid given to Mount Desert, which is not included in 
the foregoing table, nearly doubles the appropriation 
made at town-meeting ; whereas the aid which Concord 
receives from Massachusetts is insignificant, but is in 
cluded in the table. The percentage of the total valu 
ation of the town appropriated to schools in Concord 
in 1888-89 was .45 of one per cent. ; the percentage 
of the Mount Desert valuation appropriated to schools 
in the same year was .§2 of one per cent. Concord 
has only two and a half times the population of Mount 
Desert, but nearly twenty times the valuation. It is 
possible, however, that the Concord valuation repre- 
sents more accurately than that of Mount Desert the 
actual property of the inhabitants. Concord has not 
twice as many school children as Mount Desert, but 
spends on schools seven times the money. 
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ing by inviting a minister or a theological stu- 
dent who lives in some neighboring town to 
preach once every other Sunday, or once every 
month, in one of the schoolhouses, and to 
accept as payment the proceeds of the collec- 
tion taken up at the meeting, a guaranty be- 
ing sometimes given that the collection should 
amount to a specified sum. ‘The same min- 
ister could serve in this way four of the scat- 
tered settlements, provided he were strong 
enough to endure the inevitable exposure and 
fatigue. One who remembers the Mount Desert 
preaching procured in this fashion forty years 
ago describes the regular discourses of his 
youth as “them worm sermons”; but allu- 
sions to the worms which destroy this body, 
and to the undying worm in hell, are now 
heard but rarely. Singing by the local talent 
adds to the interest of these religious meetings, 
which indeed answer pretty well the common 
church purpose of bringing people together 
in search of edification, uplifting, and friendly 
communion. At Northeast Harbor the 
Union church, instead of the bare school- 
house, is now used in precisely this way, it 
being quite impossible for the few residents 
to provide a salary for a settled minister. 
Sunday schools are from time to time carried 
on in some of the schoolhouses by the efforts 
of a few public-spirited persons, men and 
women, who make use of the printed lessons 
and guides which the various Protestant de- 
nominations provide in great abundance. 
Adults as well as children attend these Sun- 
day schools. \A 4 

In 1889 there were eleven general, or vari- 
ety, “stores” in the town, and nine trades 
were practiced, namely, the trades of the car- 
penter, painter, paperhanger, milliner, black- 
smith, harness-maker, plumber, mason, and 
undertaker. ‘These are, of course, the trades 
first needed in small communities, A little 
lumber is still sawed ; in winters when ice fails 
on the Hudson some ice is cut for shipping, and 
cord-wood is cut for home use and for shipping; 
but the only considerable industry in the town 
is quarrying and cutting granite. ‘The common- 
est product of the quarries is paving-stones ; 
but stones of large size for building purposes 
are also produced. ‘The splitting out of paving 
stones is piece-work, at which a strong and 
skillful man can earn good wages ($3 to $5 
a day); but it is hard work, and it cannot be 
pursued more than six or seven months out of 
the year. Almost every young man follows 
the sea for a time in either fishing or coast- 
ing vessels; and almost every householder 
does a little farming —that is, he makes some 
hay, raises pease, beans, beets, carrots, and po- 
tatoes for his family, and keeps a few hens, a 
pig, and one or two cows. ‘The proceeds of 
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a lucky season in a mackerel-catcher or 
“ Banker” are sometimes sufficient to build a 
house for the young fisherman, particularly if 
only two or three of the rooms are plastered 
at first. A young man who has laid up money 
enough to build a small house, and furnish 
two rooms in it, is in a position to marry and 
settle down; and a young woman who, with 
the assistance of her parents, has saved one 
or two hundred dollars by working in summer 
hotels or teaching is distinctly a desirable 
match—first, because she has proved her ca- 
pacity ; and secondly, because she has capital. 
‘There is probably not an able-bodied man in 
the town, leaving out the summer residents, 
who does not work a great deal with his hands, 
The doctor is also a farmer; and the minister 
at Somesville, when there is one, probably 
raises his own vegetables, takes care of his 
horse, and saws, splits, and carries in his wood. 
Almost all the men are rough carpenters and 
painters, and they are equally at home ona 
boat, a jigger, ora buckboard. ‘The most sub- 
stantial citizens work on the roads; tend their 
live-stock ; milk the cows; drive buckboards ; 
cut ice and wood; haul stone, firewood, and 
lumber; bring sand, gravel, and brick in scows; 
go a-fishing or tend lobster-pots. Ten years 
ago many of the women spun the wool of their 
own sheep into yarn, besides making all the 
family clothes, taking care of the poultry, 
making butter, and doing all the household 
work. The girls work very hard in the summer 
boarding-houses of the island for eight or ten 
weeks, but do not, like the Nova Scotia girls, 
seek domestic service far away from home. 
From the necessity of the case division of 
labor is not carried far in the town, and most 
of the people learn to do many things passably 
rather than any one thing perfectly. 

The diet of the population is sufficiently 
varied, and is agreeable to them; but it is 
perhaps somewhat defective in the elements 
needed to form bone and muscle. This chemi- 
cal defect may possibly account for the prema- 
ture decay of young people’s teeth, which is 
noticeable in many cases. The staples of their 
food are white flour, corn-meal, sugar, butter, 
lard, stewed fruit (apples, crab-apples, dam- 
sons, bog and mountain cranberries, blueber- 
ries, raspberries, and prunes), beans, salt pork, 
salt and fresh fish (cod, haddock, mackerel, 
alewives, smelts, and frost-fish), clams, lobsters, 
fresh vegetables and berries in summer, tea and 
coffee, salt and spices. Fresh meat is too 
costly for common use, except in midwinter, 
when large pieces can be bought at wholesale 
prices and kept frozen. Moreover, the women, 
as arule, do not use beef and mutton to advan- 
tage, because they do not know how to make 
the savory stews, broths, and soups which 
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French and Canadian women prepare from 
the cheapest pieces of meat. Instead of boil- 
ing or stewing a piece of the round of beef, for 
example, the Mount Desert cooks broil or fry 
it, cut into thin slices, the product being, of 
course, dry, tough, and indigestible. Eggs are 
too useful for barter at the “ store” to be eaten 
freely, and chickens must be sold to extravagant 
summer residents, or to collectors of poultry 
for city markets. ‘The diet of the inhabitants 
of Mount Desert might be greatly improved at 
very small cost if they would only adopt oat- 
meal from the Scotch, pea-soup from the Cana- 
dians, sausage from the Germans, and the /o/- 
au-feu from the French, It should be observed, 
however, that their present diet is satisfactory 
to them. They like hot bread made in fifteen 
minutes by the aid of chemical baking-pow- 
ders ; they are used to cakes, doughnuts, pies, 
and sweet sauces, and they probably would 
not like the more nutritious and more nitroge- 
nous diet which their summer visitors affect. 
The cost of bringing up a family of five or 
six children comfortably in the town of Mount 
Desert does not exceed $250 a year if the 
house, a garden-patch, and a cow-pasture be 
already provided from savings of the husband 
and wife before marriage, and if the family, as 
a whole, have normal health and strength. 
Very few heads of families earn more than that 
sum in a year; for, although a day’s wages in 
summer is commonly $1.75, work is scarce, the 
winter is long, and few men can get more than 
five months’ employment at these wages in a 
year. The man and boys of a family can, how- 
ever, do much for the common support, even 
when there is no work at wages to be had. 
They can catch and cure fish, dig clams, trap 
lobsters, pick the abundant blueberries on the 
rocky hills in August, and shoot ducks at the 
seasons of migration. Wild nature still yields 
to the skillful seeker a considerable quantity 
of food without price. Dwellers in a city may 
wonder how it is possible for a family to live 
so cheaply, but there is no mystery about it. 
There is no rent to pay; the schools are free ; 
water costs nothing; the garden-patch yields 
potatoes and other vegetables, and the pasture 
milk and butter; two kerosene lamps and a 
lantern supply all the artificial light needed, at 
a cost not exceeding $2a year; the family do 
all their own work without waste ; there is but 
one fire, except on rare occasions, and that 
single fire is in a stove which delivers all its 
heat into the house; the wife and daughters 
knit the family stockings, mittens, and mufflers, 
mend all the clothes, and for the most part 
make all their own. The ready-made clothing 
which the men buy at the stores is very 
cheap ($10 to $15 a suit), being made of cotton 
with but a small admixture of wool. ‘The cloth 
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is strong and warm, and looks fairly well when 
new, but soon fades and wears shabby. For 
children the old clothes of their elders are cut 
down, the wear being thus brought on new 
places. The Hessian country girl wears proudly 
her grandmother’s woolen petticoats, and well 
she may, for they are just as good and hand- 
some as they were sixty years ago. A Scotch 
shepherd’s all-wool plaid withstands the wind 
and the rain for a lifetime. ‘The old Swiss porter, 
who is carrying the mounted traveler’s valise 
over the Gemmi, puts on a thick woolen jacket 
of a rich brown color when the shower begins 
with the remark, “The rain won’t wet me, 
sir; this coat has kept me dry for twenty-five 
years.” ‘The American farmer and laborer use 
no. such good materials as these, and therefore 
they and their children look shabby most of 
the time; but their clothes are very cheap in first 
cost, and, like the cotton clothes of the Chinese, 
they answer the main purposes of all clothing. 
In a city the best clothes of the family must 
be often put on, in the country but seldom. 
Shoes and boots must be bought for the whole 
household, but these articles are also very 
cheap in New England, and the coarser sorts 
are durable in proportion to their price. For 
protection from rain the Mount Desert man who 
is obliged to be out-of-doors in bad weather 
uses, in sailor fashion, not rubber clothing, but 
suits of oiled cotton cloth, which keep out not 
only water but wind, last long, and cost little ($2 
to $3 a suit). However hard it may be for 
city people to understand it, the fact remains 
that $250 a yearis a sum adequate to the com- 
fortable and wholesome support of a family 
of seven or eight persons in the town of Mount 
Desert, provided that a house, a garden, and 
a pasture are secured to them. 

The people are, as a rule, well satisfied with 
their surroundings and their mode of life. 
Why should they not be? ‘They are individ- 
ually self-supporting and independent; they 
manage their town affairs, as free citizens should, 
with frugality and conservatism, feel no ex- 
ternal restraints, and, being quite ignorant of 
the practical working of the national tariff, are 
conscious of no burdens which are not self- 
imposed, They are not anxious about the 
morrow, for their well-being does not depend 
on any single industry, or on the good feeling 
or good judgment of any one man or set of 
men. ‘They all feel sure of a modest livelihood 
while health and strength last, and the poor- 
est know that in emergencies they can rely 
on help from the common purse or from sym- 
pathetic neighbors. If the father of a family 
break his leg just when the winter supply 
of wood should be sawed and split, the men 
and boys of the neighborhood hold a “chop- 
ping-bee” at the house, and in a day the 
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winter’s supply of fuel is prepared and piled 
ready for use. If the cow of a poor family 
dies, the friends club together to provide an- 
other. Such poverty as exists in the town is 
the result of disease, bad habits, or shiftless- 
ness. The persons supported by the town in 
1888-89 were two orphan children, two insane 
adults, one boy in the reform school, and 
one infirm woman. If the wife is lazy, careless, 
or wasteful, the family cannot thrive. “ That 
woman will throw more good stuff out of the 
window with a spoon than her husband can 
roll in at the door in a wheelbarrow,” said a 
town official in describing the causes of the 
straitened condition of a family which some- 
times needed the help of the town. A good pro- 
portion of the families of the town are thrifty, 
kindly, and intelligent, and there is helpfulness 
and self-respect throughout their households, 
and therefore comfort and contentment. Of 
course there are some blackish sheep; and, asin 
all small communities, there are some quarrels 
between neighbors who ought to be friends, 
and some chronic misunderstandings and an- 
tagonisms between kindred families which 
ought to be united. One must not imagine 
that people who live in the country are z/so 
facto more virtuous and high-minded than 
people of the same stock who live in the city. 
Bunyan’s man with a muck-rake, who could 
look no way but downwards, raked to himself, 
not coupons and rubies, but the straws, the 
small sticks, and the dust of the floor. In making 
a bargain with a Mount Desert man one must 
not expect to find him less skillful and wary than 
acity Yankee. On the contrary, he may appear 
more suspicious, because he is less self-confi- 
dent. The men do not always take their hats 
off in the house, even in the presence of women, 
and men, women, and children are habitually 
reticent and undemonstrative in manner. One 
who engages a Mount Desert laborer or me- 
chanic to do a piece of work will probably 
receive the impression that it is the employed 
who consents to do a favor to the employer, On 
the other hand, the employer is pretty sure to 
get a fair day’s work done. The butcher, the 
fish-dealer, and the grocer dispense their goods 
for a consideration, to be sure, but chiefly, it 
would appear, to accommodate their neigh- 
bors. “Can you let me have some eggs or 
some halibut to-day ?” is a natural mode of 
opening a negotiation for these commodities. 
In short, the manners of the people express 
the independence they feel ; and if they have 
not so much responsiveness and alertness as 
city people, it is because they have not so much 
practice in meeting strangers. 

3ut perhaps to people who live crowded 
together in closely built cities the life of a 
Mount Desert family seems solitary and dreary. 
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They cannot hear the newsboys’ and hucksters’ 
cries, the rattle of vehicles and clatter of hoofs 
on stone pavements, the buzz and rumble of 
electric cars, and the screaming of factory 
whistles. ‘hey cannot see the thronged street 
and the gay shop windows, the electric lights, 
the grand houses, and the public monuments. 
They cannot ride in street-cars, parade on 
Main street or Fifth Avenue, and visit at 
pleasure the dime museum, the dog, cat, horse, 
or baby show, or the negro minstrels. ‘hese 
indeed are some of the sights, sounds, and so- 
cial privileges which are denied to a rural and 
seaboard population. Still, they have com- 
pensations. ‘They hear the loud monotone of 
the surf on the outer islands, the splash of the 
waves on the inner beaches, the rushing of the 
brook, the cawing of crows, the songs of rob- 
ins and thrushes, and the rustling of the leaves 
in the breeze. ‘They see the sky, the sea, the 
woods, the ponds, and the hills in all the vary- 
ing lights and shadows of winter and summer, 
evening and morning, sunshine and storm. 
Then, too, they have many social enjoyments. 
‘Town-meeting gives the men a whole day of 
pleasure: first, the long drive or walk in com- 
pany to the meeting-place ; then the morning 
session; then the dinner provided by public- 
spirited women for twenty or twenty-five cents 
a head, the proceeds to go for some public 
object, like a plank sidewalk or a fence for 
the cemetery ; then the afternoon session, big 
with important issues; and then the cheerful 
return home. Sewing-circles are maintained 
in the most populous neighborhoods; some- 
times two in the same neighborhood, one for 
the mature matrons and another for the girls. 
A circle sews, not for the poor, for there are 
none, but for some public object like an 
organ for the Sunday meeting, or a library for 
the Sunday school; and when it holds its sale 
of the articles it has made it gives a supper- 
party — admission ten, fifteen, or twenty cents, 
according to the costliness of the supper. ‘There 
are hulled-corn suppers, ice-cream suppers, 
strawberry suppers, and turkey suppers. ‘Then 
there are dancing-schools and singing-schools, 
and latterly there have been choir rehearsals 
in addition. Now and then a traveling show- 
man summons the population to his ten-cent 
show. Occasionally a combination of native 
talent gives a recital or a little play. ‘The 
“lodge” draws the men together, and the 
women too, for simple entertainments. ‘The 
necessity of giving and receiving help in house- 
hold emergencies adds variety to the lives of 
the women. If the mother of a family is dis- 
abled somebody must go and help her, for 
few families can afford to hire assistance. ‘The 
neighbors do the work until an aunt, a sister, 
or a niece can arrive from the mainland or 
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from some other part of the island. There is 
no little visiting for pleasure among relations, 
the visits lasting, not twenty minutes or through 
a single meal as among hurrying city people, 
but for several days. ‘Thus a Mount Desert man 
and wife will go to Bangor in the fall, when 
the steamboat fares are reduced one-half, and 
pay a week’s visit to some cousins who live in 
that metropolis; in the next June the Bangor 
cousins will return the visit. The cost of the 
exchange of visits is only the steamboat fares ; 
for the two families have just about the same 
food and mode of life, and what the hosts 
expend the guests save. The system may be ex- 
tended even to remote places like Massachu- 
setts. A married aunt in Boston entertains her 
nephew and his wife for a week in the early 
spring ; the next summer the aunt comes alone 
to Mount Desert, and spends a fortnight with 
her nephew. Of course the men get more va- 
riety than the women, because they often work 
in “crews” —as on vessels, on the roads, on 
new buildings, and in the quarries; and also 
because they travel more by land and by sea, 
vote, serve on juries, and act as town and 
county officers. 

The people of Mount Desert are free and 
at ease, very conservative for the familiar 
reason “we ’re well ’nough ’s we air,” and 
very indifferent to the social speculations of 
nervous residents in cities. The single tax on 
land strikes them as absurd. ‘The socialists’ 
proposition that the community owes every- 
body at least a livelihood seems to them an 
old story. “It has always been so in this 
town,” they truly say. Whether or no cities 
should make their own gas, as the National- 
ists propose, is a matter of profound indiffer- 
ence to them. Kerosene is their reliance. On 
the question whether Government should man- 
age the telegraphs — the other practical pro- 
posal of the Nationalists —they might possibly 
have an opinion in the negative, because they 
suffer from the wretched management of their 
post-offices by the National Government. ‘The 
postmasters are frequently changed, the routes 
are badly arranged, and the mails are carried 
by horses which can hardly drag one foot after 


another. “ ‘The meanest and worst-used horses 
on our roads are hitched to the United 
States stage,” said an indignant villager last 
summer. ‘They hear of strikes, lock-outs, and 
boycotts in remote regions like New York, 
Pittsburg, and Chicago with much the same 
sort of pitying interest that the tenement-house 
horrors, the midsummer slaughter of infants, 
the great conflagrations, and the multitude of 
accidents, crimes, and disasters which happen 
amid a dense population excite in them. “Why 
will people stay in such places ?” “ How thank- 
ful we ought to be that we don’t live in cities,” 
are common expressions among them. It is dif- 
ficuit to transplant Mount Desert people. ‘They 
prefer their sterile but beautiful island to any 
other place in the world, and if they leave it 
for a time they are always desiring and expect- 
ing to return to it. Factory operatives, unsatis- 
fied mechanics, and city folks generally — 
they would say—may find as much fault as 
they please with the constitution of their own 
society, and may upset their social pyramid as 
often as they choose, provided it be clearly 
understood that the institutions and society of 
Mount Desert are to be left untouched, since 
they are already perfectly satisfactory to all 
concerned, 

‘The manners and customs of the people of 
the town have thus far been very little affected 
by the inroad of summer visitors. About a 
dozen families have learned to take boarders, 
and have enlarged their houses considerably 
for this purpose; a few more families have 
sold portions of their farms, and with the pro- 
ceeds have built for themselves better houses ; 
and there is more work both for men and 
women in summer than there used to be. 
Still the habits of the people are essentially 
unchanged, and the town is managed precisely 
as it was before 1881. 

Now this sequestered, wholesome, and con- 
tented community affords a fair type of the 
organization of basal American society. Due 
allowance made for differences of climate, soil, 
diet, and local usage, this is very much the way 
in which from thirty to forty millions of the 
American people live. 

Charles W. Eliot. 
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POEMS BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
UNDER THE BALCONY. 


U?: slender vine, your love is mine; And when her eyes’ soft twilight lies 

I watch you as you go, Upon you nestled there,— 

A lyric budding line on line When all about you is surprise, 
With blossom-rhymes a-row ! And all below, despair ; 

Up, up, until her window-sill, Then to my Sweet my love repeat ; 
Like heaven’s gate in sight, Yield her one perfect bloom 

Makes all your heart with hope to fill Which, though it perish at her feet, 
And bloom with its delight ! May, ghostlike, haunt her room, 


But, if her mind and heart be kind, 
And grant you gracious rest, 

And for this gift a pillow find, 
And fold it to her breast — 

Up, up! I burn my fate to learn 
From her who waits above ; 

Let but a leaf to earth return — 
Her answer and her love! 


ATTAINMENT. 


I: ROM the marble of his thought Jewel of Pentelicus 

Are the poet’s fancies wrought Fashioned centuries ago — 
Into forms of symmetry, Shines with undiminished glow ; 
Into rhyme and melody ; Still the resurrected bust, 


Not by any magic feat Buried ages in the dust, 
Comes the statue forth complete ; Holds to-day its honored place 
Only patient labor, long, By the marvel of its grace: 
Can create the perfect song ; So the poet’s song shall shine 
Only love that does not tire For the jewel of one line ;— 
Can attain its high desire,— So his lyric shall endure 

Love that deems no gift of time Be the carven marble pure. 
Wasted, so it win the rhyme Toil he must if he would win 
One elusive word to start Heaven’s gate and enter in; 
Life within the lyric’s heart. Labor of a lifetime give 

Still the Parthenon for us — That the sculptured verse shall live ! 


PERPETUITY. 

HEARD a sweet voice singing in the night 

A tender love-song written years ago, 

To ease a poet’s heart of that deep woe 

Born of long absence from its dear delight ; 
And as the music like a bird took flight 

Across the shadowed world and vanished so, 

I thought of him who wrote it,— did he know 

How ‘Time would keep his jewel-lyric bright? 
O Poet of to-day, whose heart would sing 

Some simple song of love, and sweet words give 

To mate the melody that thrills the lute,— 
Sing on, nor heed what lips are murmuring 

To scorn your art; one perfect song shall live 

For love and you long after they are mute! 
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AN ARTIST'S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 


BY JOHN LA 


WITH PICTURES BY 


SKETCHING, 


IKKO SAN, August 12.—The 
enchantment of idleness is no 
longer to be lived in, of mere 
enjoyment of what I see. I have 
now to feel the bitterness of 
work, of effort of memory and 

analysis, and to become responsible to myself 
for what I see, and for the accuracy with which 
I see it: just as my quieting inhalation of the 
Buddhist air is disturbed by the intellectual 
necessity of giving to myself some account of 
formulas, and, later, unfortunately of rendering 
to you this same account of my impressions. 
And yet I feel so delightfully lazy, so much as 
if I were in a Newport in which all should be 
new. All this place has become more and more 
enchanting. I am sure that I shall go with the 
regret of not having painted whatever I shall 
leave untried ; all so preferable, undoubtedly, to 
what shall have been done. Everything here 
exists for a painter’s delight, everything com- 
poses or makes pleasant arrangements, and the 
little odds and ends are charming, so that I 
sometimes feel as if I liked the small things 
that I have discovered better than the greater 
which I am forced to recognize. 

And then all looks wild and natural, as if 
undisturbed by man; but no one can tell in a 
place where nature is so admirable, so admired, 
and so adored. 

I like the old roads between yash&i walls, 
broken up with torrents and bridges; and 
the small shrines and sacred trees, which 
have no great point but that they are pretty, 
and so far away — in the infancy of the world. 
Stones and rocks that are sacred — why and 
wherefore no one exactly knowing; only that 
it is so, and has been so for a long, long time. 

Three thousand years ago Europe was so, 
with paganism —the peasant or earth belief — 
gradually lost to our comprehension except 
through hearsay. So we are accustomed to 
write of the sacred grove; and here it is, 
all about me, as if history were made living. 
The lovely scenery reminds me continually 
of what has been associated with it; a civill- 
zation which has been born of it, has never 
separated from nature, has its religion, its art, 


FARGE, 
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and its historic associations entangled with all 
natural manifestations. The great Pan might 
still be living here, in a state of the world 
which has sanctified trees and groves, and as- 
sociated the spirit world with every form of 
the earthly dwelling-place. I feel as if I were 
nearer than I can be through books to the old 
world we try to rebuild by collation of facts 
and documents. 

Could a Greek come back here he would 
find his “soul-informed rocks,” and all that 
he thought divine or superstitious, even to the 
very “impressions of Aphrodite.” The sacred- 
ness that lives here in mountains would seem 
all natural to him, as would the stories of 
mountain gods who ages ago met here the 
advance of the Buddhist priests. For Bud- 
dhism has joined with the earthly faith in at- 
taching religious value to solitary places and 
mountain heights, and many are the stories 
which link these two beliefs from the early 
times. As for instance, when Shodo Shonin in 
his wanderings came here and “ opened up ” 
the mountains of Nikko. For this saintly dis- 
coverer, dwelling in early youth among sacred 
caves, and a devout reverer of the native and 
Buddhist deities, had long dreamed of won- 
drous things on distant mountains, of celes- 
tial or spiritual beings, visible even to the eye, 
and pursued his search according to holy 
vows and under celestial guidance. 

Where the red lacquer bridge now goes 
over the Dayagawa, Shodo Shonin first crossed 
upon the fairy snake bridge, which, like a 
rainbow spanning the hills, was thrown over 
for him by a mysterious colossal god of the 
mountain. Here, a few yards off, he built the 
shrine in honor of his helper the “ great King 
of the Deep Sand.” This was in the year 767 
of our era; and in 782, after much previous 
exploration, he reached the summit of Nan- 
tai-san, and met the tutelary gods of Nikko, 
who promised to watch over the welfare of 
Japan and the progress of the new religion. 
These three gods were long worshiped there- 
after at the foot of the mountain, on the bank 
of the lake, named Chiusen-ji by him, along 
with the Buddhist incarnations whose temple 
he established there. So that these primordial 
divinities were looked upon by certain Bud- 
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dhist eyes as what they named “temporary 
manifestations” of the great essences known 
as Amida, Buddha, and Kwan-on. 

Last evening, near the back of the rock upon 
which is the tomb of Iyéyasii, I followed some 
zigzag stone steps that lead up to a little shrine, 
dark among the trees, in which is the figure 
of an old man with powerful legs—the master 
pilgrim Enno-Sho-kaku. Why his shrine was 
exactly there I have not clearly made out; 
but certainly, as a mountain spirit, his being 
here is appropriate. For, born a miraculous 
child, he loved from infancy the solitari- 
ness of woods far up the mountains, The rain 
never wet him; no living things of the forest 
were ever hurt by him, even through chance ; 
he lived, as they might, on nuts and berries, 
clothed in the tree’s own dress, of the tendrils 
of the wistaria. ‘Thus he passed forty years 
among mountains and waterfalls, under direc- 
tions received in dreams, to bring the wild 
places beneath the dominion of Buddha. ‘Two 
hill spirits served him and provided him with 
fuel and water. The life of nature became his, 
and he moved through water or through air 
as easily as his mind dwelt in the present and 
the future. 

Naturally, too, when he touched the world 
of men he was maligned and persecuted ; but 
even then, when exiled to an island in the sea, 
he could fly back at night to revisit his mother, 
or ascend his beloved mountains, while sub- 
mitting obediently in the daylight to the pres- 
ence of his guards. Naturally, too, his evil days 
came to an end, and he was freed, and finally 
flitted away towards China, and has never re- 
appeared. With him in the little shrine are his 
faithful imps, painted red and green, and out 
of the darkness his wooden image with a long 
white beard looked absolutely real in the rainy 
twilight. Enormousiron sandals hung on every 
side, offerings of pilgrims anxious to obtain legs 
as sturdy as those of the pilgrim patron. Had 
I been able to leave my own I should have 
done so, for never have I felt as weakened and 
unenergetic as I have become in this idle chi- 
mate. We could just see the white stone steps 
of the little road as we came down the steep 
hill through the wood to the gate of Iyémit- 
si’s tomb. 


Aucust 16.— The languor that oppresses 
me does not disappear, and I live with alterna- 
tions of exertion that reflect the weather. There 
has been an immense amount of sunshine and 
the same amount of rain, compressing into a 
single day as much as would suffice at home 
for weeks of summer and winter. Suddenly, 
from hot blue skies, come down the cloud and 
the wet. The lovely little hills or mountains 
Opposite our house, round out, all modeled 
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and full, in glossy green, to be painted in an- 
other hour with thin washes of gray, thick- 
ened with white, as in the single colored 
designs of the old Limoges enamels. ‘Then 
their edges grow sharp and thin, and are 
stamped against further mists, like pale prints 
of the Japanese designs, making me see those 
pictures increased to life-size. And I realize how 
accurate these are, even to the enlarged ap- 
pearance of the great trees which fringe their 
tops and edges, as these are seen through the 
broken, wet veil of moisture. And even here, 
again, I am puzzled as to whether art has 
helped nature. 


Aucust 17.— Yesterday I suffered seriously 
from the heat. I had gone to the little flat 
tableland that lies to the north behind our 
house, through which runs a small road, un- 
traveled and grass-grown, connecting some- 
where or other with the road of the great 
temples. I had intended to study there for 
several reasons; one, among others, because 
I saw every day, as I looked through my 
screens, a little typical landscape-picture of 
Japan. Near by, a small temple shrine all ver- 
milion in the sun, with heavy, black, oppres- 
sive roof; then a stretch of flat tableland, 
overgrown with trees and bushes, from which 
stood up a single high tree, with peaceful 
horizontal branches; on each side, conical 
hills, as if the wings ofa stage-scene; far be- 
yond, a tumble of mountains behind the great 
depression of the river hidden out of sight; 
and above, and farther yet, the great green 
slopes that lead to the peak of Nio-ho. It 
was very hot, and all the clouds seemed far 
away, the sun very high in the early noon, 
and no shade. I passed the new priests’ houses 
of the old temple near us, where are billeted, 
to the inconvenience of the owners, many sailor 
boys sent all the way from the navy yard of 
Okotsuka, so that they escape the cholera, as 
we are doing. They are usually washing their 
clothes in the torrent that runs under the bridge 
of three carved stones, which I have to pass 
to get into the little path, frequented by gad- 
flies, that takes me up to my sketching-ground. 
Were it not for the amiably obtrusive curiosity 
of these youngsters in their leisure hours, | 
should pass through their courtyard into the 
shady spaces near the little temples and the 
three-storied pagoda, which the priests’ houses 
adjoin. 

I am always courteously saluted by the 
priests, and one of them, living there in vaca- 
tion time, I know. He is off duty at the tem- 
ples of Iyémitsi, and I have seen him at the 
home of our friends. I send you a sketch of 
his face, which appears to me impressed by 
sincerity and a certain anxiety, very sympa- 
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thetic. When I sketch near the pagoda I see 
him occasionally ringing the hanging-bell or 
cymbal, with the same step and air of half- 
unconscious performance of habitual duty that 
I remember so well in Catholic priests whom 
I knew as a boy. 

Here the memory of Shodo Shonin comes 
up again, with a confusion of intention in the 
assembled worship of Buddhist and native 
divinities. For the “opener of mountains” 
built the temple here to the same god, with 
the never-ending name, whom he met on the 
summit of Nan-tai-san. And the adjoining 
chapel, dedicated to Kwan-on, means that 
she was in reality the essential being, behind 
the temporary manifestation, that assumed the 
name and appearance of this mountain god, 
the genius /oci. And the Latin words bring 
back the recollection of curious stones in the 
mossy green shade, to which is attached the 
meaning of the oldest past; for they are 
“male” and “ female” —emblems and images 
of earliest worship, empowered to remind and 
perhaps obscurely to influence. 

Seated at last under my umbrella, I could 
feel the hot moisture rising from the grass be- 
neath me. ‘he heated hills on,each side wore 
a thin interlacing of violet in the green of 
their pines. ‘The mountains across the river 
were frosted in the sunlight, with the thinnest 
veil of a glitter of wet. 

Between them great walls of vapor rose 
from the hidden river, twisting into draperies 
that slowly crawled up the slopes of the great 
mountain. Far off, its top was capped with 
cloud, whose mass descended in a shower 
over its face and between its peaks, and kept 
all its nearer side in a trembling violet shadow. 

Above the peak the great mass of fog spread 
to the farthest mountains, letting their highest 
tops shine through with a pale blue faintness 
like that of sky. But the great back of the 
long slope was distinct, and of a vivid green 
against the background of violet mountains. 
So solid and close-packed it looked under the 
high light, that one might forget that this 
green was not of turf, firm under foot, but was 
a trackless waste of tall grasses high as a 
man’s head. Farther on against the northern 
sky the eastern slope was golden and sharp. 
In the highest sky of fiery blue large cumulus 
clouds shone above and through the fog, 
whose ragged edge blew like a great flag 
towards the south. The little temple blazed 
in vermilion, one side all lighted up, its black 
tiled roof hot in the sun. In the shadow of 
its porch the columns and entablature were 
white, and pale gold and green. 

My attempt to render the light and heat 
lasted for two or three hours: my damp um- 
brella seemed penetrated by the light, my skin‘ 
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wasscorched and blistered, and a faint dizziness 
kept warning me to get back to a larger 
shade. When I yielded, I was only just able 
to reach my welcome mats, saved from some- 
thing worse by my very scorching. Since yes- 
terday I have been ill; not sleeping, but 
dreaming uncomfortably; and visited and 
comforted, however, by our fair hostess and 
the doctor. 


Murmurs of Buddhistic conversation re- 
main in my mind; vague stories of life in 
Southern monasteries, of refined ascetic life, 
of sublimated delicate food, of gentle miracu- 
lous powers, known to the favored few that 
behold them at times; of ascensions and dis- 
appearances like those of the pilgrim saint 
of whom I was telling you yesterday —all of 
which talk mingles with the vague intent of 
my painting. For I had proposed to make 
my studies serve for the picture of the “* Ascen- 
sion”; to use the clouds and the wilderness for 
my background; and to be, at least for mo- 
ments, in some relation to what I have to 
represent; that is to say, in an atmosphere 
not inimical, as ours is, to what we call the 
miraculous. Here, at least, I am not forced to 
consider external nature as separate and op- 
posed, and I can fall into moods of thought, 
or, if you prefer, of feeling, in which the edges 
of all things blend, and man and the outside 
world pass into each other. 


Aucust 17.— And so, often, I like to think 
of these trees and rocks and streams, as if 
from them might be evolved some spiritual 


essence. Has not Cakyamuni said that all 
(living) beings possess the nature of Buddha, 
that is to say, the absolute nature. The sun, 
the moon, the earth, and the innumerable stars 
contain within themselves the absolute nature. 
So for the little flowers, the grass, the clouds 
that rise from the waters, the very drop of 
water itself; for they are begotten of nature 
absolute, and all form a part of it, however great, 
however small. Absolute nature is the essence 
of all things, and is the same as all things. 
This absolute nature will be as are the waters 
of the sea, if we picture it, and its modes will 
be as the waves, inseparable from the waters. 
Thus the absolute and all things will be iden- 
tical, inseparable views of the same existence. 
This nature will be both essence and force, and 
appearance and manner. And so, my friends 
here, of the sect which holds the temple, 
might teach me that the little plants, the great 
mountains, and the rushing waters can become 
Buddhas. 
In these pantheistic sympathies I dimly 
ecall that another sect finds three great mys- 
hesies in its esoteric view of the world, ‘The 
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OLD PAGODA NEAR 


wind whistling through the trees, the river 
breaking over its rocks, the movements of man 
and his voice,—or, indeed, his silence,— are 
the expression of the great mysteries of body, 
of word, and of thought. These mysteries are 
understood of the Buddha, but evolution culti- 
vated by the“ true word,” or doctrine, will allow 
man, whose mysteries are like the mysteries of 
the Buddhas, to become like unto them. 

sut since the path is open for all to Buddha- 
hood; since these animals that pass me, this 
landscape about me, can become divine; why, 
alas, are not men more easily carried to that 
glorious end? It is because we are living in 
the present ; and as that present must have had 
a past, since nothing is lost and nothing dis- 
appears, so it will have a future; and that fu- 
ture depends on the present and on the past. 
Changes and transformations are only a “ play” 
of cause and effect, since spirit and matter are 
one in absolute nature, which in its essence 
can neither be born nor be dissolved. Actual 
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life is absolutely determined by the influencing 
action of merit and demerit in past existence, 
as the future will be determined by present 
causes, so that it is possible for the soul to 
pass through the six conditions, of the infernal 
being, the phantom, the beast, the demon, 
the human, and the celestial, and, through 
painful transmigration, to reach the supreme 
salvation of Nirvana. Then will end the uni- 
versal metamorphoses, the trials, the expia 
tions, the unceasing whirlwind of life. Illu- 
sion will cease, and reality last, in the complete 
calm of absolute truth. 


NIRVANA. 


Have I told you my story of the word Nir 
vana, as used by the reporter at Omaha, who 
managed to interview us? The association of 
a reporter with any of the four states of Nir- 
vana may seem impossible to you — but this 
is the way it happened. 
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BED OF THE DAYAGAWA, NIKKO. 


Owing to A being the brother ofthe pres- 
ident of the road, we were naturally suspected 
of business designs when we acknowledged 
that we were going to Japan, and, in my short- 
sighted wisdom, I thought that I should put 
to rout our interviewer by “allowing” that 
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the purpose of our going was to find Nirvana. 
I had misjudged the mind of the true reporter, 
and did not expect the retort, “Are you not 
rather late in the season ?” Whether he knew 
or “ builded better,” he had certainly pointed 
out the probable result. I often recur to this 
episode when, as now, I[ enjoy, in dreaming 
action, that Nirvana which is called condi- 
tioned; that state of the terrestrial being 
who understands truth by the extinction of 
passions, but who is yet indeed very much 
tied to the body —if 1 may speak so lightly 
of what is a contemplation of and absorption 
in eternal truth, a rest in supreme salvation. 


Or all the images that I see so often, the 
one that touches me most — partly, perhaps, 
because of the Eternal f'eminine—is that of 
the incarnation that is called Kwan-on, when 
shown absorbed in the meditations of Nir 
vana. 

You have seen her in pictures, seated neat 
some waterfall, and I am continually reminded 
of her by the beautiful scenes about us, of 
which the waterfall is the note and the charm. 
Were it not that I hate sight-seeing, I should 
have made pilgrimages, like the good Japa- 
nese, to all the celebrated ones which are about. 
Exercise, however, during the day is difficult 
to me, and I don’t like being carried, and the 
miserable horses of the peasants are awfully 
slow and very stumbly. We go about in sin 
gle file, perched on the saddles upon their 
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humped backs, each horse led by the owner, 
usually a trousered peasant girl. Lately on 
our visits to waterfalls we have passed the 
wide bed of the second river, which makes an 
island of our mountain—a great mountain 
river bed, filled with stones and_ boulders, 





MOUNTAINS IN FOG 


through which the waters, now very low, divide 
into rushing torrents ; while in the winter this is 
a tremendous affair, and in flood-times the very 
boulders are carried away. Far down at Im- 
aichi, some six miles off, is shown one of the 
long row of stone Buddhas, several hundred 
in number, which line the right bank of the 
main river, the Dayagawa, near the deep pool 
called Kamman-ga-fuchi. 

It was there that I drew the biggest of them 
all, on one of my first days here, a statue of 
Jizo, with Nan-tai-san half veiled in the dis- 
tance behind him—a great cedar shading 
him, and all but the little path and the bridge 
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of a single stone overgrown with weeds and 
bushes. These gods along the river are all 
ugly and barbarous,— country gods, as it were, 
—alien as possible, while the nature about 
them, though strange, is not so far away 
from me. 


BEFORE OUR HOUSE. 


Their ugliness was accentuated by a sort of 
efflorescence, or moss growth, curled and rag 
ged by weather, made of innumerable slips of 
paper pasted upon them by troops of pilgrims 
to the holy places, who make a point of thus 
marking off their visits to each successive sa 
cred object. Fortunately, they are what the 
Japanese call “ wet gods,” that is to say, un- 
protected by roof or temple, and the rains of 
heaven cleanse them and leave only the black 
and white of the lichens. ‘They always wor- 
ried me like a bad dream when I passed them 
in the evening, on my way home from work, 
and I can sympathize with the superstition 
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which makes it impossible to count them. 
But this is on the Dayagawa, the main con- 
fluent which rushes down from Lake Chiu- 
zenji. Our path led through the other river, 
over causeways and bridges, up to the hills on 
the other side, and to a high moorland from 
which the immense southern piain and dis- 
tant mountains appeared swimming in light. 
‘T'wo faint blue triangles in the air were the 
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possible way that I could imagine, expressed 
her adherence to the ways of nature, met 
with the disaster of having her back hair come 
down; for then, with a shriek, she dropped 
the rein, and retired, blushing, behind the 
nearest tree, where, in equal hurry, another 
girl guide proceeded to console her, and to 
re-arrange the proper structure of shining 
black hair and ivory pins. 





PEASANT GIRLS AND MOU 


peaks of Tstikiiba; nearer on the west, the 
mountains of Nikko were covered with cloud, 
through which the sunburst poured down upon 
their bases. 

As we rode we passed beneath plantations 
covered with water, so that their mirror, at the 
level of the eye, reflected the mountains and 
clouds and upper sky in a transparent pic- 
ture, spotted with innumerable tufts of brilliant 
vreen, And then we dismounted at a little 
tea-house, and sat under a rustic arbor, while 
our feminine grooms, stripping to the waist, 
wiped and sponged their sweating arm-pits 
and bosoms, in unconcernedness of sex. Yet, 
when they noticed my sketching them, as 
if I did not take their nakedness for granted, 
sleeves and gowns were rapidly pulled over 
the uncovered flesh. So true it is that con- 
duct depends upon the kind of attention it 
calls for. Nor was the universal standard of 
feminine propriety unrespected by them, when, 
on our return, my guide, who had, in every 
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Then we descended by a narrow path, over 
which hung tree-camellias, still spotted with 
their last white blossoms, whose edges were 
rusted by the heat. 

The main fall of Urami-no-Taki drops into 
a deep basin, edged by rocks, from a hollow 
in the highest hill, over which hang great 
trees. On each side lesser cascades rush or 
tumble over the rocky faces, and under the 
main column small streams slide down, or 
drop in thin pillars to join it. ‘There is a path, 
frequented by pilgrims, which passes behind 
and underneath the fall, so that we can stand 
behind and look through it, whence its name. 
All is wilderness; but a high relief of the 
protector Fudo, guardian and friend of such 
places, is carved in the rock behind the falls, 
and shows through the rumpled edges of the 
water. All was in shade, except where the sun 
struck in the emerald hollow above the fall, 
or where a beam lighted up here and there a 
patch of the great and small cascades, or the 
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trees and rocks about them. And here, again, 
the intense silence, broken by the rush of the 
waterfall, recalled the pictures of Kwan-on, 
whose meaning and whose images bring back 
to me the Buddhistic idea of compassion. 
‘The deity, or goddess, seated in abstraction 
by the falling waters of life represents, I sup- 
pose, more especially an ideal of contempla- 
tion, as the original Indian name indicated, | 
think; but her name to-day is that of the 
Compassionate One. 

Of the divinity’s many incarnations one has 
interested me as typical, and will amuse you. 
it is when—in the year 696 B. c., though 
the precise date is not exactly material — this 
power is born as a girl, daughter to one of the 
many kings of China. Then follows a legend 
like that of Saint Barbara. She is in no hurry 
to follow her princess’s duty of getting married, 
and pleasing her parents thereby. She is sat- 
isfied with a virgin life, and makes delays by 
persuading her father to build palaces for her 
bridal to come; and when all this has been 
done, and there is no final escape, she ends by 
an absolute refusal of marriage. At which, 
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evidently from a long experience of the use- 
lessness of argument with her sex, her father 
cuts her head off, and I regret to say that she 
thereupon goes to Hell. I suppose that she 
goes there, because, however laudable and 
high her ideal of life might have been, it 
should have been confined within the views 
of her country, that is to say, of obedience to 
parents first and foremost. However, she went 
there, and put up with it, and that so admira- 
bly that the divinity who rules the place was 
obliged to dismiss her, for her contentment 
with her lot was spreading as an example to 
the damned, and threatened the very existence 
of Hell. Since then her appearances again in 
this world have been on errands of compas- 
sion and of help. Nor is this constant willing- 
ness to act on behalf of others, and thereby 
to leave the realm of absolute peace, incom- 
patible with that continual contemplation of 
which her pictures or images offer an ideal, en- 
chanting to me. 

For, indeed, the fourth Nirvana is that state 
of truth in which supreme salvation is not dis- 
tinct from sorrowful transmigration, and for 
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these blessed beings this is Nirvana; that, 
possessing the fullness of wisdom, they cannot 
desire to delay in transmigration, nor do they 
reénter Nirvana, because they feel the extreme 
of compassion for other beings. 

For, in the Buddhist doctrine, compassion 
is the first of all virtues, and leads and is the 
essence of the five cardinal virtues, which 
are — note the sequence—pity, justice, ur- 
banity, sincerity, avd wise behavior. ‘To the 
suddhist, the pitiless are the ungodly. Hence 
the teaching of kindliness to all living beings, 
which is one of the “pure precepts” of the 
“greater vehicle,” and through which all be- 
ings can obtain salvation. 

Kor the happiness, which is the aim of 
Buddhism, is not limited to the individual, 
but is to be useful, to be of profit, to all man- 
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| ECAUSE thy prayer hath never fed 
Dark Ate with the food she craves, 
Secause thou dost not hate (they said), 
Nor joy to step on foemen’s graves: 
Because thou canst not hate, as we, 
How poor a creature thou must be, 
‘Thy veins as pale as ours are red! 
Goto! Love loves thee not (they said). 


Because by thee no snare was spread 
‘lo baffle Love —if Love should stray, 
Because thou dost not watch (they said) 
‘To strictly compass Love each way: 
Because thou dost not watch, as we, 
Nor jealous Care hast lodged with thee, 
‘lo strew with thorns a restless bed — 
Go to! Love loves thee not (they said). 


Because thy feet were not misled 

‘Yo jocund ground, yet all infirm, 

Because thou art not fond (they said), 

Nor dost exact thine heyday term: 

Because thou art not fond, as we, 

How dull acreature thou must be, 

‘Thy pulse how slow —yet shrewd thy head! 
Go to! Love loves thee not (they said). 
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kind —a happiness which can only be moral, 
but which must act on the body as intimately 
as the soul is united with it. 

These are the aspirations of higher Buddhism 
—its supreme end, to achieve the happiness 
of this life and of the future one — of the in- 
dividual and of humanity, but differently, ac- 
cording to times and circumstances and human 
powers. In its full ideal here below civil and 
religious society would be the same; the con- 
tinual rest of Nirvana becoming finally insep 
arable from our transmigrations — our passions 
living together with complete wisdom, and 
our further existence not demanding, then, an- 
other world. And if civilization shall have 
finally perfected the world of mind and the 
world of matter, we shall have here below Nir- 
vana, and we shall dwell in it as Buddhas. 


John La Farge. 
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Because thou hast not roved to wed 
With those to Love averse or strange, 
Because thou hast not roved (they said), 
Nor ever studied artful change: 

Because thou hast not roved, as we, 
Love paid no ransom rich for thee, 

Nor, seeking thee, unwearied sped. 

Go to! Love loves thee not (they said). 


Ay, so! because thou thought’st to tread 
Love’s ways, and all his bidding do, 
Because thou hast not tired (they said), 
Nor ever wert to Love untrue: 

Because thou hast not tired, as we, 
How tedious must thy service be ; 

Love with thy zeal is surfeited ! 

Go to! Love loves thee not (they said). 


Because thou hast not wanton shed 

On every hand thy heritage, 

Because thou art not flush (they said), 
But hast regard to meager Age: 
Because thou art not flush, as we, 

How strait thy cautious soul must be, 
How well thy thrift stands thee in stead! 
Goto! Love loves thee not (they said). 


And therefore, look thou not for bread — 
For wine and bread from Love’s deep store, 
Because thou hast no need (they said); 

But us he ’Il feast for evermore! 

Because thou hast no need, as we, 

Sit in his purlieus, thou, and see 

How with Love’s bounty we are fed. 

Go to! Love loves thee not (they said). 





Edith M. Thomas. 
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“< x47 ’S really kind of you to give us a 
: , quiet evening now,” said Mrs. 
Emory, with the pretty em- 
\ _siphasis peculiar to some women 
a iy» of New York. “In Lent I 
ES, SS might have hoped for it, but 





now —” 

“In Lent there ’ll be nothing left of me to 
come,” said Lily. “Of course I shall dine 
with you with pleasure. It is kindness to 
myself.” 

When the occasion arrived upon which Lily 
was to perform this double act of beneficence 
it found her one of a small party in a house 
modest in size, but full of the belongings of 
culture just beginning to assert itself in the ac- 
quisition of minor works of art. ‘The first floor 
of the pleasant little home was given up to a 
narrow passage-way, where on opening the 
front door the maid-servant had to remain 
caged behind it to allow the entrance of the 
guest ; a drawing-room which was library and 
picture-gallery as well, with a chimney-place 
revised for burning wood on andirons, and a 
faint odor of tobacco smoke mingling with 
that of some violets in Venice glasses; and a 
dining-room in the rear, where the sun 
at breakfast-time made atonement for the 
again enforced compression of the maid when 
circling a table where eight might chance to 
sit. 

When they were first going to housekeeping, 
and his wife was out of town, Fred Emory 
had visited an intelligence 
office with the hope of secur- 
ing an attendant physically 
adapted to the needs of his 
new home. After an ordeal 
in selection over which he 
had chosen to draw a veil, 
he came back exhausted, 
but doggedly determined to 
look no more. That day ap- 
peared in his premises a 
female grenadier, who, tak- 
ing the family in charge, had 
remained with them ever 
since. ‘The mammoth, con- 
fessing coyly to the name 
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to Martha, and was more intimately known 
to the habitués of the house as “ ‘The Misfit.” 
When increasing prosperity and the demands 
of fashion entailed upon the Emorys con- 
sideration of a butler the idea was dismissed, 
as until Martha should die or marry the 
milkman there was no hope of emancipation 
from her thrall. 

On the second floor of the Emory abode 
were the quarters occupied by wife and hus 
band and a couple of pattern cherubs, in a 
nursery as bright as sunshine, chintz, and tidi- 
ness could make it. ‘The Emory babes, accus 
tomed to the companionship of their elders, 
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“| HAVE NO IDEA OF 
were self-possessed, but happily unspoiled. 
When sent for to come below they received 
and bestowed greetings with rational under- 
standing of their relation to society, resorting 
thereafter to the friends in whom the child’s 
unerring instinct told them sympathy was wait- 
ing ; or else, perching side by side like sparrows 
on a telegraph wire, they loved to look over 
certain bound volumes of “ Punch,” the boy 
spelling out to the girl the legends his father 
had explained to him. It never occurred to 
people to think Hal and Gladys in the way. 
Houses however small, and maid-servants 
however disproportioned ; violets in Venice 
glass, good cigars, books, bronzes, etchings, 
hickory-wood for burning on esthetic and- 
irons; a dinner-table like an island of snow set 
with bright glass and silver, and growing ferns 
under a widespreading shade of crimson silk 
that lets fall a radiance of light on table only ; 
a pretty wife and two picturesque children 
able to indulge in nestling on downy sofas— 
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THE SECRETS OF MY CRAFT.” 

all this does not come for the whistling in New 
York to a man who has begun life after grad- 
uating from college without a much larger 
capital than the traditional penny in his pocket. 
Fred Emory had worked long and hard at his 
profession —law — before he ventured to think 
of marriage. He was past thirty when he took 
Grace Chauncey for his wife. Grace, whose 
people had been of the gentry in New York 
who had received and entertained General 
Washington after his inauguration there as 
President, had a small income of her own, and 
was, besides, wonderfully clever in managing 
and shaping matters of household comfort. 
Affairs had prospered with the two; they had 
health and competence, and were but recently 
returned from the inevitable summer of Euro- 
pean travel. About their home hung a literary 
and artistic atmosphere decidedly pleasant to 
an outsider. Emory, who was what is called a 
man’s man, had not altered all the habits of 
his bachelor life in marrying at thirty-three. 
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Around him continued to gather artists, au- 
thors, editors, who were accustomed to mount 
upstairs to the den on the third floor where 
Fred’s old worn furniture from his quarters in 
the University Building had been transferred, 
feeling assured of Mrs. Emory’s liberality of 
view in the matter of evening clothes, and of 
the satisfactory resolution, early attained by 
Emory’s kids, to sleep through anything. 
Grace was an advanced musician, frequenty/ 

ing the concerts of the Philharmonic anc 
Symphony societies ex virtuoso rather than 
en amateur, and sternly refusing invitations to 
the opera to sit in the boxes of her chattering 
friends when there were Wagner metaphysics 
to be enjoyed by following the score from a 
modest place in the parquet. She was also 
fond of painting, and had recently taken up 
etching as a pastime, alternated with the claims 
of an excessive correspondence. She was 
president of a musical society where artists 
and amateurs united, secretary of a Woman’s 
Essay Club, member of a society for Promot- 
ing Higher Education for Women, manager 
of an Infants’ Hospital, and of the board of a 
league to entertain shop-girls in a hall leased 
for the purpose. In addition to the notes 
written, minutes kept, and reports drawn up 
in this connection, Mrs. Emory had contributed 
to one of the leading magazines some articles 
upon the Nibelungen Trilogy from the stand- 


point of a Wagner devotee. She received her 
friends on Monday afternoons and managed 
to go a good deal into society. ‘To those in- 
clined to look askance at these proceedings 
it was therefore a distinct discouragement 
when prosperity kept hand in hand with Grace’s 


household. Her children, Fred’s evident con- 
tentment with his lot in life, the sheen of her 
door-knob and bell-pull, the good fit of her 
jackets, and the renown of her roly-poly pud- 
dings, were unanswerable facts to the discon- 
tented commentators upon what John Stuart 
Mill calls the “interrupted sentence” of a 
busy woman’s life. 

As a matter of course, the Emorys always 
had cards for the first view of any great pic- 
ture, or collection of pictures, porcelains, or 
bric-4-brac to be launched before the metro- 
politan public, and were made welcome in 
studios least accessible to casual sight-seekers. 
In their sixteen by twenty drawing-room might 
be met, on easy footing, certain lions who 
had positively declined to roar in arenas more 
extended. From their little cabinet piano were 
evoked strains of enchanting melody by fingers 
elsewhere only to be bought by high-piled 
shekels. 

For Grace great singers had sung the folk- 
songs of their native land; to advance the 
good fellowship of an evening at the Emorys 
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a player world renowned had volunteered a 
delicious bit of off-hand recitation, and an au- 
thor of uncompromising hostility towards per- 
sonal exhibition had read aloud his latest poem 
in manuscript. Framed upon their walls were 
autograph squibs, caricatures, sketches, and 
here and there a finished study, by master 
hands. The tone of the whole house was easy, 
bright, and unaffected. Sometimes, to complete 
the cayiare essence of Bohemia in her dish, 
Grace consented to let Fred have one of his 
old bachelor suppers, consisting of marrow- 
bones on toast or Welsh rarebits and bottled 
beer. ‘These symposia were less frequent as the 
wave of conventionality overwhelming New 
York made itself felt in this independent house- 
hold. Who could attend a Floyd-Curtis ban- 
quet, for example, and come back to sit down 
with a band of conspirators in morning coats 
around a chafing-dish at 1 A. M.? 

Lily, who had first met Grace Emory at a 
class where young women went to sit on camp- 
chairs and lend ear to chamber-music rhapsod- 
ically rendered by four young German in- 
strumentalists, conceived for her an instant 
liking. Grace, when rallied by her husband 
for running with all the other sheep in town 
in search of a sensation, answered that she 
could not pretend to resist such a study in 
‘Titian’s coloring, and that the girl’s sweetness 
of disposition had finished by conquering her. 
‘The two coalesced into a friendship that was 
the more important to Lily because of the es- 
cape it offered into fresh atmosphere. She did 
not realize her need in this respect, perhaps, 
until she had heard a French comedian read 
aloud for Mrs. Emory’s friends over a cup of 
tea at five o’clock Daudet’s exquisite story of 
“La Chévre de M. Séguin,” in the “ Lettres de 
mon Moulin.” She, like poor little Blanquette, 
was fed and sheltered in a paddock where 
grass grew green and brightest waters ran, 
But away over yonder, somewhere on the in- 
definite blue, were mountains, and on the 
mountain-tops was freedom — no matter what 
M. Séguin said, it was freedom Blanquette 
craved, 

More than a year had elapsed since the in- 
cidents described as passing at ‘Tupelo, and 
in that time much had taken place. ‘The suc- 
cess of the carefully adjusted début of Miss 
Curtis into New York society had been im- 
mediate. ‘There were now few desirable awn- 
ings under’ which Mrs. Floyd-Curtis might 
not walk. From the luxurious morning-room 
where that lady gave daily audience to her 
secretary she had even the satisfaction of dic- 
tating who should walk under her awning and 
enter within the penetralia of her choicer 
parties. “This business of pleasing all one’s 
friends,” she remarked to the secretary, a young 
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person liberally paid to address envelopes and 
to say oh! and ah! “is really becoming a prob- 
lem in this town.” 

She resolved upon the advanced move of 
dividing her hospitality as follows: First, a 
“ tea at four o’clock,” for all the world, includ- 
ing the family clergyman and lawyer, friends 
of bygone days, discarded stepping-stones, cou- 
sins who live in Harlem, and distinguished old 
residents of the Second Avenue who have deli- 
cate throats and are rarely seen out after dark. 
Next, an evening party, with early hours, clas- 
sical music, plenty of terrapin, and the phono- 
graph. 

“ ‘This will cover all the ‘ heavies’ who don’t 
dance,” she observed to little Miss Perkins. 
“ They would n’t be satisfied with an afternoon 
affair; they expect champagne, you know. 
Bank presidents and big railroad men and that 
kind of thing hate tea.” ' 

“So true,” murmured little Miss Perkins, 
who lived in a flat on the Seventh Avenue 
and helped to support her mother by the pres- 
ent occupation, for which she had renounced 
that of reader to invalids. 

/ Voherd in the rest of Mrs. Curtis’s acquaint- 
ance there was to be, thirdly, a “small and 
early”; in reality a large and late cotillon. 


‘Yo this she purposed bidding only the list of 
names published so often in the newspapers 


that a devout reader of society columns ought 
to be able to recite them backwards, as the 
devil says his prayers. For it were to be re- 
served the jungle of hot-house greenery upon 
the stairs, the roses scattered as if by the hand 
of June, the favors brought from Paris, two 
orchestras, a banquet on golden dishes, and 
the Only —the Ineffable — tolead the german. 
For the renown of this affair she was willing 
to suffer the penalty of having all the skele- 
tons in her family closet dragged before the 
public by the press and by old friends omitted 
from her list, as well as discussed behind fans 
in every corner of her resplendent rooms by 
the partakers of her bounty. 

Add to such undertakings the dinners that 
fashion ordains to be recurrent at short in- 
tervals throughout the season; dinners toinsure 
the success of which required such nicety of 


forethought, such tact, such diplomatic plana/ 


ning! It really makes one ache in sympathy 
with the cares of a lady of Mrs. Floyd-Cur- 
tis’s high place. 

“There, that ’s settled, thank goodness! 
she would exclaim when laying down a com- 
pleted list. “ And if anybody does n’t like it, 
let them lump it, I say. But when Lent comes, 
if there are any other women to be ‘ done,’ 
I ll just give a ‘ consolation’ lunch, and have 
it over.” 

Following these tactics, and by the power- 
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ful aid of her now bosom friend, Mrs. Bertie 
Clay, there were few obstacles to the success- 
ful achievement of her aim. I have no sort of 
doubt, though, that the fortnight’s visit from the 
Countess of Melrose before going to the West 
convinced New Yorkers of Mrs. Floyd-Cur- 
tis’s real merit. If there had been any lingering 
hesitancy on this question, the arrival of the 
young earl and the business-like way in which 
he proceeded to attach himself to the Floyd- 
Curtis train would have removed it. He was 
seen with them everywhere, even walking with 
Lily on the shady side of the Avenue before 
twelve o’clock meridian—and we all know 
what that means when the attendant third is a 
golden collie dog. 

So much disappointment to democratic eyes 
has resulted from the external appearance of 
noble Englishmen upon their travels in the 
States, that that of Lord Melrose might have 
been regarded as a triumphant vindication of 
his order. He was manly, vigorous, and distin- 
guished ; nor did he wear at entertainments a 
shabby suit of mustard-colored tweeds. He 
bore himself with sufficient consideration to- 
wards his fellow-beings of less exalted rank, 
showed no tendency to sprawl or yawn at din- 
ner parties, and carried an umbrella that might 
have been folded by Monty Brabazon. He 
was not brilliant. Conversation with him, after 
passing the middle ground of sport and horses, 
was apt to languish. He was a lukewarm 
politician, a poor historian of England’s glo- 
rious past, and was puzzled, not to say bored, 
by the challenge of enthusiastic Americans 
about the relations of his own family to public 
matters as written in the books. It is one of 
the keenest of backsets to a republican aglow 
with interest in the picturesque side of an 
exalted ancestry to find how cheap its modern 
representatives account their centuries of tra- 
dition. ‘To stir their souls into responsiveness 
requires no draft upon history more remote 
than the tour in the States and the dollars thus 
acquired by some “ Polly” or “ Violet” of the 
London music-halls. To share in these tastes, 
and in many others which are the outgrowth 
of the age we live in, Lord Melrose found 
many sympathizers in New York. He was a 
delight to thatgrop of golden youths who may 
be seen any afternoon in the Fifth Avenue, 
with trousers turned up, well-fitted body-coats 
with large buttonholes of white flowers, and 
high hats, striding along as if sprinting for 
a prize, and swinging their sticks with dili- 
gence — enough like the original article to be 
scarcely distinguishable from it at close ap- 
proach. All of his hours except those devoted 
to Miss Lily Curtis were claimed by rapturous 
admirers. He was barely allowed to sleep at 
his hotel. 
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It was a foregone conclusion that Lily would 
end her first season by announcing her engage- 
ment to the earl. The old ladies in the club 
windows and the old ladies at the tea-parties 
had promptly settled this. The whole affair 
was regarded as an uncommon windfall of 
those Floyd-Curtises. The idea of the family 
making objections on the score of old scandals, 
with which London had now done, was not 
even advanced. Nobody with eyes in his head 
could see anything but appropriateness in the 
success which wasa “ walk-over” for Melrose. 
Lily’s beauty, Lily’s fortune, his title, his pres- 

J ent condition of moral _whitewash—a_ per- 
fect balance ; so much better than those things 
are in general. And then, that his mother 
should have succumbed with such compla- 
cence! That she had gone home to rub up the 
family jewels and to prepare to present her 
American daughter-in-law in London! Lily 
would have three country houses and one in 
town. Some reporter had been sent to visit the 
best of these future dwellings, and had cabled 
a description of its glories to New York. 
How many of the girls who read that glowing 
article at breakfast but would have given their 
heads for Lily’s luck ! 

The only obstacle to Lily’s luck was —Lily ! 
She liked Lord Melrose, her brain was a little 
touched by the excitement of the situation, 
and when he duly asked her to be his wife and 
the owner of the four houses her money was 
to put into habitable shape, she was very near 
to saying “ yes.” 

What she said did not transpire. Guessers 

Vhad it that Melrose had flunked on coming 
to the point, and when he sailed away had left 
the Floyd-Curtises as inconsolable as Calypso 
at the departure of Ulysses. Soon after it ap- 
peared that Mrs. Floyd-Curtis had taken a 
house in London for the season, and that she 
and her daughter were to go over in April with 
Mrs. Bertie Clay, which threw conjectures 
again into confusion. 

With this move began Mrs. Clay’s first 
visible requital for services rendered the Floyd- 
Curtis family. London was the Mecca of her 
hopes. Having tasted London, all else was 
dust and ashes. Her native city appeared a 
place of crudities, of uncertain values, of weari- 
some unrest, by comparison. As guest she 
would be virtually mistress of the Floyd- 
Curtis mansion in Mayfair. The idea pre- 
sented possibilities that had for practical pur- 
poses no boundary. She was quite prepared 
to join with the aristocrats who might accept 
their hospitalities in making sport, afterwards, 
of “ these innocent Americans who come over 
here to entertain.” Contrasted with last year, 
her condition was immensely altered for the 
better. When Mrs. Floyd-Curtis first met her 
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the artless Barbara had been, figuratively 
speaking, holding her little hand over the leak 
in the bottom of her boat. And now — well, 
no one could say that Mrs. Floyd-Curtis did 
not pay well for what she got. 

At the close of the three months in London, 
during which Lord Melrose had been reported 
to be as much with the Curtis family as before, 
the beauty and her train returned to America, 
giving Newport, Bar Harbor, and Lenox, 
successive glimpses at her charms and toilets, 
and settling down for a second winter in New 
York, repeating the routine of the first. Early 
in December the earl was again seen at the 
clubs and in attendance on Miss Floyd-Cur- 
tis. Still, no congratulations had been asked. 
What meant this mystery ? 

Not to commit the cruelty of keeping a 
reader in suspense, I may say that Lily had 
put her suitor upon a year’s probation, and 
that the earl, being supplied with plenty of 
incidental diversion, and in no hurry to change 
his estate, had submitted in a matter-of-fact 
fashion which left her mind at ease. Melrose 
had been shooting at grizzlies in the West, and 
after a cruise in a friend’s yacht among the 
Bahamas was fishing for tarpon in Florida, 
whence it was settled he should return to New 
York to receive his fair one’s ultimatum. Hav- 
ing no sort of doubt of the result, he had made 
up his mind that Lent would be as good a time 
as any to enter into pre-matrimonial bonds. 

No sooner had Lily come into her friend’s 
drawing-room than Mrs, Emory observed upon 
her face a look of more than usual animation. 
For at this epoch of a beauty’s career it is 
common to see the consciousness of perpetual 
observation from the public harden the mo- 
bility of youthful lines and chill the manner into 
mere languid receptiveness of tribute. Lily 
was no longer the tricksome wood-nymph of 
our earlier chapters, but a breathing picture 
of conventionalized young womanhood —a 
type of the perfected artificiality of a society 
that has no parallel in forcing growths. 

To-night her eyes deepened to velvet soft- 
ness, her cheek regained its vivid bloom. The 
children, whom she picked up alternately, ca- 
ressing them with entire indifference to the 
rare roses at her breast, hugged her with 
strangling arms. ‘'o Hal and Gladys she 
was the fairy princess of every nursery tale. 

“See, you have brought us a waft of the 
sweet South,” said Mrs. Emory as her guests, 
including, with Lily, but a few men of their 
nearest friends, sat down to table. She pointed 
to a silver dish in the center, containing 
oranges, bedded in gray moss, and half cov- 
ered with sprays of yellow jasmine and fresh 
orange blossoms. ‘ What luxury to breathe it 
in such weather, with the hail dashing against 
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our window-panes! You were very generous 
to part with these.” 

“They were sent by—they came to me 
from Florida to-day,” the girl said, blushing 
rather uncomfortably. “I remembered your 
fancy for orange blossoms, in which I do not 
share.” 

“Ts n’t that heresy in a young lady?” be- 
gan her host, and was checked by a message 
by matrimonial telegraph across the table. 
Grace, who had received the box in its express 
wrappings, much as it had first come to Lily, 
had a surmise of her own upon the subject of 
the donor. 

“ There ’s a twin sister of the orange blos- 
som we never see here,” Lily’s neighbor on 
the right remarked. “It is too fragile to bear 
transportation. It is like the flower of a dream. 
I mean the Cherokee rose. I shall never for- 
get my first impression of its radiance, under 
a blazing blue sky of March in an orange 
grove near Enterprise. Above me was a huge 
spherical mass of polished foliage at the sum- 
mit of a high, smooth trunk, and on one side 
of it oranges and blossoms, gold and cream- 
white; on the other, a bridal veil, a cascade 
of Cherokee roses, cream-white and gold— 
wide-open, flaring petals of exquisite grain and 
tint, and the hearts pure gold!” 

“ Dante Rossetti would have made a picture 
of it first, and written a poem about it after,” 
Mrs. Emory said. “There is so much in Flor- 
ida to be yet sung and painted. I have been 
always waiting for inspiration to deal with 
the subject of the Ocklawaha River. ‘That in- 
terminable, sinuous, green water-way beneath 
the cypresses; all around, far as the eye can 
penetrate those lonely woods, a swamp filled 
with noisome and pestilential creatures. Above, 
particularly at night, when the pine-knots are 
lighted in the braziers of the boat, the won- 
drous tracery of boughs and parasitic vines 
and nesting birds against the sky; the cry 
of those unearthly loons; the alligators and 
moccasin snakes in loving conclave on every 
projecting log along the bank at either side; 
the songs of the negro waiters from the 
rear deck after nightfall; above all, the sense 
one has when on this long day’s voyage, and 
before emerging into the broad sweep of the 
St. John’s River, that it will never, never end. 
It was to me like a page from the ‘ Inferno.’ ” 

“ You should set it to music,” mischievously 
suggested her husband. “And with a good 
deal left to the imagination of the audience, it 
might be a success. You will of course use 
brass abundantly for weird effects. I can im- 
agine the flop of the alligators, but I confess 
\/ it floors me to think how you ’ll bring in the 
moccasins. However, in your school these 
little difficulties do not count for much.” 
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“ T won’t even rebuke you, after that glorious 
performance of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ last night,” 
answered his wife, placidly. “Our ‘school’ 
held an immense audience spellbound, even 
the worst of the talking boxes. At the end of 
the first and second acts the singers and the 
conductor were recalled time after time with 
tumultuous applause. Just wait till you read 
the notices, and perhaps you Il credit me.” 

“7 will read them,” answered Fred, heroic- 
ally. “I will read anything in print, except 
descriptions of scenery and stories in dialect. 
Sut don’t ask me to sit out one of your music 
dramas. Life is too short for it, unless per- 
chance the directors are merciful and work in 
a ballet.” 

Lily felt thankful that the talk, set afloat by 
her unlucky orange blossoms, had drifted away 
from Florida. Since the night before, when 
at the opera a mere accidental turning of the 
head had brought to her the unexpected sight 
of the man she so obstinately preferred to 
other men, her mind had been soaring on 
golden pinions into a region of hope renewed. 
What exactly was to come — how it was to 
come — she dared not formulate into proba- 
bilities. He had been gazing at her, how long 
she knew not, when their eyes had met, and his 
look had conveyed every assurance a woman 
could exact. In that glamour and glitter of 
latter-day magnificence their two souls had 
touched and blended as naturally and simply 
as if alone in the first trysting-place for lovers 
upon earth. All day she had moved about, 
listening, expecting something that had not 
come. But it would, it would! She had faith 
in him, he had not changed any more than 
she; her long ordeal was over; together they 
might move mountains from their path. 

So, with answering gaiety, she threw herself 
into the pleasure of the passing hour. Talk 
ranged from art to literature, touched lightly 
upon philosophy, and “ brushed with extremest 
flounce the circle of the sciences.” Grace and 
Lily, often more content to listen, contributed 
intermittently to the conversation, at no time 
strained to keep up to a conventional standard. 
Philip Strange, the architect, whom they ac- 
cused of being the pessimist of Emory’s clique, 
had, at the conclusion of one of his charac- 
teristic jeremiads about the decadence of so- 
ciety in the hands of plutocrats, drawn a 
glowing picture of a socialist riot in the Fifth 
Avenue of the future, with the mob from the 
slums marching through picture-galleries and 
feeding on truffles from the tables of the great. 

“ After that,” cried Grace, “I shall be afraid 
to offer you one of my rissoles. I am guiltily 
conscious that they contain tguffles chopped 
by my own hands. But it was a very little 
box, Mr. Strange ; one of the half-size provided 
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for the deserving poor 1 cribbed the idea of 
these from a swell luncheon the other day, and 
between us Cookey and I evolved the present 
specimens.”) 

“Don’t be alarmed, Strange,” remarked 
Emory, with a bit upon his fork. “See, I will 
lead the way. I’ve been the subject of so 
many experiments in cookery I ’ve become 
quite brave and reckless.” 

“ All the same, I tell you,” pursued Strange, 
devouring his rissole in three mouthfuls, “ what 
I say is true. ‘The imbecility of marking class 
lines and expecting people to live within them 
in a place like this is patent. Those that have 
got the upper hand are mere blind beetles; 
they fancy they can keep up this parade of ex- 
clusiveness, this tremendous display of luxury 
within two or three avenues of a huge, rest- 
less, craving, increasing, plotting mass of tene- 
ment-house people who sit in their shirt sleeves 
after working hours and read in the penny pa- 
pers about whole houses decorated with orchids 
of fabulous price, and a fortune expended on 
some trumpery little jug. Some day they will 
tire of such reading, and will swarm out of 
their human honeycombs — these workers who 
are not content to live on the smells from a 
rich man’s saucepan— and then —” 

“ Please stop there,” said his hostess. “ Keep 
the rest of it for the den upstairs. You are 


putting us in the same frame of mind with the 


two professors of University, who were 
sipping their after-dinner coffee. ‘ After all, 
Smith,’ said Professor Jones, ‘what would life 
be without coffee ?’ ‘True,’ said Smith, ‘but 
then what is life with coffee ?’” 

“ It appears to me I saw Strange’s name in 
the list of guests at the Croesus’s musicale,” 
remarked Carlton. “ Andif I’m not mistaken, 
he ’s to build the new palace at Newport for 
that lucky dog Robinson, who married Miss 
Golding, the California millionheiress.” 

“This laborer is worthy of his hire,” said 
Strange, composedly. “ But just let me say 
two words more, Mrs. Emory. I want to touch 
on an aspect of the social question that con- 
cerns you and me and the other people repre- 
senting moderate means and — not to put too 
fine a point uponit —liberal culture in New 
York. If we lived in London, we ’d just sit 
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sible. We are paralyzed by their facility of 
accomplishing results for which we strain. 
Except in a few houses —I bow to a shining 
example, Mrs. Emory —the old, easy inter- 
change of hospitalities has vanished. We hire 
men but a little advanced beyond Thackeray's 
‘ green-grocers in disguise’ to impersonate the 
retainers our millionaires display to line their 
halls and stairways. We dare not set one wine- 
glass less at table than we have seen on theirs. 
We offer to our guests entrées of the same 
ridiculous elaboration —” 

“ Thanks for my poor rissoles,” said Grace. 

“They are delicious, and I am longing for 
another,” answered Strange. His need was at 
once supplied, with a sympathetic grin, by the 
Misfit, who had not yet attained the art of con- 
ventionalizing, while on duty, her broad coun- 
tenance to a proper lack of interest in the 
company’s affairs. “ Well, you all know what 
I mean. Everybody must see it. It ’s the old 
fable of the earthen pot and the iron pot 
drifting down the stream together.” 

“TI know,” said Grace. “ Half the pleasant 
homes of my acquaintance are spoiled by that 
very thing. The hostess breaking her heart 
over a mistaken sauce, or wondering if she can 
get the cost of this week’s florist’s bill out of 
next week’s market money, while the guests sit 
around the table trying to repress the natural 
exuberance of their spirits, because the Van 
Shuter dinners are known to be so deadly dull.” 

“My complaint is against the girls,” said 
Emory. “It ’s bad enough to see the women 
aiming for the ‘repose which stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere,’ but when it comes to the nice, 
frank, outspoken girls one knew in their salad 
days in the families of one’s friends settling 
down into wax figures fit for the Eden 
Musée —” 

“You have nothing to do with the girls,” 
said his wife. “Keep in your proper place, 
and your sensitive spirit will not receive such 
shocks. Lily, dear, you will see that I live in 
a nest of image-breakers. ‘They respect no con- 
venances, no authorities. They despise ‘so- 
ciety.’ But I ’ve always observed that they 
accept all their invitations.” 

“Me too!” piped up Dick Huntley, who 
lived in the Benedick, with his violoncello and 


still and eat and drink among ourselves, with/a pair of fachshundsJ) “ I_’m waiting to put 


indifferent acquiescence to the limit prescribed 
by destiny. But here — perish the thought ! — 
we are as good and as worthy to be exalted as 
any Van Shuter that ever built himself a lordly 
pleasure house —” 

“Or paid Strange to build it for him,” put 
in Carlton. 

“We associate ourselves with the diversions 
of such people, and come home inclined to 
think all minor forms of entertainment impos- 


in my little oar. The question is, you know, 
as things are going on now, how are any of 
us fellows ever going to marry ?” 

“ Don’t,” said Strange, lugubriously. 

“T’m not,” answered Dicky. “I ’m thirty 
years old, and I ’ve got all I can do to keep 
my rooms and pay my washerwoman. Un- 
less I ask some girl to help me out with the 
washerwoman, and buy her own beefsteaks 
and frills and things.” 
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“ Take her to Hoboken,” advised Carlton. 
“ Lodgings are cheap and salubrious in that 
sequestered spot, tripe is said to be whole- 
some diet, and ferry-boats are frequent to New 
York.” 

“ Don’t be deluded,” said Grace. “ Thatsub- 
urban sort of bliss won’t suit any girl trained as 
ours are now. ‘All for love, or the world well 
lost,’ is out of vogue. ‘Take her away to the 
backwoods, or else leave her in New York. 
I often lie awake at night thinking how poor 
Hal will manage. Gladys, now, I shall make 
it my business to bring up to be independent 
of any need to marry. She shall learn stenog- 
raphy —” 

A burst of laughter interrupted her. 

“Why not? I am quite in earnest,” she 
went on. “Oh! I feel so sorry for the multi- 
tude of girls in our class who have nothing to 
do with their lives after twenty-five. ‘They 
flutter their brief hour in society, and if they 
fail to marry as they or their friends expect, 
they ’re so deplorably de trop. Some of them 
hold on like grim death to rosebud privileges. 
The clever ones know when to fall back on 
dinners and charities, or collecting missals, or 
musical instruments, or patronizing dog shows 
and afternoon teas. ‘Those who have country 
places sometimes go in for amateur farming, 
and sell eggs and butter stamped with the 
family crest. But it ’s all fitful and vexatious 
to the spirit. And when there’s no money it’s 
simply dreadful. Everybody knows there are 
too many women in the world. The idea of 
educating them to believe that marry they 
must, or be laid upon the shelf, and that 
marry they can’t, unless every detail ’s in keep- 
ing with modern style! It’s very well for you 
men to gibe, but just wait till you come to try 
it for yourselves.” 

“This from you, Mrs. Emory!” said Carl- 
ton. “ You, who are our last hope and strong- 
hold of belief in marriage for love’s sake. If 
you fail us, Dicky and I will die unwed. We 
will trust no maiden to lay her fairy hand in 
ours, and go to the confines of the earth in 
following our fortunes — unless, indeed, it be 
one of the comfortable, chicken-raising spin- 
sters who is weary of her single blessedness. 
Miss Floyd-Curtis, now, has n’t given her tes- 
timony. Perhaps she may dispel fhe gloom 
that is gathering on our spirits.” 

“T have no idea of betraying the secrets of 
my craft,” Lily said. While they chatted, her 
fancy had played with one theme as a foun- 
tain holds up a ball in its crystal column. “ Be- 
sides, you have taken the ground from beneath 
my feet. But I can’t help thinking there are 
a few true women left.” 

“Do you mean some who ‘d be willing to 
buy their bonnets as we do our hats, when the 
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other one wears out ?” asked Dick Huntley, 
eagerly. “ Because, by Jove! I saw a milli- 
ner’s bill once, and I saw the bonnet, and I 
give you my word, it frightened me, their 
relative size was so wildly disproportioned ; 
and I staid a bachelor.” 

“ By the way,” said Carlton, when the game 
was served, “ I dined at the Maryland Club last 
week, and we ’d the breast of a canvasback 
duck apiece, perfectly cooked and served,—a 
lesson to our New York caterers,— with a bottle 
of old Madeira mellowed in the garret of a 
Baltimore gourmet, ‘There were six men only, 
and we ate the duck course in solemn silence, 
all except the man the dinner was given to, an 
Englishman, who did his best to be polite, but 
could n’t finish his. He was a fellow you know 
and like, Emory — Jencks, of Illyria Univer- 
sity.” 

“ He told me of his failure to meet expecta- 
tions,” said Emory. “ That ’s likely to be the 
only one set down against his name. Tell me, 
Carlton,— I have n’t had time to read it,— 
about Jencks’s book. Does it promise well ?” 

“ Rather! ” said the journalist, emphatically. 
“ Why, it ’s immense. We gave it a two-col- 
umn review in our Sunday issue a fortnight 
ago. ‘That was the first of any length. ‘The 
others are all coming along with notices, and 
there ’s not one but what praises it, as he de- 
serves. You know that kind of specialist work 
wakes up the public slowly. He’sa little dog- 
matic, perhaps, but as clear and sound as a 
bell, and the style is masterly. Of course, 
though, you can’t expect for it a popular 
craze.” 

“ Jencks does n’t care a rap for popularity,” 
Emory replied. “ I ’da talk with him this after- 
noon at Brett’s, his publisher’s, and begged him 
to come home to dinner with me, but —”’ 

“Mr. Jencks in town! LZrunest Jencks?” 
queried Mrs. Emory, in staccato, “ Why, I 
had no idea —” 

“ He came over from Baltimore for a day 
or two only, to see Brett about his book, and 
would have been glad to look in on us but 
that his train for the West leaves at nine 
o'clock,” Fred went on, talking down his wife, 
as the best of husbands will. 

“Nine o’clock! It is almost that now,” 
cried Grace. “ Oh, what a pity! There ’s no- 
body Id rather have seen than Ernest Jencks.” 

“ T back that man for a sure success,” said 
Carlton. “He ’s made his mark already at 
Illyria, but I doubt if they hold on to him. 
Ten years hence he will belong to our coun- 
try ; no narrower limit will contain him. I only 
wish his Alma Mater would send us out a few 
more of his sort.” 

“There are none to spare,” said Emory. 
“Young England needs them as much as 
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young America. Putting his brains out of the 
question, Jencks is a pure type of Froude’s 
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Altogether, Mrs. Floyd-Curtis was so over- 
come as to allow herself the whispered phrase 


Britons, ‘a sturdy, high-hearted race, sound in Ahat she was “ clean _beat out.” It was one of 


body, and fierce in spirit.’ One thing may be\ 


depended on. Whatever he sets out to do, it 
will be done.” 

“May I give you the salted almonds? 
Have you met this Professor Jencks ?” asked 
the young man at Lily’s right. 

“Yes,” the girl said faintly, as the clock 
rang out nine cruel silver strokes. 


AND, turning his stubborn back upon New 
York, the professor was at that moment pun- 
ishing himself for a passing indulgence of the 
eye, by what Arnold of Rugby calls “ the si- 
lent pleasure so dear to every Englishman, of 
enduring, resisting, and struggling with some- 
thing, and not giving way.” 


Vi. 


On the day following the Emorys’ little 
dinner Lily, in her plainest walking-dress, came 
into her mother’s morning-room. ‘This apart- 
ment, so recently decorated as to be yet fra- 
grant with shellac, was designed to repeat the 
boudoir of a French king’s favorite, with walls 
of sea-green tint and Vernis Martin polish, and 
panels with nymphs disporting under gilded 
wreaths. Amid the studied confusion of its 
chairs, screens, tables, new buhl and old bro- 
cade, Mrs. Floyd-Curtis did not supply the 
completing note of harmony. Luxurious ease 
was not written upon her countenance. She 
was in truth under the disadvantage of what, 
in her bourgeois days, was called being “in a 
stew.” Her face was flushed, her temper un- 
certain. She had dismissed her secretary, and 
now sat before a litter of notes and cards and 
letters. Among the latter was a semi-official 
communication, detailing certain incidents of 
her son’s career at Eton not inspiriting to a 
parent. ‘There was also a “statement” from 
her firm of “artistic decorators,” exasperat- 
ingly in excess of the sum agreed upon in 
suavest oral intercourse — one of those bills 
that blister before and after they are paid. ‘The 
butler had just retired, after elaborating the 
history of a feud between himself and the chef 
that threatened to depopulate the house of 
servants. Mrs. Peter van Shuter had sent out 
cards for a very especial dinner which omitted 
her most recent friend. Last, not least, upon 
the table, staring at her with odious legibility 
of print, lay a newspaper with a paragraph 
announcing the evident collapse of the Floyd- 
Curtis scheme to secure Lord Melrose for the 
beauty, to which were added speculations as 
to the genuineness of Lily’s bloom, with a 
sketch of her maternal grandfather. 


those crises in which people owning private 
cars go to Mexico, or Puget Sound, or St. 
Augustine. Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, bound to the 
stake by the approaching return of Lily’s suitor, 
could not even indulge herself in resorting to 
enlistment in the noble army of “ N. P’s” (or 
nervous prostrates) who are content with Lake- 
wood. 

“ Well, child, why are n’t you in your habit ?” 
she asked sharply. “ You need exercise. You 
look pale, and there are rings around your 
eyes. Thompson says you send her away at 
night, and there ’s no telling when you go to 
bed. I insist upon your riding every day you 
have the chance. Anybody with half an eye 
can see that your looks are going off. As if I 
had n’t enough of troubles to my share!” 

Lily was indeed pale, and until her mother 
had quite finished speaking she stood listless. 

“T was going to beg for a day off, mamma,” 
she said. “A morning for my very own.” 

“ Nonsense, child! What would you do with 
it? Some eccentric scheme of Mrs. Emory’s, 
no doubt. I’m not at all certain about this 
friendship with the Emorys.” 

“ T think you may feel easy, mother,” Lily 
said, with a half smile. “You know the Van 
Shuters invite them to dinner at least once a 
year.” 

“Really ? Well, one should never forget 
that Grace Emory was a Chauncey. It ’s her 
husband you can’t be sure of, whether he is 
ridiculing you or not. Lily, before you go, 
I ’m feeling very down to-day — everything 
goes wrong. I know I said I would n’t ask 
you questions till the time is up. But consider, 
dear; he is coming back on Saturday; so 
much depends on it — you can’t mean to fail 
me now.” 

‘The mother spoke with feverish excitement. 
The girl reared her head with the pride of the 
partridge keeping watch over her brood, The 
rich blood surged into her cheek in a fashion 
to give the lie to the defamers of her bloom. 

“Mamma, mamma, you promised !” 

“May I come in?” And accustomed to the 
freedom of the house, Mrs. Bertie Clay, with- 
out announcement, appeared in the space 
made by the footman in withdrawing a por- 
tiére, 

“ How awfully lucky I am to find both of 
you!” she said, gliding forward to bestow 
upon each of her friends a handshake with her 
elbow on the level of the ear. “ Lily, dear, that 
costume suits you down to the ground. How 
I envy women who can be chic in what a 
nursemaid can afford to wear.” 

The little lady dropped into an easy chair, 
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letting her muff and a long serpentine boa of 
blue fox fall away upon the floor. 

“ Really, dear, your room is perfect. There 
can be nothing like it in New York.” 

“Reporters have been already asking to 
write it up for the Sunday papers. Lily —” 

“Then I may go, mamma ?” interrupted 
the young lady, who for some reason did not 
respond as cordially as of old to the newcom- 
er’s overtures of friendship. “ Good-bye; I shall 
have Joseph and the brougham, and I shall not 
be at home for lunch.” 

“Where now?” asked Mrs. Clay, looking 
after her curiously as Lily disappeared. 

“Oh, my dear, I ’m.that upset this morn- 
ing that I did n’t even ask. Some class, or 
school, or meeting, with Mrs. Emory, of 
course. Girls are all fads nowadays. As for 
me, what with one thing or another, I am that 
put about I feel ready to fly.” 

“1 don’t wonder, you poor thing,” cooed 
Mrs. Clay. “I see you have a copy of that 
wretched article. Two marked copies came 
to me with my breakfast. You observe how 
contemptibly they mix my name with the af- 
fair. Of course it is all over town by this 
time.” 

This thought was too much for Mrs. Floyd- 
Curtis, down whose ruddy cheeks rolled two 
very genuine tears. 

“TI tried to get to you as early as I could,” 
went on the sympathizer. “I know you take 
these things so hard. And there ’s another 
matter I wanted to talk about in confidence.” 

“Nothing bad, I hope,” ejaculated poor 
Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, forlornly. She was begin- 
ning to have experience in the privileges of 
intimate friendship with Mrs. Bertie Clay. 

“ Not bad, of course, but just a little queer. 
Promise that you won’t breathe a word of it 
to Lily. Well, it was at the opera, night be- 
fore last, when I took your place in chaperon- 
ing her. I’d observed that during the early 
part of the evening she had never seemed so 
bored and spiritless. She let the men come 
and go, without the least effort to retain them. 
In the exfr’acte, when both she and I were 
talking to our visitors, I noticed her eyes 
roaming absently over the people in the par- 
quet. Suddenly a most extraordinary change 
came over her. Her face positively lighted 
up, she leaned forward and smiled, and then 
as suddenly drew back and tried to recover 
her self-possession. It was all over in a min- 
ute. She did not know, but quick as thought 
I had my glass up, and was looking in the 
same direction. 

“ And you saw —” 

“ Bah! he was big enough and dée enough. 
Standing up in a row of men back of the 
stalls, and staring with all his eyes at our 
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box,” said Mrs. Clay, contemptuously, “I saw 
that everlasting Jencks.” 

“She has not seen him for a year. She 
can’t care for him. It’s ridiculous!” exclaimed 
the mother. 

“The only part I thought inexplicable was 
that, with so much encouragement, the man 
should have turned his back and walked out 
of the door. I did not catch another glimpse of 
him that evening, nor did she, I am sure, for 
I saw she was on the watch.” 

* She could not have met him last night, at 
the — it would be just like his impudence to 
go turning up at the — they ’re so odd in hav- 
ing people of that kind — no, for she told me 
all the men that dined at Mrs, Emory’s,” pur- 
sued the anxious mother. 

“ And she ’s moping now, don’t you see ? ” 
suggested Barbara. “ Depend on it, she’s not 
laid eyesonhim. Oh, trust me; I know girls.” 

“1 ’m the most unfortunate woman in the 
world,” cried out Mrs. Floyd-Curtis, fresh 
tears coming into her eyes. “ My nervous 
system won’t be worth a row of pins if this 
goes on much longer.” 

“It is deplorable for you,” sighed Barbara. 
“ Few people have your high-strung sensibility. 
Now, dear, brace yourself; take your lunch- 
eon, and let us go for a good drive in the Park. 
RKemember that in a few days your ordeal will 
be ended.” 

“ Yes, but how? Melrose will be here on 
Saturday, but who knows how that obstinate 
girl will treat him? She ’s just as likely to 
fly off the handle after all. Why, yesterday 
there arrived from him a most beautifully 
packed box of oranges in their own leaves and 
blossoms, and a layer of moss and yellow jas- 
mines over it. What did she do but glance at 
it, put his card in the fire, and send the whole 
thing on to some one else. She has no senti- 
ment. She’s like a stone to Melrose, and see 
how beautifully he ’s behaved! So gentleman- 
like — so patient.” 

“Yes, he is very patient,” Barbara allowed, 
bending over to examine a photograph of Lord 
Melrose set in a frame of Rhine stones, in which 
attitude she could not be observed to smile. 
The whole thing was beginning to be a farce 
toher. It had long since overtasked her slen- 
der stock of sympathy. She thought Melrose 
a fool, and had told him so, for submitting to 
Lily’s whims. She was worn out with the woes 
of Mrs. Floyd-Curtis on the subject, and had 
caricatured them more than once among her 
own congenial followers. Between herself and 
Lily, who had been unpleasantly enlightened 
as to pretty Barbara’s ways by several occur- 
rences during their stay in London, a tacit war 
had set in. 

“ Lily /s headstrong,” she admitted, knowing 
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too well that a more active expression of dis- 
approval would bring the frowns of her pa- 
troness upon herself; and then by judicious 
flatteries and gossip she contrived to stem the 
swelling tide of the poor woman’s sorrow until 
their lunch was served. 

After this repast, where, under the chilling 
supervision of the first, second, and third men, 
the ladies picked at some birds and trifled with 
aspic jellies, the carriage was announced. It 
was an open carriage, of course ; for since Mrs. 
Peter van Shuter’s return from London, with 
an asthma that required daily exercise in her 
landau with the top thrown back, no self-re- 
specting woman of New York could have 
been induced, no matter how nipping cold the 
wintry weather, to exhibit herself in the Park 
behind the glasses of a closed vehicle. Mrs. 
Floyd-Curtis suffered horribly from neuralgia 
in the head, but then every one could see she 
knew how they do the thing in England. 

The address given by Lily to her coach- 
man on entering the brougham was neither 
VoL. XL.— 78. 
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that of Mrs. Emory nor of any of her accus- 
tomed places of resort. She had, in fact, re- 
solved upon a bold and unprecedented stroke. 
She was going to call upon a gentleman and 
make him give her luncheon. ‘The number 
and street contributed to Joseph’s listening 
ear were those of the down-town store of Mr. 
Eliphalet F. Curtis. She enjoyed the long 
jolting drive along Broadway, and even the 
perilous delight of finding her trim little car- 
riage caught now and again, like a nut in the 
crackers, between some huge _ beer-wagon, 
drawn by three Normandy  draft-horses 
abreast, and a line of blocked street cars, with 
vehicles to the right, left, everywhere, station- 
ary and continually increasing in number, 
while passengers protested and drivers swore. 
To cross from one side of the jammed thorough- 
fare to the other necessitated feats of agility 
that would have done credit to a harlequin. 
Bolder pedestrians would dodge under the 
heads of horses or across the platforms of the 
cars. ‘Timid ones, and women with shopping 
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bags and parcels, contented themselves by 
craning heads from either sidewalk and ask- 
ing questions, imperfectly supplied with an- 
swers from the blue-coated policeman who 
vainly strove to straighten out this puzzle of the 
streets. ‘Io the nationalities that go to swell 
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UCH of that portion of the 
Camargue which lies nearest 
Arles has been reclaimed of 
late, and the road, for ten 
miles or so, passes between 
cultivated fields across which 

leafy avenues like those of Saint-Remy lead to 

groups of substantial farm-buildings. Village 
there is none on all the plain, save the hamlet 
about the Marys’ church, and imperceptibly, 
as you proceed, the aspect of the land becomes 
more desolate, all signs of cultivation cease, 
the shade trees vanish from the roadside, giv- 
ing place to an almost continuous hedge of 
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THE SAME DIRECTION.” 
such a crowd of every day in lower Broadway 
all Europe and parts of the East contribute, 
and the types are interestingly varied; but plain 
truth exacts the statement that over them all 
the voice and presence dominant in petty au- 
thority is that of Erin. 


(To be concluded.) 


II. 





rustling tamarisk, dust-powdered on all its 
feathery leaves and spikes of pale pink blos 
som. And now large reedy pools of turquoise- 
blue water begin to appear ; black cattle graze 
along their margins; a half-dozen wild horses 
go scudding like so many cloud shadows across 
the middle distance; groups of gigantic stone 
pines loom up afar, recalling Ostia and Ra- 
venna; and our driver shows us along the 
southern horizon a silvery streak, crossed by 
one dim perpendicular line—the Marys’ tower 
beside the Midland Sea. 

Within the dark church, what coolness and 
what peace! Itis absolutely bare of ornament. 
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The vast nave and crazy wooden galleries are 
filled with seats, empty now for the most part. 
On the choir-steps are arranged cushions and 
mattresses for the sick who will be brought 
there on the morrow for cure, and ranks of 
candles burn bright about the entrance to the 
crypt, whence comes a sound of sweet, shrill 
girlish voices chanting the Marys’ litany. No 
other office is proceeding, but single worship- 
ers, ever one with some private plaint or 
quest, steal in, set up a candle, kneel awhile, 
and then depart. There is a well-curb in the 
middle of the central aisle. All pause to take 
a draught there, for the water is sweet, the 
perennial spring which supplies it having 
gushed out spontaneously among the briny 
grasses to quench the Marys’ thirst when 
they first landed. A sorrow- 
ful-looking old crone, ac- 
companied by an awe-struck 
lad, is industriously scrap- 
ing away with a penknife at 
a bit of white limestone rock 
which projects from the dark 
masonry in one of the side 
aisles and has been deeply 
grooved by similar operations 
carried on for fifteen hundred 
years. On this white rock 
the Marys stepped ashore, 
and the powder of it mixed 
with water is excellent, so 
a vender of blessed candles 
told us, for all affections 
of the eyes. ‘The modern 
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MARTIGUES, 


disciples of the faith-cure should come to the 
Marys’ church, whence the prayers of the poor 
have ascended unwaveringly for somany years, 
and study its most authentic operation, 

One of the more commodious of the white 
village huts had mounted a sign inviting man 
and beast to entertainment, and thither we, too, 
went in faith, and ordered a noonday meal. 
We were received with effusion by a couple 
of women, a mother and daughter, or rather a 
mother and grandmother, of whom the younger 
spoke very fair French. But when we asked 
the elder whether the eggs of which she pur- 
posed to make our omelette were fresh, she 
drew herself up and replied with some dignity, 
“ Aviem li pouli.” At least this is what it 
sounded a and its meaning was unquestion- 
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able, although only the middle term of her 
syllogism was expressed. “We have hens” 
(therefore of course our eggs are fresh) —in 
other words, “we lay our own.” I do not 
know what the /¢/ibre will say to my spelling, 
nor do I know what the /c/ibves can do to me 
if I take occasion in this place to confess the 
heresy which I came to hold about their beau- 
tiful modern Provengal when I had listened 
more or less to the country folk. I cannot help 
thinking that it is after all only a dialect like 
another, made up partly of survivals and partly 
of excrescences, like the Dorsetshire dialect of 
William Barnes, or the elementary gutturals of 
the Northern farmer. A little phonetic exag- 
geration goes a long way in reducing such a 
speech to writing. But the regularities of de- 
clension, the assonant and rhyming termina- 
tions, the whole symmetrical fabric of the 
grammar, I suspect to be the work of these 
enthusiasts themselves, or rather of the great 
imaginative constructive philologist whose 
word they all obey, and who has given the 
appropriately romantic name of “The Féli- 
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difficulties to the reader as does the diction 
of Uncle Remus, but hardly more. I am far 
from meaning to say that the /e“Zibres are not 
acting in perfectly good faith when they meet 
in council and fix the form of a tense or a 
gender, or emphasize some analogy with the lan- 
guage of the troubadours. ‘The late William 
Barnes is well known to have believed that Dor- 
set was the true primitive English, and to have 
died lamenting that the language of Shakspere 
had been diverted from its original channel. 

Sut to return to our lunch at “ Li Santen.” 
We were respectfully conducted through the 
café to the sa/on of the establishment, a room 
six feet by nine, with a clean table in the cen- 
ter and a rather imposing dresser. ‘There was 
no window, but a glass door with a red curtain, 
opening into a high-walled poultry yard, where 
stood a range of huge oil-jars, exactly like 
those which one sees half buried in the sand 
in the disinterred shops of Ostia; where 
waved the branches of an untrammeled vine ; 
where lived a somewhat noisy population, con- 
sisting of one baby, four large curly dogs, a cat 
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bre’s Treasure” to the lexicon which he is 
slowly elaborating. ‘here is a very interesting 
little book lately published under the title of 
“Scénes de la Vie Provengale,” by a flibre 
of ‘Toulon,—Séneés, otherwise called La Sinse, 
—which took the prize for Provengal prose at 
the floral tournament at Hyéres in 1885. It 
consists of detached bits in dramatic form, 
very humorously put and of a quite delicious 
vulgarity. And it presents the same sort of 





of great spirit, two hens, and a vicious old 
goose tied by the legs. ‘They all, except the 
tethered goose, paid us frequent and friendly 
visits during our meal, which consisted of 
Provencal fish-chowder and the omelette 
aforesaid. When the repast was concluded 
we were led out by way of the stable, where, 
thoughtfully removed beyond the reach of 
the horses’ heels, stood, of all modern in- 
congruities — a billiard-table! After that low- 
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ering sight we were ready to return to Arles. Magdalen’s Roman way,—as well as the ruins 
We felt a little injured, too, in that during our of the same period which crowned the emi- 
whole fifty miles’ drive forth and back over nence, have disappeared under one of the great 
the Camargue we saw neither mirage nor fla- fortifications lately erected to protect the har- 
mingo; but even with these trifling exceptions bor of ‘Toulon. 
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AVIGNON AND THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


the day was one of singularly fresh and fasci- At Marseilles, which all the world knows 
nating experience. for a flagrantly modern town, albeit it was 

We went out the next morning, a short dis- an old and flourishing colony when it warred 
tance by train, in quite another direction over with Carthage, we reluctantiy turned our faces 
the Camargue, and gave one wondering look northward, our first destination being Avignon. 
at the beautiful west front and venerable crypt We entered that beautiful city at midnight by 
of the abbey church of Saint-Gilles, sacked and_ the white light of the full May moon. “ Poet, 
almost destroyed by the Huguenots in 1622, take thy lute,” we said to the shade of Petrarch 
and atthe Maison Romaine, where ClementIV. as we passed the gates. 


was born, and which is maintained as an his- ‘Turning into the well-remembered courtyard 
torical monument. of the picturesque Hotel de l’ Europe, we mar- 


Eastward of Arles there are few existing veled if this was indeed the place which we had 
relics of the old Provengal days. At Salon seen once before under leaden skies and in bit- 
still stands a part of the chateau which Nos- ing winter weather. The basin of the mossy 
tradamus describes as “one of the most beau- fountain had been fringed with icicles then, 
tiful, magnificent, and habitable dwellings in and through the bare boughs of the big plane 
Provence.” At Six Fours are three churches tree in the middle of the courtyard whistled a 
superposed after the manner of San Clemente, cruel northeast wind. Now the water trickled 
the lowest of extreme antiquity. But the excel- softly among luxuriant ferns and fell with tink- 
lently preserved roadway of Roman paving, ling music, and the whole place was rustling 
which led to the hilltop, and went by the name_ with leafage and spicy with the scent of roses 
of the camin roumiou di Santo Madaleno,—St. full blown. Across that courtyard Laura might 
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have come to meet us, wearing the crimson 
gown that Petrarch loved so well. 

The Middle Ages have it all their own way 
at Avignon, blotting out the remoter past and 
dwarfing the modern times, even as _ that ‘T'- 
tanic Palace of the Popes dominates the town 
and reduces all the rest of its architecture to 
shapeless insignificance. It is used as a bar- 
rack now, and one look at the barren interior 
will suffice the modern pilgrim ; but externally 
it cannot be spoiled. In majesty and air of 
permanence it almost rivals Mont Ventoux ; 
and yet it served the use to which its builders 
destined it for barely a hundred years. 

The whole story of the papal rule at Avig- 
non reads more like romance than history. Af- 
fairs were indeed come to a bad pass both in 
France and in Italy when the fourteenth cen- 
tury reached its close. Between the days of St. 
Louis and those of his grandson Philippe IV., 
surnamed le Bel, a great change had taken 
place in the mutual attitude of pope and king. 
Philippe was no submissive son of the Church, 


“JT will make you pope by my influence if 
you will promise me six favors in return.” 

“ Command, and I obey,” replied the arch- 
bishop, kneeling. 

The king raised him to his feet, kissed him, 
and proceeded. 

“The six special favors are: 

“First. My owncomplete reconciliation with 
the Church. 

“ Second, ‘Vhe removal of my excommuni- 
cation, 

“ Third, Resignation to the crown of the 
tithes of the French clergy for five years, to 
pay the debts incurred in the Flemish war. 

“Fourth. A thorough vilification of Boni- 
face VIII. 

“Fifth. Bestowal of the cardinal’s hat on 
the two Colonnas, Giacomo and Piero, together 
with their forfeited estates. 

“ Sixth. Something I will tell you in good 
time.” 

The final favor is supposed to have been the 
removal of the papal see to Avignon. At all 
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but denied entirely the temporal and to a large 
extent the spiritual authority of the popes. He 
waged a bitter strife of words and deeds with 
Boniface VIII. and his successor, Benedict XI. 
This culminated in 1304, when Benedict’s bull 
of excommunication against the French king 
was speedily followed by his own death — 
poisoned, rumor said, by Philippe’s agents. 

The cardinals met in conclave at Perugia, 
and seemed in no hurry to agree upon a new 
head of the Church. Then one Bertrand de Got, 
a Frenchman and Archbishop of Bordeaux, re- 
ceived a summons from Philippe to meet him 
in the wood near Saint Jean d’Angély, a little 
town about midway between their two resi- 
dences of Bordeaux and Tours. The arch- 
bishop having complied and sworn secrecy, 
the king unfolded his proposition with sim- 
plicity and precision. 


events, on November 14, 1305, the archbishop 
was crowned at Lyons, and in that city he 
spent the winter, going thence to Bordeaux, 
later to Poitiers, and arriving in Avignon early 
in 1309. 

He made his entry over the bridge of St. 
Benezet, “cetle orgueilleuse masse de pont,” 
Nostradamus calls it, and tells us how it was 
begun in 1177, and was long the glory of the 
region. In his day, 1613, three of its original 
nineteen arches had fallen in; in ours only 
three are still standing. 

It was under this pope that the Templars 
were condemned, and the sentence is said to 
have preyed upon his mind and ultimately to 
have caused his death, which occurred two 
years later, in 1614. 

His successor, John XXII., though sixty- 
two at the time of his election, held office for 
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eighteen years. It was he who began the 
papal palace as we now see it, building the 
north fagade and the Tour St. Jean, now de- 
tached, but then connected by a rampart wall 
to the main building. He rode about to in- 
spect the progress of his works on a white 
mule, having solemnly promised Niccold Or- 
sini, at the time of his election, that he would 
never mount a Aorse again until he entered 
the walls of Rome. 
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ent VI. had been the beginning of the forty 
years’ troublous reign of Jeanne I., Queen of 
Naples and Sicily and sovereign of Provence. 
She lost the confidence of the majority of her 
subjects very early in her reign. History did 
but repeat itself in the case of Mary Stuart — 
one night Jeanne’s husband was murdered, 
and the next day, so to speak, she married 
the instigator of the crime. Forced to flee from 
Italy, where disastrous wars had brought her 
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The architect whom John had employed 
(Pietro Obreri) was retained by his succes- 
sor, Benedict XII., to whom the southern 
part of the great pile is due. It was the only 
visible result of his eight years of rule, for his 
attempts to settle the disputes of Edward 
III. of England and the sons of Philippe le 
Bel, and to reform the religious orders, were 
alike unsuccessful. With the advent, in 1342, 
of Clement VI. all efforts in the latter direc- 
tion were at once suspended. “Clement VI. 
was only fifty,” says a biographer, “ when he 
received the tiara. He had the tastes of a 
gentleman, and his contemporaries, for the 
most part, considered it perfectly natural that 
he should embellish his own and his friends’ 
lives. No court was more polished and joy- 
ous than his.” Certain rigorists blamed him 
for selling the benefices in his gift to the high- 
est bidder, and mentioned the habits of his 
predecessors. “ None of my predecessors knew 
how to be pope,” he returned scornfully. 
Clement’s is the western fagade of the palace, 
that which follows the line of the modern 
avenue, and is the one best known to the 
passing visitor. 

Contemporary with the accession of Clem- 


to bankruptcy, she took ship for Provence, 
only to be met on landing by a band of hostile 
barons, under the leadership of the then Lord 
of Baux, and by them imprisoned in a chd/eau 
fort, whence she was released only on giving 
her solemn promise never to part with Pro- 
vence. ‘There were rumors abroad that she in- 
tended to replenish her empty treasury at the 
expense of her French inheritance; and these 
rumors found their partial fulfilment in 1348, 
when she sold to Clement Avignon and its de- 
pendencies, which were held on easier tenure 
than any of her other possessions. ‘The price 
agreed on was eighty thousand golden florins 
of Florentine standard. Some writers have 
maintained that this money was never paid, 
and others that Jeanne had no power to sell ; 
but be this as it may, Avignon remained a papal 
possession until the French Revolution, though 
the papal seat had been restored to Rome be- 
fore Jeanne, a gray-haired woman of fifty-five, 
was put to death by her rival’s orders. 

After Clement, in 1352 came Innocent VI., 
of whom St. Bridget of Sweden declared, in 
her fifth revelation, that he was “of better 
brass than any of his predecessors ”—a compli- 
ment which has a dubious sound in our ears, 
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though she meant it for the high praise which 
indeed he deserved. For ten years he did his 
best to reform the abuses of the Church and 
to establish peace in Europe, with no great re- 
sult in either direction. He laid his hand to 
the palace also, fortifying it and building the 
great inner chapel. 

He was followed by Urban V., whose policy 
resembled Innocent’s, and who by the time 
of his death, in 1370, had succeeded in restor- 
ing to the papacy much of its lost prestige. 

Gregory XI. assumed the tiara on the last 
day of 1370. He was nephew of Clement VI., 
and had been educated in the inner circles of 
the papal court. He thoroughly understood 
his position, and perceived that the time had 
fully come for a return to Rome. But his 
timid and luxurious disposition recoiled from 
the difficulties and dangers of the change, and 
the majority of the French cardinals by whom 
he was encompassed begged him to remain, 
as also did the charming high-born women 
who made the papal court their home — Cécile 
des Baux, Miramonde de Mauléon, Estepha- 
nette de Romanin, Enémonde de Bourbon, 
and a score of others. ‘The very day of de- 
parture was more than once determined, yet 
Gregory, alleging asa pretext his desire tomake 
peace between France and England, still lin- 
gered on in the stately pile of which an old 
chronicler says that “in sober truth [valde 
solenne| it is of wonderful beauty as a resi- 
dence.” 

Suddenly the court was electrified by the 
arrival of an ambassador from the rebellious 
and excommunicated Florentines—a_ fragile 
woman, her slight natural strength pitifully re- 
duced by fast and vigil, a seer of visions and 
a dreamer of dreams. She was only a dyer’s 
daughter of Siena, but she had gained a mar- 
velous ascendancy over the mind of all Italy, 
and had now crossed the Alps in the depth of 
winter to plead the cause of the Florentines, 
and to urge upon the pope, with all the impas- 
sioned eloquence of which she was capable, 
his return to Rome. ‘To accomplish this re- 
turn had been her dearest and most sacred 
desire, a mission to which she believed herself 
divinely accredited. She pleaded in person 
with pope and cardinals; she preached to 
them in sumptuous chapels,— no sermons of 
mystical doctrine, but simple, vigorous exposi- 
tions of their present duty,—- and Gregory lis- 
tened as one whose heart is moved. The court 
became alarmed, and speedily resolved itself 
into two parties. A small number, and chief 
among them the pope’s sister, the Duchesse 
de Valentinois, supported Catherine, while 
the great majority exerted themselves to the 
uttermost to thwart her purpose; but still un- 
daunted, though week after week slipped by, 
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the maid of Siena persevered, and it became 
evident to all that her power over the mind 
of the pope increased steadily, if slowly. Her 
partisans, too, were multiplying, though there 
were still many who derided her extraordinary 
claims, and even went so far as to declare that 
her long ecstasies were but acting, her vis- 
ions mere inventions. One of the beauties of 
the court, Elys de Beaufort-Turenne, took her 
own means of testing Catherine’s integrity. 
Stealing up behind her one day, as the enthu- 
siast knelt in rapt devotion in the papal 
chapel, she ran a pin deep into the sole of 
her foot. But Catherine never stirred, and for 
the future Mlle. Elys owned with a sigh that 
“there really was something supernatural 
about that Italian.” 

At last the cause was won, and on the 13th 
of September, 1376, the papal cortége left 
Avignon for Rome, which it reached early in 
the new year. 

Avignon’s days of splendor were over. For 
fifty years more it was indeed the residence of 
the antipopes Clement VII. and Benedict 
XIII. The latter of these resigned his office 
in 1424; the papal schism was at an end; 
the popes were firmly fixed in Rome, and the 
palace was left desolate. 

Some part of the incalculable treasure which 
had been amassed there was transferred to 
Rome, but much remained perforce, and per- 
haps as simple a means as any of illustrating 
the papal magnificence at Avignon is to give 
a list of the chief painters who were summoned 
from Italy to adorn the palace walls — Giotto, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Giovanni da Milano,—some 
exquisite bits of whose work remain in the 
Ognissanti at Florence,—Stefano da Firenze, 
Spinello Aretino, and Simone Memmi. 

The last did much work in the Avignon 
cathedral too, and in one of his frescos Pe- 
trarch figured as St. George and Laura as the 
Virgin. This, perhaps the most precious of his 
works, has perished utterly, but sundry bits 
attributed to him are still shown in various 
parts of the palace, all sadly discolored by 
time, and yet more ruthlessly mutilated by the 
hand of man. 

Of the town and its history little of interest 
remains to tell. In 1600 the papal legate who 
made his residence at Avignon organized a 
most gorgeous reception to Marie de Médicis, 
who passed through the city on her way to 
Paris as the bride of Henry IV. ‘The statue 
of “le brave Crillon” stands in the square by 
the palace, and its air of sturdy bonhomie re- 
minds one irresistibly of the best of the many 
anecdotes which illustrate the frank relations 
prevailing between himself and the gallant king 
of Navarre. Once, in Henry’s bohemian days, 
the arrears of Crillon’s pay had mounted to a 
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point which transcended even his patience. 
“Sire,” said Crillon briefly, “argent ou congé.” 
“ Crillon,” replied Henry, “ i /’un ni l'autre /” 

Crillon was buried in the cathedral, as were 
two of the Avignonese popes ; the monuments 
of two more are in the Avignon museum, and 
one, more beautiful than any of these, in the 
chapel of the hospital at Villeneuve. ‘The ruinous 
little town, on its ashen hillside, fostered by the 
French kings as a menace to Avignon during 
the papal occupation, but since then utterly 
neglected, is, however, worth a visit, not merely 
for the sake of the papal monument aforesaid, 
but for the view of Avignon from its castle- 
hill. The stately circuit of the walls looks per- 
fect hence, and there looms the vast palace, 
topped with dome and spire and ringed with 
gardens whose rich verdure overflows their 
low boundary and trickles down over the gray 
bastions in many a wayward stream. All that 
is unsightly on a nearer view is veiled, all that 
is incongruous merges in the majesty of the 
general impression. ‘The Glaciére and its 
ghastly associations are forgotten, and a vision 
rises before us like a fresco of Memmi or Or- 
cagna, of Trecento figures rising tier above 
tier,— popes and cardinals, kings and princes, 
and dames of high degree,— while Cola di 
Rienzi and Catherine of Siena, lingering a lit- 
tle apart, compare their unfulfilled ideals, and 
Petrarch kneels in the foreground and lays 
his laurel crown at the feet of Laura de Sade. 

It had been on the invitation of Clement V., 
who offered, in 1313, an asylum to all political 
refugees, that Pietro Petrarca, the father of 
Francesco the poet, repaired with his wife and 
infant son to Avignon. On the midsummer 
night when the boy was born at Arezzo (July 
19, 1304) his father and Dante Alighieri had 
both been engaged in an unsuccessful attempt 
of the Bianchi to reénter Florence. Both had 
noy shaken from their feet the dust of an un- 
grateful country; but the Tuscan exiles found 
themselves too poor to live in the French pa- 
pal capital, and took up their residence at 
Carpentras. Thence, at the age of ten, the little 
Francesco was taken to see that fountain of 
Vaucluse which impressed his boyish imagina- 
tion so deeply, and was destined to be so in- 
timately associated with his brilliant after-life. 
Means were found to send the boy to the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, and here he first met Gia- 
como Colonna, the future bishop of Lombez. 
With Giacomo he returned when their studies 
were completed to Avignon, where that sump- 
tuous old pontiff John XXII. was now hold- 
ing his magnificent court. 

With the cordial reception of Petrarch at the 
papal court may be said fairly to have begun 
the most conspicuous, dazzling, varied, and 
victorious career — even though sad in the 
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end and unsatisfying —ever accomplished by 
any mere man of letters since the history 
of letters began. Adopted, as it were, into 
the Colonna family by grand old Stefano, the 
father of his friend Giacomo, he had intimate 
relations before he died with every reigning 
house and almost every royal personage of 
his time —the Emperor Charles IV., King 
John of France, Robert of Naples and his too 
famous daughter Joanna, Azzo, Prince of 
Parma, Andrea Dandolo in Venice, the Es- 
tensi in Ferrari, and the Visconti in Milan. 
Yet so profoundly was he enamoured of the 
ideal, so incessantly preoccupied with its vis- 
ions, that he came and went among these great 
ones of the earth with a curious dignity and 
detachment,— “guadam prerogativa animi li- 
beri,”— and he shared all the earlier aspira- 
tions and long gloried in the brotherly atfec- 
tion of Cola di Rienzi. He proved in his 
own person all the nobler of the passions that 
have most swayed mankind, love, friendship, 
patriotism, and gave to every one a new 
poignancy of melodious expression. He was 
twenty-two years old when he first saw Laura 
de Sade, on the 6th of April, 1327, in the 
Church of Ste. Claire at Avignon, long since 
destroyed. He was but forty-four when he 
heard at Verona that she had passed away 
from earth on the exact anniversary of that 
indelible day and hour. The year 1348 was 
full of crowded catastrophe for the poet and 
the world. The great earthquake in January 
was followed by that most awful and wide- 
spread visitation of the plague which numbered 
Laura de Sade among its victims. Then, in 
June of the same year, came the death of Car- 
dinal Colonna, and the presentiment of the 
aged Stefano was fulfilled. He had survived 
all his children. 


Rotta él’ alta Colonna, e ’l verde Laura 
Che facean ombra al mio stanco pensiero,! 


wrote Petrarch from the now oppressive soli- 
tude of the home which he had made for him- 
self at Vaucluse. 

O nostra vita ch’ é si bella in vista, 

Come perd’ agevolmente in un’ mattina 

Quel che in molt’ anni A gran pena s’ acquista ! 2 


The decline of the poet’s illustrious day had 
indeed begun, though he lived to complete 
exactly his threescore years and ten. Ever 
more and more wistful and unquiet, he passed 
to and fro between Italy and his lodge at 


1 Broken is the lofty column and the verdant laurel 
Which offered their shadow to my weary thought. 


2 Oh this life of ours, so fair in prospect, — 
How easily it may lose ina single morning 
The hardly won treasure of many years! 
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Vaucluse — his “ Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Parnassus,” as he has called them in the season 
of his pride. Like the bird which he apos- 
trophized in one of his most exquisite sonnets, 
he went mourning for the time gone by, “ see- 
ing night and winter at his side, and day and 
the months of joy behind his back.” 

At the same time he turned with a certain 
fixed resolution to larger interests, graver stud- 
ies, holier consolations, than before. He wrote 
his book “ De Remediis Utriusque Fortunz,” 
and the woes of dismembered Italy wrung 
from him that piercing cry, “/o vo gridando 
pace, pace, pace,” which Falkland echoed over 
the woes of England when, as Clarendon tells 
us, “ he did often and sadly ingeminate ‘ peace, 
peace, peace.’” 

The papal court was not yet restored to 
Rome when, at last, in 1374, Petrarch was laid 
to sleep in his pillared tomb at Arqua. “ May 
his soul, weary with earthly lands, find rest in 
the heavenly city,” pleads the inscription 
carven there. 

Of course we made our pilgrimage to Vau- 
cluse, but, alas! only to experience the severest 
revulsion of feeling which our journey had in 
store forus. Must tell it? I will,ifonly by way 
of sparing to other pious pilgrims the shock 
which we received. ‘The approach to the con- 
secrated glen by way ofthe villages of L’ Ile-sur- 
Sorgues and Vaucluse is pretty. All along the 
little river immense mossy water-wheels trickle 
silver in the shade of overhanging boughs. 
But not only is the path up the riverside from 
the village lined with vulgar cafés, and infested 
with obstinate little venders of impossible souve- 
nirs, but at the very entrance of the glen what 
did we behold ? The words that rang in our 
memory were these: 


Qui non palazzi, non teatro o loggia, 
Ma ’n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pino 
Tra ’ erba verde e ’1 bel monte vicino 
Onde si scende poetando: e poggia 
Levan di terra al ciel’ nostr’ intelletto : 
E’ | rossignol che dolcimente all’ ombra 
Tutte le notte si lamenta e piange.1 


The sight which met our eyes was a huge 
paper-mill, full of roaring machinery, and sur- 
rounded by reeking sacks of infectious rags! 
The deep, funnel-shaped basin above, into 
which the water rushes through a curious cleft 
in the walls of rock, and which is said still to 


1 No palaces are here, nor theater, nor portico, 
But in their stead a fir,a beech, a pine. 
Between, the greensward and the fair mountain, close 
at hand, 
Which we climb singing; and hills 
That raise the thought from earth to heaven ; 
And the nightingale, that sweetly, in the darkness, 
Throughout the nights utters her lament and weeps. 
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overflow in the time of the spring floods, was 
nearly dry; the moss upon the surrounding 
rocks was blackened, and crackled under our 
feet. 

As we took our disenchanted way down the 
valley we were overtaken by a dear, dumpy 
little dourgeoise in widow’s weeds, with a big 
basket of roses on her arm. She asked if we 
had visited the Fountain of Vaucluse, and 
when we had assented somewhat dryly she 
cried out against the desecration of the place 
as a ¢rue horror, and assured us that it had 
been stoutly resisted by all the worthier in- 
habitants of Vaucluse. She herself was the 
present owner of Petrarch’s garden; at least 
her house had replaced an old one with his 
arms upon it, and the adjoining garden was 
unchanged. At the time of the grand cente- 
nary —the five-hundredth anniversary of Pe- 
trarch’s death —in 1874 her husband had been 
maire ; they had entertained persons of the 
most distinguished. ‘There had then been talk 
of a fitting monument upon the riverside ; but, 
alas! la politique s’y était mélée, certain radi- 
cals and blasphemers had got possession of 
a part of the valley. They held their land at 
an outrageous price, and, failing to receive it, 
they had erected that shame, that Horror ; and 
the good lady was fain to wipe her eyes. Her 
sainted husband also had owned a bit of land 
in the valley—had we remarked that the en- 
trance to one of the cafés was inscribed “ Agape 
des Bocages Rustiques” ? (We had indeed!) 
They had invented that poetic and appropriate 
name, she and her good husband. ‘They had 
thought that, since the monument was not to 
be, they might at least do their possible to pro- 
vide for the rest and refreshment of the strangers 
who would still come to visit Vaucluse. But 
for herself, so sickening had the spot become to 
her, that, living in Avignon with her daughter, 
she only visited it now twice or thrice a year 
to collect her revenues, and on the present oc- 
casion, indeed, to superintend the installation 
of marble tables at the “Agape.” And she 
wept again quite freely. Would we have a rose 
from Petrarch’s garden? Had she dreamed 
of encountering souls as sympathetic as ours 
she would have brought a laurel leaf. 

Before we left London a friend whose mod- 
ern sympathies are as keen as his ancient lore 
is accurate and profound had said to me with 
a slight accent of admonition, “ You will not 
be so absorbed by those fourteenth-century 
lovers at Avignon as to neglect the graves of 
two of our own day: I mean John Stuart 
Mill and his wife, who to my mind deserve 
immortality quite as well as the others.” 

An austere pair indeed they seem beside 
those gracious figures of the earlier time whose 
ghostly footsteps we had striven to retrace, but 
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we found their grave without difficulty in the 
modern cemetery of Avignon. They lie under 
the same sarcophagus-like monument, the up- 
per surface of which is completely covered by 
the engraving in small black letters of that 
elaborate tribute by Mill to the marvelous 
moral and mental ascendancy of his wife with 
which most of us are familiar. ‘The magna- 
nimity and humility of his own genius are more 
touching than the grandiose figure which he 
so strenuously tries to evoke. ‘The little in- 
closure is richly shaded and beautifully kept. 
The narrow flower-border about the monument 
was blazing with blossom. 

‘That Sunday when we visited the grave of 
the Mills was to be our last day at Avignon, 
and we grudged the passage of its golden hours. 
We sat long during the forenoon, in the glow- 
ing and yet not overpowering heat, on the high 
terrace of the old papal gardens, which are 
now a public promenade, trying to impress 
upon the memory in unfading lines and hues 
one of the stateliest and most suggestive land- 
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ARIAN DRURIE, Marian Drurie, 


How are the marshes full of the sea! 


\ 


Acadie dreams of your coming home 
All year through, and her heart gets free,— 


Free on the trail of the wind to travel, 
Search and course with the roving tide, 

All year long where their hands unravel 
Blossom and berry the marshes hide. 


Marian Drurie, Marian Drurie, 

How are the marshes full of the surge! 
April over the Norland now 

Walks in the quiet from verge to verge. 


Burying, brimming, the building billows 
Fret the long dikes with uneasy foam. 
Drenched with bright weather, the idling 
willows 
Kiss you a hand from the Norland home. 


Marian Drurie, Marian Drurie, 

How are the marshes full of the sun! 
Blomidon waits for your coming home, 

All day long where the white winds run. 
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scapes in the world. I have asked myself 
sometimes, while crossing the pallid plains or 
skirting the distorted hills, whether Provence, 
after all, was really beautiful,— intrinsically, 
naturally beautiful,—like Italy, or only su- 
premely interesting. “ You must forget Italy if 
you would enjoy Provence,” another friend had 
said to me. “ ‘lake the landscape for what it 
is, and you will find it charming.” 

And there, under the aromatic pine trees 
facing the magnificent crest of Mont Ventoux, 
now faint in the mist of noon with the shimmer 
of the olive on all the lower hills, the Rhdéne 
sweeping in majestic curves along the broad 
valley, and the tinkle of the tambourines in 
many a bowery arbor coming up faintly from 
below, his prophecy was abundantly fulfilled. 
The beauty of Provence is one that you must 
learn to appreciate: it has a subtle and fluc- 
tuating charm, like that of many a most attrac- 
tive human face; but it is there, for those who 
will seek it, in almost infinite measure. 


Harriet W. Preston. 
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All spring through they falter and follow, 
Wander, and beckon the roving tide, 
Wheel and float with the veering swallow, 
Lift you a voice from the blue hillside. 


Marian Drurie, Marian Drurie, 

How are the marshes full of the rain! 
April over the Norland now 

Bugles for rapture, and rouses pain,— 


Halts before the forsaken dwelling, 
Where in the twilight, too spent to roam, 
One whom the fingers of death are quelling 
Cries you a cheer from the Norland home. 


Marian Drurie, Marian Drurie, 
How are the marshes filled with you! 
Grand Pré dreams of your coming home,— 
Dreams, while the rainbirds all night through, 


Far in the uplands calling to win you, 

‘Tease the brown dusk on the marshes wide ; 
And never the burning heart within you 

Stirs in your sleep by the roving tide. 


Bliss Carman. 
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THE SALONS OF THE 
MAGINE a society com- 
posed of a leisure class 
with more or less intel- 
lectual tastes: men emi- 
nent in science and let- 
ters, men less eminent, 
whose success depended 
largely upon their social 
gifts, and clever women supremely versed in 
the art of pleasing, who were the intelligent 
complements of these men; add a_ universal 
talent for conversation, a genius for the amen- 
ities of social life, habits of daily intercourse, 
and manners formed upon an ideal of gener- 
osity, amiability, loyalty, and urbanity; con- 
sider, also, the fact that the journals and the 
magazines, which are so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of modern life, were practically unknown; 
that the salons were centers in which the affairs 
of the world were discussed, its passing events 
noted —and their power may be to some extent 
comprehended. 

The reason, too, why it is idle to dream of 
reproducing them to-day on American soil 
will be readily seen. The forms may be re- 
peated, but the vitalizing spirit is not here. 
Our feverish civilization has no time for it. 
We have no leisure class that finds its occupa- 
tion in this pleasant daily converse. We sit in 
our libraries and scan the news of the world, 
instead of gathering it in the drawing-rooms of 
our friends. Perhaps we read and think more, 
but we talk less; and conversation is a relaxa- 
tion rather than an art. The ability to think 
aloud, easily and gracefully, is not eminently an 
Anglo-Saxon gift, though there are many indi- 
vidual exceptions to this limitation. Our social 
life is largely a form, a whirl, a commercial re- 
lation, a display, a duty, the result of external 
accretion, not of internal growth. It is not in 
any sense a unity, nor an expression of the best 
intellectual life, which seeks other channels. 
Men are immersed in business or politics, and 
prefer this easy, less exacting atmosphere of 
the club. The woman who aspires to hold a 
salon is confronted at the outset by this for- 
midable rival. She is a queen without a king- 
dom, presiding over a fluctuating circle without 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
homogeneity, and composed largely of women, 
which is in itself fatal to the true esprit de so- 
ciété, It is true we have our literary coteries, 
but they are apt to savor too much of the li- 
brary ; we take them too seriously, and bring 
into them too strong a flavor of personality. 
We find in them, as a rule, little trace of the 
spontaneity, the variety, the wit, the original- 
ity, the urbanity, the polish, that distinguished 
the French literary salons of the last century. 
These belonged to the age and the race—a 
race of which Mme. de Graffigny wittily said 
that it “escaped from the hands of Nature 
when there had entered into its composition 
only air and fire.” In their own native atmos- 
phere they exist no longer as recognized insti- 
tutions. ‘This perfected flower of a past civili- 
zation has faded and fallen, as have all others. 
The salon in its widest sense, and in some 
modified form, may always constitute a fea- 
ture of French life, but the type has changed, 
and its old glory has forever departed. In a 
foreign air, even in its best days, it could only 
have been an exotic, flourishing feebly, and 
lacking both color and fragrance. As a copy 
of past models it is still less likely to be a liv- 
ing force. Society, like government, takes its 
spirit and its vitality from its own soil. 

A history of the French salons would include 
a history of the entire period of which they 
were so prominent a factor. They give us 
glimpses of every phase of society, from the 
diversions of the old xoddesse, with their sprink- 
ling of literature and philosophy, to the familiar 
life of the men of letters, who cast about their 
intimate coteries the halo of their own genius. 
But it was not the luxurious salon of the 
Duchesse du Maine, with its whirl of festivities 
and passion for cleverness ; nor that of the Prin- 
cesse de Conti, with its brilliant and courtly, but 
more or less intellectual, atmosphere ; nor that 
of the clever and critical Maréchale de Lux- 
embourg, so elegant, so witty, so noted in its 
day — which left the most permanent traces and 
the widest fame. It was those presided over 
by women of lesser rank and more catholic 
sympathies, of whom Voltaire aptly said that 
“the decline of their beauty revealed the dawn 
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of their intellect” ; women who had the talent, 
tact, and address to gather about them a cir- 
cle of distinguished men, who have crowned 
them with a luminous ray from their own im- 
mortality. The names of Mme. de Lambert, 
Mme. de Tencin, Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. du 
Deffand, Mile. de Lespinasse, Mme. Necker, 
and others of lesser note, call up visions of a 
society which the world is not likely to see re- 
peated. They are closely interwoven with the 
best intellectual life of the century. Their sa- 
lons had every one a distinctive tone, according 
to the rank, taste, or character of the hostess ; 
but they were all rallying points for the most 
famous men and women of the time. Here 
was found the fine critical sense that put its 
stamp upon a new poem or a new play. Here 
ministers were created and deposed, authors 
and artists were brought into vogue, and vacant 
chairs in the Académie Frangaise were filled. 
Here the new philosophy was nursed. Here 
sat the arbiters of manners, the makers of so- 
cial success. To these high tribunals came at 
last every aspirant for fame. 

It has been a labor of love with many dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen to recall the lives and 
memories of the women who did so much 
to make their society illustrious. They have 
gathered facts that lay buried in dusty chroni- 
cles and faded letters, retouched with sym- 
pathetic insight many features which time was 
beginning to dim, and offered the incense of 
a rare appreciation. One naturally hesitates 
to enter a field which has been gleaned so 
carefully and with such brilliant results by 
Sainte-Beuve, De Goncourt, and many others 
of note ; but a few brief sketches may serve to 
illustrate more clearly a phase in the life of the 
last century which is always fresh with human 
interest, from whatever standpoint we may re- 
gard it. 

The life of the eighteenth century, with its 
restlessness, its love of amusements, its ferment 
of activities, and its essential frivolity, finds a 
more fitting representative in the Duchesse du 
Maine, granddaughter of the Great Condé, 
and wife of the favorite son of Louis XIV. 
and Mme. de Montespan. Of all the unique 
figures in this masquerading age she was per- 
haps the most striking, the most pervading. 
It was by no means the aim of this ambitious 
princess to take her place in the world as 
queen of a salon. Louise Bénédicte de Bour- 
bon belonged to the royal race, and this was 
by far the most vivid fact in her life. She was 
but a few steps from the throne, and political 
intrigues played the most conspicuous part in 
her singular career. But while she waited for 
the supreme power to which she aspired, and 
later when the feverish dream of her life was 
ended, she must be amused, and her diver- 
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sions must have an intellectual and imagina- 
tive flavor. “She wished to know all, to 
embrace all,” wrote Mme. du Deffand; “she 
placed herself upon all thrones, one after the 
other. Without being good, she was not bad. 
She would not do ill without necessity, for the 
pleasure of doing it.” 

Born in 1676, she lived through the first 
half of the next century, of which her little 
court at Sceaux was one of the most notable 
features. Scarcely above the stature of a child 
of ten years, slightly deformed, with a fair 
face lighted by fine eyes; classically though 
superficially educated ; gifted in conversation, 
witty, brilliant, adoring talent, but cherishing 
all the prejudices of the old xod/esse — she rep- 
resented in a superlative degree the passion 
for cleverness which so molded and colored the 
social life of the time. Wits, artists, literary men, 
and savants were alike welcome at Sceaux if 
they amused her and entertained her guests. 
“One lived there by esprit, and esprit is my 
God,” said Mme. du Deffand, who was among 
its brightest ornaments. 

In character the Duchesse was capricious 
and passionate. Her will brooked no oppo- 
sition. When forced to leave the ‘Tuileries after 
the collapse of her little bubble of political 
power, she deliberately broke every article of 
value in her apartments, consigning mirrors, 
vases, statues, porcelains alike to a common 
ruin, that no one else might enjoy them after 
her. “ You will waken some morning to find 
yourself in the Académie Frangaise, and the 
Duc d’Orléans regent,” she said to her amiable 
husband, who showed her a song he had trans- 
lated. His tranquil temperament and dilettante 
tastes did not please this fiery scion of a power- 
ful family, and it is said he was even made to 
feel the pygmy force of her small hands. Her 
brief imprisonment after the failure of the sec- 
ond Fronde gave the death-blow to her hopes, 
but did not quench her irrepressible ardor, If 
she could not reign in one way, she would in 
another. Her little court became her kingdom, 
and no sovereign ever reigned more imperi- 
ously. “I am fond of company,” she said, “ for 
I listen to no one, and every one listens to me.” 
It was an incessant thirst for power, a perpet- 
ual need of the sweet incense of flattery, that 
was at the bottom of this “ passion for a mul- 
titude,” “ She believed in herself,” writes Mlle. 
de Launay, afterward Baronne de Staal, “ as 
she believed in God or Descartes, without ex- 
amination and without discussion.” 

This lady’s maid, who loved mathematics 
and anatomy, was familiar with Malebranche 
and Descartes, and left some literary reputa- 
tion as a writer of gossipy memoirs, was a 
prominent figure in the lively court at Sceaux 
for more than forty years, and has given us 
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some vivid pictures of her capricious mistress. 
A young girl of clear intellect and good edu- 
cation, but without rank, friends, or fortune, 
she was forced to accept this humiliating po- 
sition with the Duchesse du Maine, who had 
been attracted by her talents. She was brought 
into notice through a letter to Fontenelle, 
which was thought witty enough to be copied 
and circulated. If she had taken this cool dis- 
sector of human motives as a model, she cer- 
tainly did credit to his teaching. Her curiously 
analytical mind is aptly illustrated by her novel 
method of measuring her lover’s passion. He 
was in the habit of accompanying her home 
from the house of a friend. When he began 
to cross the square, instead of going round it, 
she concluded that his love had diminished 
in the exact proportion of two sides ofa square 
to the diagonal. Promoted to the position of 
a companion, she devoted herself to the inter- 
ests of her restless mistress, read to her, talked 
with her, wrote plays for her, and was the ani- 
mating spirit of the famous “ White Nights.” 
While the Duchesse was in exile she shared her 
disgrace, refused to betray her, and was sent to 
the Bastille for her loyalty. She resigned herself 
to her imprisonment with admirable philoso- 
phy, amused herself in the study of Latin, in 
watching the gambols of a cat and kitten, and 
in carrying on a safe and sentimental flirtation 
with the fascinating Duc de Richelieu, who oc- 
cupied an adjoining cell and passed the hours 
in singing with her popular airs from “ Iphigé- 
nie.” “Sentimental” is hardly a fitting word 
to apply to the coquetries of this remarkably 
clear and calculating young woman. She re- 
turned with her patroness to Sceaux, found 
many admirers, but married finally with an 
eye to her best worldly interests, and, it ap- 
pears, in the main happily — at least, not un- 
happily. The shade of difference implies much. 
She had a keen, penetrating intellect which 
nothing escaped, and as it had the peculiar 
clearness in which people and events are re- 
flected, as in a mirror, her observations are of 
great value. 

Through her we learn that it was the habit 
of the guests to assemble at eight, listen to 
music or plays, improvise verses for airs in 
vogue, relate racy anecdotes, or amuse them- 
selves with proverbs. “ Write verses for me,” 
said the insatiable Duchesse when ill; “I feel 
that verses only can give merelief.” The quality 
does not seem to have been essential, provided 
they were sufficiently flattering. Sainte-Aulaire 
wrote madrigals for her. Malézieu, the learned 
and versatile preceptor of the Duc du Maine, 
read Sophocles and Euripides. Mme. du Maine 
herself acted the réles of Athalie and /phi- 
génie with the famous Baron. They played at 
science, contemplated the heavens through a 
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telescope and the earth through a microscope. 
In their eager search for novelty they impro- 
vised /éfes that rivaled in magnificence the 
Arabian Nights, posed as gods and goddesses, 
or, affecting simplicity, assumed rustic and pas- 
toral characters, even to their small economies 
and romantic platitudes. Mythology, the chiv- 
alry of the Middle Ages, costumes, illumina- 
tions, scenic effects, the triumphs of the artists, 
the wit of the de/ esprit—all that ingenuity 
could devise, or money could buy, was brought 
into service. It was an endless carnival, in- 
spired by imagination, animated by genius, and 
combining everything that could charm the 
taste or intoxicate the senses. 

But this fantastic princess who carried on a 
sentimental correspondence with the blind La 
Motte, and posed as the tender shepherdess of 
the adoring but octogenarian Sainte-Aulaire, 
had no really democratic notions. There was 
no question in her mind of the divine right-of 
kings or of princesses. She welcomed Voltaire 
because he flattered her vanity and amused 
her guests, but she was far enough from the 
theories which were slowly fanning the sparks 
of the Revolution. Her rather imperious pat- 
ronage of literary and scientific men set a 
fashion which all her world tried to follow. It 
added doubtless to the prestige of those who 
were insidiously preparing the destruction of 
the very foundations on which this luxurious 
and pleasure-loving society rested. But, after 
all, the bond between this restless, frivolous, 
heartless coterie and the genuine men of let- 
ters was very slight. There was no seriousness, 
no earnestness, no sincerity, no solid founda- 
tion. It is true we have occasional glimpses 
of Voltaire. Once he sought an asylum here 
for two months after one of his numerous in- 
discretions, writing tales during the day, which 
he read to the Duchesse at night. Again he 
came with his “divine Emilie,” the learned 
Marquise du Chatelet, who upset the house- 
hold with her eccentric ways. But Voltaire 
was a courtier, and, in spite of his frequent re- 
volts against patronage, was not at all averse 
to the incense of the salons and the favors of 
the great. It was another round in the ladder 
that led him towards glory. 

The literary men, however, who figured 
most conspicuously in the intimate circle of 
the Duchesse du Maine were not of the first 
order. Malézieu was learned, a member of 
two Academies, faintly eulogized by Fonte- 
nelle, warmly so by Voltaire, and not at all 
by Mlle. de Launay; but twenty-five years 
devoted to humoring the caprices and flatter- 
ing the tastes of a vain and exacting patroness 
were not likely to develop his highest possi- 
bilities. There is a point where the stimulating 
atmosphere of thesalon beginstoenervate. His 
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clever assistant, the Abbé Genest, poet, Acade- 
mician, and de/ esprit, was a sort of Voiture, 
witty, and universally available. He tried to 
put Descartes into verse, which suggests the 
quality of his poetry. Sainte-Aulaire was an 
Academician who began to write verses at 
sixty. Scholarly and amusing, he frequented 
this society, more or less, for forty years, but 
his poems are sufficiently light, if one may 
judge from a few samples, and his genius 
doubtless caught more reflections in the salon 
than in a larger world. The cleverest women 
in France were found here, but the dominant 
spirit was the Princesse herself. It was amuse- 
ment she wanted, and even men of talent were 
valued far less for what they were intrinsically 
than for what they could contribute to her 
vanity or to her diversion. “She is a pre- 
destined soul,” wrote Voltaire. “ She will love 
comedy to the last moment, and when she is 
ill I counsel you to administer some beautiful 
poem, in the place of extreme unction. One 
dies as one has lived.” 

Mme. du Maine represented the conserva- 
tive side of French society, in spite of the fact 
that her abounding mental vitality often broke 
through the stiff boundaries of old traditions. 
It was not because she did not still respect 
them, but she had the defiant attitude of a 
princess whose will is an unwritten law supe- 
rior to all traditions. The tone of her salon was 
in the main dilettante, as is apt to be the case 
with any circle that plumes_itself first upon 
something quite apart from intellectual dis- 
tinction. It reflected the spirit of an old aris- 
tocracy, with its pride, its exclusiveness, its 
worship of forms, but faintly tinged with the 
new thought that was rapidly but -uncon- 
sciously encroaching upon time-honored in- 
stitutions. Beyond the clever pastimes of a 
brilliant coterie, it had no marked literary in- 
fluence. This ferment of intellectual life was 
one of the signs of the times, but it led to no 
more definite and tangible results than the 
turning of a madrigal or the sparkle of an 
epigram. 


Ir was not in the restless searchings of an 
old society for new sensations, new diversions, 
nor in the fleeting expressions of individual 
taste or caprice, which were often little more 
than the play of small vanities, that the most 
potent forces in the political as well as in the 
intellectual life of France were found. It was 
in the coteries which attracted the best repre- 
sentatives of modern thought, that took the 
world ona more serious side, and mingled more 
or less of earnestness even in their amusements. 
While the Duchesse du Maine was playing 
her little comedy which began and ended in 
herself, another woman, ef far different type, 
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and without rank or riches, was scheming for 

her friends and nursing the germs of the philo- 

sophic party in one of the most notable salons 

of the first half of the century. Mme. de Tencin 

is not an interesting figure to contemplate from 

a moral standpoint. “She was born with the 

most fascinating qualities and the most abom- 

inable defects that God ever gave to one of his 

creatures,” said Mme. du Deffand, who was 

far from being able to pose, herself, as a model 

of virtue or decorum. But sin has its degrees, 

and the woman who errs within the limits of 

conventionality considers herself entitled to 

sit in judgment upon her sister who wanders 

outside of the fold. Measured even by the 

complaisant standards of her own time, there 

can be but one verdict upon the character of 

Mme. de Tencin, though it is to be hoped that 

the scandal-loving chroniclers have painted 

her more darkly than she deserved. But what- 

ever her faults may have been, her talent and 

her influence were unquestioned. A “ nun un- 

hooded,” she posed in turn as a saint, an in- » 
trigante, and a femme d’esprit, with marked 
success in every one of these réles. But it was 
not a comedy she was playing for the amuse- 
ment of the hour. Beneath the velvet softness 
of her manner there was a definite aim, an in- 
flexible purpose. With the tact and facility of 
a Frenchwoman, she had a strong, active in- 
tellect, boundless ambition, indomitable en- 
ergy, and the subtlety of an Italian 

/ Anincident of her early life, related by Mme. 
du Deffand, furnishes a key to her complex 
character, and reveals one secret of her influ- 
ence. Born of a poor and proud family in 
Grenoble, in 1681, Claudine Alexandrine 
Guérin de Tencin was destined from childhood 
for the cloister. Her strong aversion to the 
life of a nun was unavailing, and she was sent 
to the convent of the Augustines at Mont- 
fleury. This prison does not seem to have 
been a very austere one, and the discipline 
was far from rigid. She was so devout that 
the archbishop prophesied a new light for 
the Church, and she easily persuaded him of 
the necessity of occupying the minds of the 
young re/igieuses by suitable diversions. Though 
not yet sixteen, this pretty, attractive, viva- 
cious young girl was fertile in resources, and 
won her way so far into the good graces of 
her superiors as to be permitted to organize 
reunions, and to have little comedies played 
which called together the provincial society. 
She transformed the convent, but her secret 
resolution was unchanged. She took the final 
vows under the compulsion of her inflexible 
father, then continued her réle of devotee to 
admirable purpose. By the zeal of her piety, 
the severity of her penance, and the ardor of 
her prayers, she gained the full sympathy of 
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her ascetic young confessor, to whom she con- 
fided her feeling of unfitness for a religious 
life, and her earnest desire to be freed from 
the vows which sat so uneasily upon her sensi- 
tive conscience. He exhorted her to stead- 
fastness, but finally she wrote him a letter in 
which she confessed her hopeless struggle 
against a consuming passion, and urged the 
necessity of immediate release. The conclu- 
sion was obvious. ‘he Abbé Fleuret was hor- 
rified by the conviction that this pretty young 
nun was in love with himself, and used his in- 
fluence to secure her transference to a secular 
order at Neuville, where, as chanoinesse, she 
had many privileges and few restrictions. Here 
she became at once a favorite, as_ before, 
charming by her modest devotion and amusing 
by her brilliant wit. Artfully and by degrees 
she convinced those in authority of the need 
of a representative in Paris. This office she 
was chosen to fill. Playing her pious part to 
the last, protesting with tears her pain at 
leaving a life she loved and her unfitness for 
so great an honor, she set out upon her easy 
mission. There are many tales of a scandalous 
life behind all this sanctity and humility, but 
her new position gave her consideration, influ- 
ence, and a good revenue. Years had passed; 
her aim was accomplished. “ Young, beautiful, 
clever, with an adorable talent,” she fascinated 


the regent, and was his favorite for a few days. 
But her ambition got the better of her pru- 
dence. She ventured upon political ground, 


and he saw her no more. With his minister 
Dubois she was more successful, and through 
her notorious relations with him enriched her 
brother, securing also his appointment as car- 
dinal. The intrigues of this unscrupulous trio 
form an important episode in the history of 
the period. Her devotion to her friends was 
her single redeeming trait, and she hesitated 
at nothing to advance the interest of her brother, 
over whose house she gracefully presided. 
Her clear, incisive intellect and conversa- 
tional charm would have assured the success 
of any woman at a time when these things 
counted for so much, “At thirty-six,” wrote 
Mme. du Deffand, “she was beautiful and 
fresh as a woman of twenty ; her eyes sparkled, 
her lips had a smile at the same time sweet 
and perfidious; she wished to be good, and 
gave herself great trouble to seem so, without 
succeeding.” Indolent and languid, with flashes 
of witty vivacity, insinuating and facile, un- 
conscious of herself, interested in every one 
with whom she talked, she combined the tact, 
the finesse, the subtle penetration of a woman 
with the grasp, the comprehensiveness, and 
the knowledge of political machinery which 
are traditionally accorded to a man. “If she 
wanted to poison you, she would use the mild- 
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est poison,” said the Abbé Trublet. Dubois 
served her purpose admirably well. When he 
died, within a few months of the regent, she 
wept, as she said, “that fools might believe 
she regretted him.” 

Prominent among her friends were Boling- 
broke and Fontenelle. “ It is not a heart which 
you have there, but a second brain,” she said 
to the latter, laying her hand on the spot 
usually occupied by that organ. She had en- 
listed what stood in the place of it, however, 
and he interested himself so far as to procure 
her final release from her vows through Bene- 
dict XIV., who, as Cardinal Lambertini, had 
frequented her salon, and who sent her his 
portrait as a souvenir after his election to the 
papacy. 

Through her intimacy with the Duc de 
Richelieu, Mme. de Tencin made herself felt 
even in the secret councils of Louis XV. Her 
practical mind comprehended, more clearly 
than many of the statesmen did, the forces at 
work and the weakness that coped with them. 
“Unless God visibly interferes,” she said, “ it is 
physically impossible that the state should not 
fall in pieces.” It was her influence that in- 
spired Mme. de Chateauroux with the idea of 
sending her royal lover to revive the spirits of 
the army in Flanders, “ It is not, between our- 
selves, that he is in a state to command a com- 
pany of grenadiers,” she wrote to her brother, 
“ but his presence will avail much. The troops 
will do their duty better, and the generals will 
not dare to fail them so openly. . A king, 
whatever he may be, is for the soldiers and 
people what the ark of the covenant was for 
the Hebrews; his presence alone promises 
success.” 

But she failed in her ultimate ambition to 
elevate her brother to the ministry, and her 
intrigues were so much feared that Cardinal 
Fleury sent her away from Paris for a short 
time. Her disappointments, which it is not 
the purpose to trace here, left her one of the 
disaffected party, and on her return her draw- 
ing-room became a rallying-point for the radi- 
cal thinkers of France. 

Such was the woman who courted, flattered, 
petted, and patronized the literary and scien- 
tific men of Paris, called them her menagerie 
animals, put them into a sort of uniform, gave 
them two suppers a week, and sent them two 
ells of velvet for small-clothes at New Year’s. 


‘Of her salon Marmontel, one of the many 


whom she aided by her counsel and her influ- 
ence, gives us an interesting glimpse. He had 
been invited to read one of his tragedies, and 
it was his first introduction. 

I saw assembled there [he writes] Montesquieu, 
Fontenelle, Mairan, Marivaux, the young Helve- 
tius, Astruc, and others, all men of science or 
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letters, and, in the midst of them, a woman of 
brilliant intellect and profound judgment, who, with 
her kind and simple exterior, had rather the ap- 
pearance of the housekeeper than the mistress. 
This was Mme. de Tencin, I soon perceived 
that the guests came there prepared to play their 
parts, and that their wish to shine did not leave 
the conversation always free to follow its easy and 
natural course. Every one tried to seize quickly and 
on the wing the moment to bring in his word, 
his story, his anecdote, his maxim, or to add his 
dash of light and sparkling wit ; and in order to do 
this opportunely it was often rather far-fetched. 
In Marivaux the impatience to display his finesse 
and sagacity was quite apparent. Montesquieu, with 
more calmness, waited for the ball to come to him, 
but he waited. Mairan watched his opportunity. 
Astruc did not deign to wait. Fontenelle alone let 
it come to him without seeking it, and he used the 
Vor. XL.—8o. 
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attention given him so discreetly that his witty 
sayings and his clever stories never occupied more 
than a moment. Alert and reserved Helvetius lis 
tened and gathered material for the future, 


This was one of the most purely intellectual 
coteries of the century. Mme. de‘Tencin loved 
literature and philosophy for their own sake, 
and received men of letters at their intrinsic 
value. She encouraged, too, the freedom of 
thought and expression at that time so rare 
and so dangerous. It was her influence that 
gave its first impulse to the success of Mon- 
tesquieu’s “ Esprit des Lois,” of which she per- 
sonally bought and distributed many copies. 
If she talked well, she knew also how to lis- 
ten well, to attract by her sympathy, to aid by 
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her generosity, to inspire by her intelligence, 
to charm by her versatility. 

‘Another figure flits in and out of this salon, 
whose fine qualities of soul shine so brightly 
in this morally stifling atmosphere that one 
forgets her errors in a mastering impulse of 
love and pity. There is no more pathetic 
history in this arid and heertless age than that 
of Mlle. Aissé, the beautiful Circassian, with 
the “lustrous, dark, Oriental eyes,” who was 
brought from Constantinople in infancy by 
the French envoy, and left as a_ precious 
heritage to Mme. de Ferriol, the intriguing 
sister of Mme. de Tencin, and her worthy 
counterpart in the faults that darkened their 
common womanhood, if not in talent. ‘This 
delicate young girl, surrounded by worldly 
and profligate friends, and drawn in spite of 
herself into the errors of her time, redeemed 
her character by her romantic heroism, her 
unselfish devotion, and her final revolt against 
what seemed to be an inexorable fate. The 
struggle between her self-forgetful love for the 
knightly Chevalier d’Aydie and her sensitive 
conscience, her refusal to cloud his future by 
a portionless marriage, and her firmness in 
severing an unholy tic, knowing that the sac- 
rifice would cost her life, as it did, form an 
episode as rare as it was tragical. But her ex- 
quisite personality, her rich gifts of mind and 
soul, her fine intelligence, her passionate love, 
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almost consecrated by her pious but fatal re- 
nunciation, call up one of the loveliest visions 
of the century —a vision that lingers in the 
memory like a medieval poem. 

Mme. de Tencin amused her later years by 
writing sentimental tales, which were found 
among her papers after her death. These were 
classed with the romances of Mme. de La 
Fayette. ‘Talking of the latter, La Harpe said, 
“Only another woman succeeded, a century 
later, in painting with equal power the strug- 
gles of love and virtue.” It is one of the curi- 
ous inconsistencies of her character, that her 
creations contained an element which her life 
seems wholly to have lacked. Behind all her 
faults of conduct there was clearly an ideal 
of purity and goodness. Her stories are marked 
by a vividness and ardor of passion that are 
not found in the insipid and colorless romances 
of the preceding age. But her pictures of love 
and intrigue and crime are touched with the 
religious enthusiasm of the cloister, the poetry 
of devotion, the heroism of self-sacrifice. Per- 
haps the dark and mysterious facts of her own 
history shaped themselves in her imagination. 
Did the tragedy of La Fresnaye, the despair- 
ing lover who blew his brains out at her feet 
leaving the shadow of a crime hanging over 
her, with haunting memories of the Bastille, 
recall the innocence of her own early convent 
days? Did she remember some long-buried 
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love, and the child left to perish upon the steps 
of St. Jean le Rond, but grown up to be her 
secret pride in the person of the great math- 
ematician and philosopher D’Alembert ? Or 
was this simply the myth of a gossiping age, 
born of the incidents of an idle tale, to live 
forever on the pages of history ? What was 
the subtile link between this worldly woman 
and the eternal passion, the tender self-sacri- 
fice of Adelaide, the loyal heroine who breathes 
out her solitary and devoted soul on the ashes 
of La ‘Trappe, unknown to her faithful and 
monastic lover until the last sigh? The fate 
of Adelaide has become a legend. It has fur- 
nished a theme for the poet and the artist, an 
inspiration for the divine strains of Beethoven, 
another leaf in the annals of pure and _ heroic 
love. But the woman who conceived it toyed 
with the human heart as with a beautiful 


flower, to be tossed aside when its first fra- 
grance was gone. She apparently knew neither 
the virtue, nor the honor, nor the purity, nor 
the truth, of which she had so exquisite a per- 
ception in the realm of the imagination. 

Sut it was not as a literary woman that she 
held her position and won her fame. Her 
gifts were eminently those of her age and race, 
and it may be of interest to compare her with 
a woman of larger talent of a purely intel- 
lectual order, who belonged, more or less, to 
the world of the salons, without aspiring to 
leadership, and who, though much younger, 
died in the same year. Mme. du Chatelet was 
essentially a woman of letters. She loved the 
exact sciences, expounded Leibnitz, translated 
Newton, gave valuable aid to Voltaire in in- 
troducing English thought into France, and 
was one of the first women among the nobility 
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to accept the principles of philosophic deism. 
“1 confess that she is tyrannical,” said Vol 
taire: “ one must talk about metaphysics, when 
the temptation is to talk of love. Ovid was 
formerly my master; it is now the turn of 
Locke.” She has been vividly but by no 
means pleasantly painted for us in the familiar 
letters of Mme. de Graffigny, in the rather 
malicious sketches of her cousin the Marquise 
de Créqui, and in the still more strongly out- 
lined portrait of Mme. du Deffand, as a veri- 
table das b/eu, learned, pedantic, eccentric, and 
without grace or beauty. But she counted for 
much with Voltaire, and her chief title to fame 
to-day lies in his long and devoted friendship. 
He found his “sublime and_ respectable 
Emilie” “beautiful” and “divine,” the in- 
carnation of all the virtues, though a trifle 
ill-tempered. One cannot believe that so clear- 
sighted a man, even though a poet, could live 
for twenty vears under the spell of a pure il- 
lusion. “I have lost half of my being,” he 
wrote when she died — “ a soul for which mine 
was made.” Again he says to Marmontel: 
“Come and share my sorrow. | have lost my 
illustrious friend. [I am in despair. I am in- 
consolable.” 
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What heart revelations, what pictures of 
contemporary life, were lost in the eight large 
volumes of his:letters which were destroyed 
at her death! 

While Mme. de ‘Tencin studied men and at 
fairs, Mme. du Chatelet studied books. One 
was mistress of the arts of diplomacy, gentle 
but intriguing, ambitious, always courting so- 
ciety and shunning solitude. ‘The other was 
violent and imperious, hated finesse, and pre- 
ferred burying herself among the “ choice pic- 
tures, costly hangings, and rare books ” of her 
library at Cirey. Here she plunged into ab- 
stractions during the day, and devoted her 
evenings to reading poetry or dramas, singing, 
acting in little comedies,— for which she had 
a gift,— chatting with Voltaire, or amusing the 
small coterie which often assembled _ there. 
Her real life was an intimate one. “ I contes 
that in love and friendship lies all my happi- 
ness,” said this astronomer, metaphysician, and 
mathematician, who wrote against revelation 
and went to mass with her lover. Her salon 
in the Hotel Lambert had only a limited vogue. 
If the thinking was high, the living was too 
plain. 

The influence of Mme. de ‘Tencin was felt, 
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not only in the social and intellectual, but in 
the political, life of the century. ‘The traditions 
of her salon lingered in those which followed, 
modified by the changes which time and per- 
sonal taste always bring. ‘These women were 
alike defiant of morality, though their errors 
were, In a measure, condoned by the world in 
which they lived, on account of their position 
and their talents. Mme. du Chatelet was far 
more learned, but she lacked the tact and 
charm which give wide personal ascendancy. 
Her influence was largely individual, and her 
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N the heart of a man 
Is a thought upfurled : 
Reached its full span 
It shakes the world, 
And to one high thought 
Is a whole race wrought. 


Not with vain noise 
‘The great work grows, 
Nor with foolish voice, 
But in repose,— 
Not in the rush, 
But in the hush. 


OF GROWTH. 


CHATELET. 


books have been forgotten. But Mme. de 
‘Tencin represents the social genius, the intel- 
ligence, the esfr7/, and the worst vices of the 
eighteenth century, on which she has left such 
conspicuous traces. 

“ She knew my tastes and always offered me 
those dishes I preferred,” said Fontenelle when 
she died, in 1749. “ It is an irreparable loss.” 
Perhaps his hundred years should excuse his 
not going to her funeral for fear of catching 
cold. 

Amelia Gere Mason. 


* GROWTH. 


From the cogent lash 
Of the cloud-herd wind 
The low clouds dash, 
Blown headlong, blind ; 
But, beyond, the great blue 
Looks moveless through. 


O’er the loud world sweep 
The scourge and the rod, 
But in deep beyond deep 
Is the stillness of God,— 
At the Fountain of Life 
No cry —no strife ! 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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LJ. classes and 
grades of society 
were represented 
within our prison 
—a few negrosol- 
diers, that were 
captured at New 
Berne ; New 
York Bowery 
roughs, the worst 
class of all; me- 
chanics, clerks, 
farmers ; gamblers 
and_ light-fingered 
gentry; back-woods- 
men and _ hunters. 
For several months 
we formed a commu- 
nity of ourselves, repre- 
senting as well the different 
grades of humanity as_ the 
whole North, only upon a 
smaller scale and in a very 
wretched manner. Here were displayed the 
finest sentiment and fecling that ever actuated 
the human heart. ‘The passions were but 
slightly cloaked, and were exhibited in the form 
of the highest virtue attained by man, and all 
down the grade to the lowest vice. Until 
about the rst of August there was absolutely 
no check to rascality of any kind, except our 
own individual physical strength; the author- 
ities outside concerned themselves but little in 
regard to what was going on within the stock- 
ade so long as trouble was not made for them. 
, I saw a very sharp dodge played upon the 
unsuspecting by one of the numerous sharp- 
ers. ‘The sharper had a friend, or brother shark, 
Working their way into a crowd where some 
little excitement had called the prisoners to- 
gether, the one would have a pocketbook in 
a side pocket partly in sight; the other would 
crowd up behind, and, with all the pretense 
of being very sly, take the pocketbook. At 
first he would examine the contents of the 
wallet secretly, yet making sure that several 
others did really see him; and finding only 
one copper cent, he would affect to become 
so disgusted as to change his mind completely 
from being a pickpocket to playing the rdéle 
of friend and adviser to the one whose pocket 
he had picked, as well as to make some fun 
for the crowd at his expense. After pocketing 
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1 For the first paper see THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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the one cent from the pocketbook, and shaking 
it well to assure the crowd that nothing more 
was in it, he would approach the apparent 
stranger and replace the pocketbook. Then tap- 
ping him on the shoulder, he would remark, 
“ Stranger, don’t you carry your pocketbook 
rather carelessly in such a crowd as this ?” 

“ No,” the pal would say ; “ there is nothing in 
it worth stealing. It contains only one cent.” 

“ But are you sure, stranger, that it contains 
a cent?” 

“ Yes, for I placed it there but a short time 
ago.” 

In this manner they would discuss the pock- 
etbook until the crowd became interested, when 
the one who had pocketed the penny would 
offer to bet any amount that there was no penny 
in the pocketbook at all. The other would 
exhibit a watch, and offer to put it against any- 
thing of equal value that there was a cent in 
the pocketbook. It would soon turn out that 
the one who took the penny had nothing to 
bet with ; but the crowd, thinking there was a 
sure chance to obtain a watch, would offer 
their bets. Finally the highest bet would be 
accepted by the owner of the pocketbook, 
who would open it, and take penny number 
two from under the lining of one of its com- 
partments ; then he would pocket the bets and 
move off to another part of the stockade to 
play the same game again, while the one who 
played the pickpocket was nowhere to be 
found, 

‘There was a class of skulkers and gamblers 
brought into Andersonville from both the East- 
ern and Western armies, captured in the rear 
by the rebel raiders. ‘Those from the Western 
army were brought into the prison with their 
ill-gotten gains upon their persons. Another 
class included a thousand or more of Sherman’s 
veterans who were captured while on their 
way home on furlough, each with his many 
dollars of bounty: 

As the “ greenbacks ” thus increased within 
our prison, villainy advanced with rapid strides. 
An organized band of over two hundred mem- 
bers, selected from the most unprincipled and 
healthier prisoners, bound together by oaths, 
and armed with short, heavy clubs, overran 
the prison-pen. They committed their depre- 
dations every night, and became a terror to us 
all. They finally grew so bold as to knock 
down and rob men during the day. They 
robbed me of a pair of shoes one night, taking 
them from under my head, where they were 
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THE HOMES OF ANDERSONVILLE (FROM: A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


placed as a pillow, and I never got even a 
glimpse of the thief. I went without shoes for 
four months. 

The gang were known as the “ Raiders.’ 
They had everything their own way for nearly 
three months, when it was discovered that sev- 
eral of ournumber had been murdered by them. 
This knowledge stirred us up a good deal, 
and we soon sent out a petition to the author- 
ities praying for some interference in our be- 
half. ‘They granted our request at once, and 
sent in twenty or thirty of their best men, 
armed with revolvers, to assist us in hunting 
out the desperadoes. 

In the course of three hours some two hun- 
dred of these raiders were pointed out by the 
different prisoners, who could easily do so as 
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soon as all fear of the conse- 
quences was removed, ‘They 
were placed under a special 
guard, and marched outside that 
they might receive a fair trial. 
In fact, the captured raiders 
were taken outside at their own 
request, as the multitude of 
prisoners were so excited and 
enraged that they could expect 
but little mercy at our hands. 

Wirz informed our leading 
men within the prison that he 
dared not proceed against these 
men, either by court martial or 
by any civil law that could be 
had in that vicinity ; but that he 
would allow us to organize a 
court, judge, and jury, and try 
our prisoners, as he called them, 
by a court of our own; and 
that he would render all the 
assistance in his power in 
guarding the prisoners for us, 
and in furnishing proper fa- 
cilities for executing the sen- 
tences that the court might 
impose. 

‘This court was quickly organ- 
ized. ‘The judge to preside was 
selected by ballot, and the jury 
was drawn from a panel of a 
thousand. The prisoners had 
the privilege of pleading their 
own case, or of employing any 
one within the stockade to 
plead for them. ‘T'wo attorneys 
were selected, from anumber of 
that profession among us, to 
proceed against the prisoners. 
The trial continued six or eight 
days. It was conducted as fairly 
and honorably as was possible 
under the circumstances; and 
forty or fifty of the two hundred arrested were 
convicted of crime of some nature, and sen- 
tenced to punishment by the “ cat-o’-nine- 
tails,” to be “ bucked and gagged,” to restore 
property where possible, or otherwise pun- 
ished, as the nature of the case seemed to 
require. Six of the number were clearly found 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and sen 
tenced to be hung within the stockade upon two 
days’ notice.!’ Wirz furnished the material for a 
scaffold, and guarded the six unfortunate ones 
until the appointed day, then delivered them 
over tous for execution without further assist- 
ance on his part. 

1 The murderers were given the privilege of rejecting 
jurors, and they exercised that privilege till they were 
tired of it, and allowed a jury to go on. 
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Of the two hundred men who were 
thus tried there were probably a few en- 
tirely innocent of any crime, while nothing 
could be absolutely proved against one 
hundred and twenty of them; yet as their 
trial ended, and they were set at liberty 
within the stockade, they were obliged to 
run the Indian “gauntlet ”— a thousand 
or more emaciated human beings stand- 
ing ready to administer a blow, a 
kick, or at least a curse and muttered 
execration, to those who in a measure 
had added to our sufferings, even though 
no act could be proved against them by 
the court. 

‘Two days later a scaffold was hastily 
erected near thesouth gateway, within the 
stockade. ‘The six condemned prisoners 
were delivered by Wirz to a posse of our 
own number, and amidst a_ breathless 
silence which pervaded the thirty thou- 
sand who watched the ceremony five of 
the number were quietly swung into eter- 
nity. ‘The sixth man, who weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds, broke his rope and 
escaped into the crowd, and was only 
captured after a long chase and after be 
ing knocked senseless with one of the ex- 
ecutioner’s clubs; then he was brought 
back to the scaffold, and made to join his 
five companions. 

As the prisoners were brought to the 
scaffold they acted as though they hardly 
expected an execution, but supposed it a 
farce to frighten them, or that they would 
be rescued by their comrades. ‘These ex- 
ecutions effectually put a stop to plun- 
der and murdering. In order to induce 
twelve men to take the responsibility 
of executing these six murderers they 
were promised by Wirz to be paroled 
and sent within the Union lines. ‘This 
promise I think Wirz kept, because | 
never saw them afterwards. 

A league had been formed by the 
better class of prisoners, several days be- 
fore the executions, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our lives and scant property ; and 
it was by the aid of this league, headed 
by a character known as “ Big Pete,” 
that these raiders were brought to justice. 
This league, or “ police,” as they were 
called, was ever after kept up, and con- 
stituted itself into a complete government 
for the stockade within the dead-line. 
“Big Pete,” always its chief, exercised 
absolute authority to punish all offenders 
against the public peace. After the execu- 
tions above mentioned, he was judge, 
jury, chief of police, and often he exe- 
cuted his own sentences. He settled all 
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disputes between individuals, applied the 
“cat” freely in punishment of petty thieving, 
bucked and gagged for graver offenses, ap- 
pointed the night and day patrol within the 
prison limits from men of his own selection, 
and was generally a terror to the evil-doer 
but respected and a blessing to the great 
mass of prisoners. “ Big Pete” had a kind 
heart, and there was many a poor fellow who 
could speak of the acts of kindness received 
at his hands. 
During the last part of our stay nearly all of 
the rations issued consisted of “cow peas” 
stewed to a mush; 
- = often large masses 
> of them were half 
| ho 
i : cs cooked, and other 
: masses burnt black ; 
generally they were 
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GRAVES OF THE SIX RAIDERS HUNG JULY 11, 1864. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


issued without salt. These rations were 
brought in large dry-goods boxes drawn into 
the pen by four-mule teams. Each team was 
driven by a negro who always rode upon the 
nigh wheel-mule, and each wagon received a 
guard of four to six men as it entered the 
stockade. The guard evidently sought the 
opportunity thus to enter the stockade for the 
sake of a chance to trade, in a small way, with 
the prisoners, generally for the brass buttons 
off our coats, needles, jack-knives, knickknacks, 
and very slyly for greenbacks. 

When the guard were thus occupied by any- 
thing but their business, some of the more en- 
terprising of our number would crawl under 
the dry-goods boxes, as they were emptied and 
loaded back upon the wagon, and ride safely 
out of the stockade. The fact that the guard 
left the teams at the stockade, and that the 
teams had to go nearly half a mile to reach the 
cook-house, away from the immediate neigh- 
borhood of all the guards, gave those who 
rode out an excellent chance to come from 
under the boxes at their leisure. 

VoL, XL.—81. 
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There were also about two hundred of our 
men paroled out of the prison-pen who were 
acting as cooks, waiters for the Confederate 
officers, etc., so that the enterprising prisoner, 
as he emerged from his hiding-place, could 
stroll around during the day and with a little 
shrewdness not be distinguished from the pa- 
roled men. This trick was played very freely 
for several days, until too many men began to 
be missed at roll-call, and several were finally 
caught in the act. Many escapes were also 
made through the tunnels, and by straggling 
from the squads sent out after wood. Over 
one hundred men went out one night through 
a single tunnel, but within ten days they were 
all brought back, killed or badly torn by the 
hounds —a pack of eight or ten bloodhounds 
being kept by one or two experienced negro- 
hunters in the vicinity of the prison. No doubt 
a very few did finally make their escape good 
to the Union lines, but I have never been able 
to learn of one well-authenticated case from 
Andersonville. 

‘There was one tunnel which was the inno- 
cent cause of much fear and alarm to our guard. 
I knew nothing about the tunnel being under 
way till the following accident betrayed it not 
only to ourselves, but also to the guard. 

Sometime in August one of those sudden 
and terrible thunder-storms so common in hot 
countries occurred, and it so swelled the small 
brook running through the stockade that its 
outlet, hewn between a few of the timbers set 
in the bed of the brook, would not allow the 
immense volume of water to pass; consequently 
the stockade acted as a dam, so that the water 
rose within an hour nearly to the top of the 
timbers, completely flooding the four acres of 
swamp. Some fifty yards along this part of 
the stockade, each side of the brook, the soil 
was more sandy than the common red clay of 
the remainder of the prison, and the tunnel in 
question was in this vicinity. ‘The water soon 
found it, and undermined the stockade, so 
that in a few moments a large breach was 
made, and with a rush the flood immediately 
passed through. 

‘This frightened the guardsso that they jumped 
from their posts and left the stockade, to collect 
about their two batteries. Within five minutes 
several shots from the cannon were fired over 
the prison, and warning shouted to us that if 
there were any signs of a crowd collecting any- 
where within the prison they would pour into 
that crowd grape and canister. It was at first 
supposed by both prisoners and guards that the 
stockade had been purposely undermined. 

At the time of the flood which caused the 
break in the stockade the lightning, which 
was almost incessant, seemed to strike in sev- 
eral places within the stockade, at one spot 
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killing several of our number. It struck, or 
seemed to strike, at one place about fifty yards 
from my own shelter and just within the dead- 
line. I noticed that several were prostrated 
by the stroke, and I immediately walked over 
to the spot, with many others, to see what 
damage was done. I found an ugly-looking 
rent in the ground, out of which was flowing 
a clear, copious stream of water between the 
dead-line and the stockade, perhaps three feet 
within the dead-line, on the east side of the 
inclosure and fifty or sixty yards above the 
spot where the brook entered. 

The general belief among all the prisoners 
in that vicinity was that the spring was opened 
by the lightning, and the fact that it was so 
opened was not questioned till years afterwards. 
It looked as though the electric fluid had 
found vent at this place from the overcharged 
earth. Be that as it may, this spring gave us 
pure, sweet water, and in sufficient quantity, 
from this time out so long as the place was 
occupied as a prison; and I have been told 
that it was still a living spring twenty years 
afterwards, ‘The prison authorities fixed a 
wooden trough to conduct the water over the 
dead-line within our reach—about the only 
act I ever knew them to perform spontaneously 
that had the slightest leaning towards mitigat- 
ing our wretched condition. 

We knew that a league was just being 
formed, termed the “Union League,” com- 
posed of the ablest men, mentally and physic- 
ally, within the prison, but it had not become 
sufficiently organized for work, or even to take 
advantage of the breach after it occurred. But 
the incident opened our eyes to the possibili- 
ties with such a league in working order and 
properly officered, so we exerted ourselves 
to perfect it; but it was not long before the 
authorities seemed to have become aware 
that such a league was forming or had already 
formed, and strict orders were circulated 
within the prison forbidding the prisoners to 
collect in any crowd, under penalty of being 
fired into from the batteries, except under 
the orders of the prison authorities for the 
purpose of roll-call. Further to check this 
league formation they sent in spies, disguised 
as prisoners, with the new batches that were 
brought in. ‘These spies were so shrewd as to 
become members of the league, and, with 


1 In his memoirs, “ Advance and Retreat,’’ General 
John B. Hood says, with reference to the fall of At- 
lanta, “ The presence of thirty-four thousand Federal 
prisoners at Andersonville rendered it absolutely in- 
cumbent to place the army between Sherman and that 
point in order to prevent the Federal commander from 
turning loose this large body, ready to wreak its ill- 
will upon our people.” 

On Fuly 37, eae the fall of Atlanta, General John 
H. Winder issued the following order to the officers at 
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the information they gave, completely broke 
it up. 

The question has often been asked of 
Andersonville prisoners, “Did the com- 
mander of the prison, Captain Henry Wirz, 
ever really murder a prisoner?” Yes, and 
under my own personal observation. On one 
occasion he rode into the stockade accom- 
panied by two or three attendants also on 
horseback ; the object of his visit was to de- 
mand that the chief of the Union League 
be delivered up to him. Of the crowd that 
collected about him not one in fifty knew that 
such a league existed, and of the actual mem- 
bers of the league but few knew who the chief 
was. Wirz was very soon informed to that 
effect, which seemed to rouse the demon within 
him, so that he swore fearfully at the crowd 
that gathered about him. 

He soon turned to retire from the prison, 
and while nearly within the gateway drew his 
heavy revolver and shot the whole six barrels 
into the crowd of emaciated, starving wretches 
who had collected about him. Without stop- 
ping to discover the effects of his shooting, he 
put spurs to his horse, sprang out through 
the gate, and galloped away from the stockade. 
Two men were killed outright by his shots, 
and several others were wounded. 

Soon after the 1st of September we learned, 
from some of the prisoners brought in, that 
Sherman had captured Atlanta;! and it was 
evident from the actions of our guard that they 
were growing uneasy. Reports were circulated 
with increasing vigor that we were soon to 
be exchanged by way of Savannah. Many be- 
lieved it; others did not. Sometime after the 
middle of September, one day everything was 
bustle and confusion, as one detachment after 
another was marched outside the stockade, 
and again loaded into box-cars,—as always, 
sixty in a car,— and each car provided with ra- 
tions that we were informed were all we should 
get for three days. ‘The rations were of the old 
style, simply coarse corn-bread, and I could 
easily have disposed of my own in one day 
without satisfying my hunger or injuring my 
digestion. 

My detachment was one of the first, if not 
the first, to leave the stockade, and occupied, 
with several others, the first train that left for 
Savannah. ‘The anxiety to be the first to leave 


Andersonville: “ The officers on duty and in charge 
of the battery of Florida Artillery at the time will, 
upon receiving notice that the enemy have approached 
within seven miles of this post, open fire upon the 
stockade with grape-shot, without reference to the situ- 
ation beyond these lines of defense. It is better that 
the last Federal be exterminated than be permitted 
to burn and pillage the property of loyal citizens, as 
they will do if allowed to make their escape from 
prison.” 
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was displayed in many ways, as it was the 
general impression that those who did leave 
were to be exchanged. I did not share this 
anxiety, perhaps because I chanced to belong 
to one of the first detachments taken out, but 
I think more because I did not believe we 
were going to be exchanged. It was quite ap- 
parent to Dick Williams and myself, as we dis- 
cussed the question in all its bearings, that 
Sherman was getting too near our sylvan re- 
treat to make it at all pleasant for the authori- 
ties that held us, and that they, fearing for 
their ability to hold us there any longer, de- 
termined to remove us to safer quarters. 

We left the stockade, however, very will- 
ingly, knowing that no worse place could be 
in store for us. Many were foolish enough to 
leave behind what few possessions they had, 
such as tattered blankets, shelter poles, cook- 
ing tins, etc.; but the good sense of the level- 
headed ones among us prevented this suicidal 
business to any great extent, and with the 
majority my mess of three took with us all we 
possessed. 

I crept out of that filthy sore spot on God’s 
earth for the first time in four months, with 
but little ambition to speculate upon where 
next, but with the determination to make a 
desperate attempt to escape from my guard 
whenever the slightest opportunity offered. I 
left behind me the greater number of all my 
immediate acquaintances, more than half of 
them among the thirteen thousand dead in 
the cemetery I never saw. Thirteen thousand 
dead in a period of a little over four months! 

About every third man who entered Ander- 
sonville was dead in four months. As many 
more were rendered physical wrecks forever 
after. There were a few over forty thousand 
different men who entered Andersonville. 
Not quite one-third of that number were alive 
twenty years after. 

Our train moved towards Macon, and 
after leaving there kept the road towards Sa- 
vannah., Only one of the slide doors to each 
box-car was allowed to remain open to give us 
air, and within that were posted two sentinels. 
It was but natural that every prisoner within 
the car should desire to obtain a place near 
the open door. Of course the most persistent 
and enterprising obtained the places that 
could only be occupied by four or five at 
most. Sometime, while about midway be- 
tween Macon and Savannah, I succeeded in 
grasping the long-sought and _ persistently 
worked-for place at the open door; and the 
sentinels had so relaxed their discipline as to 
allow about four of us at a time to sit upon 
the edge or floor of the car with our feet dan- 
gling out. This was the situation I had been 
striving for during the last hundred miles of 
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our travel, and so completely had my atten- 
tion been occupied with that idea that I had 
noticed but little of the country through which 
we were traveling. 

About nine o’clock in the evening we came 
to a stop at a place where the train passed 
within the station, which was dimly lighted. 
On another track stood a regular passenger 
train, well filled with passengers, and among 
them better-dressed people than I had seen 
for four months. 

I wondered if I should ever be one ofa civil- 
ized community again, traveling as I pleased 
and where I pleased ? The thought quickened 
the action of the brain, and I whispered to the 
comrade by me that I should jump from the 
train as soon as it had left the depot and be- 
fore it had got fully under way; that leaving 
the lighted depot and moving out into the 
dark night would blind the sentinels for a time, 
so that we could not be seen. I urged him to 
jump with me, but he could not be induced to 
take the risk. 

When the train reached a distance of two 
or three hundred yards from the station I sim- 
ply slid down from the car and out into the 
black night—so black and dark that not the 
shape of an object could be seen. I landed in 
some bushes which only scratched me and tore 
my clothes, adding a trifle to their already tat- 
tered condition; while the sentinel standing 
in the car door fired his musket out into the 
blackness, and a number of the guard upon 
the top of the train followed his example. ‘The 
moment I struck I crawled up alongside the 
track, which brought me under the projecting 
sides of the cars as they sped on, and there I 
lay like a log till the train was half a mile away. 

I first tried to recall my school-boy know- 
ledge of the geography of the State of Geor- 
gia, and that part of it that might appertain to 
a spot on the Macon and Savannah Railroad 
about sixty miles from Savannah. Meantime 
I kept walking mechanically in the direction 
my train had gone, and soon found myself upon 
trestle-work in a swamp. The night was dark, 
though starlight, and there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to keep along upon the trestle. 

I walked through the long night till I could 
barely drag one leg after the other, frequently 
stopping to rest in the damp air of the swamp. 
The only sounds I heard were the occasional 
hooting of an owl and the frequent splashing 
of alligators. I was getting very lonesome, and 
even tired of my freedom. It seemed a swamp 
without end, with only alligators and owls for 
companionship. Doré must have seen some 
such place, else he could never have drawn 
his illustrations of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

At the first signs of morning I reached 
higher land where the railroad left the trestle. 
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Leaving the track, I started off through a scat- 
tering growth of bushes, seeking an oppor- 
tunity for a bath and for water to drink. While 
in the act of bathing, only a few minutes be- 
fore the sun rose, two men came suddenly 
upon me, each armed with a double-barreled 
gun, and informed me that they were out quail- 
hunting. It is possible they were on the watch 
for me, as I learned later that my train made 
a stop about half a mile from where I left the 
swamp, which gave the guard an opportunity 
to inform the natives that there were stragglers 
about. 
They 


questioned me pretty sharply, and I 
must have made some very uncertain replies, 
for our consultation ended in their taking me 


in charge. ‘They conducted me to a building, 
in the midst of a little settlement, that seemed 
to be used as a carpenter’s shop. They gave 
me all I wanted to eat,— fried egg-plant, hom- 
iny, and pork,— and a bed of shavings which 
was royal. I did not feel very bad over my 
recapture, so after eating my fill I fell asleep, 
and was only awakened by my captors about 
three o’clock in the afternoon in order to place 
me aboard the next train-load of prisoners, 
which they flagged for my special benefit. 
They very kindly gave me a parting ration of 
pork and hominy. I found several of my 
Andersonville acquaintances in the car upon 
which I was placed, and shared with them 
my generous allowance of pork and hominy. 
My full stomach and night’s experience had 
roused my spirits wonderfully. 

I reached Savannah only one day behind 
my proper train. Sometime in the night we 
were marched a short distance into an in- 
closure of high brick walls, which I soon learned 
was the jail yard of Savannah. Here I found 
the car-load of prisoners from which I had 
escaped, and regained my privileges and share 
of our mess of three. 

At daylight the next morning the jail yard 
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was eagerly explored, and among other things 
discovered a small patch where there had 
been some Irish potatoes, evidently gathered 
several days before; but in carefully scratch- 
ing over the loose sandy soil with sticks, in 
common with hundreds of other prisoners, I 
obtained six or seven small potatoes as large 
as walnuts, which were eagerly devoured raw. 
They relished better than anything I had 
eaten for four months, probably because I had 
begun to feel the creeping on of scurvy. 

We remained in the Savannah jail yard four 
days. Personally I had enough to eat while 
there. The fifth day we again took box-cars for 
another jaunt at the expense of the Confed- 
eracy. ‘The old story of “exchange” was told 
by our guard; and this time we moved towards 
the north, which made the story so plausible 
that none of us made any attempt to escape, 
though several good opportunities offered. 

We reached Charleston sometime during 
the afternoon, and were unloaded from the 
train within that part of the city which had 
been shattered and partly burnt by the shells 
from the Union batteries upon Morris Island. 
We had heard much from the Confederate 
authorities of the cruelties practiced upon the 
pet city of the South by these batteries, and 
more particularly by the single Union gun 
called the “Swamp Angel.” We were also 
told that the whole city was so incensed by the 
ruin and suffering imposed upon them by the 
blockade, as well as by the shattering of their 
beautiful city, that we were in danger of being 
mobbed unless strongly guarded and _ pro- 
tected. We were thus made suspicious and 
timid about our reception, and our astonish- 
ment was great when we found the treatment 
exactly the opposite of what we had been led 
to expect. Instead of being obliged to protect 
their prisoners from a mob, our guards were 
obliged to use all their faculties to prevent the 
inhabitants from giving us an ovation. They 
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crowded upon us, particularly the women, and 
slyly passed us eatables of all kinds, clothing, 
and in some cases even money —of the Con- 
federate stamp, however. In fact, we found 
very much real sympathy displayed for us in 
every possible manner. Those who were the 
most forward in showing us kindness were 
generally of the working classes, and of Irish 
or German nationality, whose sympathies were 
never very strongly with the South. 

We were marched outside the city to an 
open park, called the Washington park or 
race-course, by the side of the Ashley River. 
Here they corralled us to the numberof seven 
or eight thousand. A _ plow was drawn 
around our camp, turning a single furrow, 
which constituted the dead-line. It was as 
near a circle as the plowman could make it. 
Fifteen feet outside this circle the sentinels 
paced, each one having a beat of thirty feet. 
Our camp was without form or comeliness, 
each prisoner being at liberty to occupy what- 
ever space he chose within the circular dead- 
line. Its location was fine, even picturesque, 
and with tents for shelter and sufficient ra- 
tions would have been all that could be de- 
sired. Wood enough was furnished for fuel to 
cook with, and the rations were the best ever 
issued to us while in the Confederacy. We 
labored under great disadvantages from lack 
of cooking utegsils or vessels for holding water, 
and not being upon the immediate bank of 
the river, we were obliged to dig wells or holes 
in the ground for water. ‘This was not diffi- 
cult, as it was only necessary to dig three feet 


to find water, though it was a little brackish.’ 


From the number of holes dug it seemed 
as though every other prisoner had a well of 
his own; and these wells added to the un- 
certainty of moving about in the night. It was 
an hourly occurrence night and day for some 
hapless prisoner to step into one of them, 
though with but little harm. Usually fires were 
kept burning in the camp, which rendered it 
fairly lighted during the night. Our treatment 
gave us no particular cause for complaint, and 
for the first ten days I bore it philosophically ; 
then an uneasy feeling took possession of me. 
I soon succeeded in interesting George A. Ray, 
Dennis Short, and James B. Snow in an at- 
tempt to escape, provided I should succeed in 
the plan we had been discussing. Frank K. 
Bonney, the comrade that I should have pre- 
ferred to all others, being the most fertile in 
resource and wide awake for any undertak- 
ing, was too much out of health to take part 
in our schemes except to advise. He and 
James Snow occupied the same shelter of 
blankets with myself, located as near the dead- 
line furrow as was allowed by the guard. 

I had observed that after midnight the sen- 
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tinels would frequently get sleepy, and instead 
of following their rigid instructions, that all 
should pace in one direction at the same time, 
they would occasionally come together, set 
down their muskets, and chat for a while. 

One-half of all our number were without 
shelter of any kind and slept in the open 
air, so that the sentinels were accustomed 
to see the prisoners sprawled upon the ground 
in all manner of positions. ‘This fact saved 
me from attracting any particular attention 
as I thus lay for several nights, so near 
the dead-line that my hand could reach it. 
As I watched, our plan seemed to grow very 
simple—to make a quick dash by the guard, 
out into the dark. I was willing to lead, as 
it was much safer, to my mind, to be the first 
to cross the line than to be the second; and the 
very night following our agreement, just be- 
fore midnight, when the sentinel whose beat I 
was watching shuffled by me half asleep, with 
his musket held in the most unhandy position 
possible for quick use, I dashed across his 
beat as fleet and still as a fox, and out two 
hundred yards, where I lay flat in some tall, 
rush-like grass to watch and wait for the com- 
ing of my comrades. 

My dash across the line aroused the senti- 
nel somewhat, also the two adjoining sentries, 
but not sufficiently to make them realize what 
had taken place. I remained in the edge of the 
darkness, whence | could view the sentinels and 
my comrades, yet entirely out of their vision, 
watching every movement made, expecting 
every moment to see one of them start to join 


jme. After waiting nearly an hour, it was evi- 


dent they had given up the attempt. 

My disappointment was so great that I se- 
riously thought of trying to return to the camp, 
but upon rising to my feet the sense of free- 
dom was too strong to permit my voluntary 
return. Upon turning my back to the camp 
the night was not so dark but that I could see 
the objects about, and within thirty minutes 
I was in a patch of sweet potatoes, where I dug 
with my fingers and ate till tired. ‘The most 
feasible plan of escape that seemed to offer was 
to work down to the lowest point of the city 
nearest the Union batteries, and trust to cir- 
cumstances for a small boat, or even a large 
plank, and to Providence for a favorable tide 
to float me down the harbor. Stowing away 
sweet potatoes about my clothes, I started to 
execute the brilliant idea. 

About three o’clock in the morning I 
reached a shed-like structure, near the lower 
part of the city, where two old negroes were 
evaporating sea-water from large vats made 
of sheet iron — a very slow process of obtaining 
salt. ‘The negroes made me welcome, and said 
I would be safe there for an hour. At their 
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suggestion, I boiled my sweet potatoes in one 
of the vats. 

I learned that my plan of floating with the 
tide out to the Union batteries was a very 
dangerous one, though it was tried every dark 
night when the tide was favorable by some 
of the black men, many of whom were suc- 
cessful in reaching the Union lines, but many 
were shot or recaptured by the pickets con- 
stantly patrolling the whole harbor. 

My enthusiasm was a little dampened, but I 
concluded to take the risk the next night pro- 
vided I could secrete myself during the day just 
dawning. A large pile of lumber upon one of 
the wharves appeared to be the best hiding- 
place, and I easily crawled well into the pile. 
Sleep must have overtaken me almost immedi- 
ately, but my dreams were brought to a sudden 
termination by a large gang of negroes, under 
the direction of two white overseers, who were 
overhauling the pile of lumber and loading it 
upon drays. I was taken out and questioned 
by the overseers as to the nature of my busi- 
ness in that vicinity. Hailing one ofthe mounted 
patrol, they delivered me to his care, and he 
marched me to the provost marshal at the city 
jail; thence I was returned to the prisoners’ 
camp about two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The officers of the guard questioned me 
sharply as to the means of my escape, and 
more particularly as to the identical beat that 
I crossed. On my refusing to tell they threat- 
ened to place me in the stocks, and even to 
use the lash upon my back. But underneath 
all their bluster I could detect a lurking re- 
spect for my boldness, and for my sense of 
honor in not implicating any who might have 
aided me. 

‘The next two days were spent, with the as- 
sistance of Frank Bonney, Dennis Short, and 
George Ray, in mapping out a plan for reach- 
ing the Union lines after leaving the prison 
camp, which we fully decided to do on the 
first favorable night. My easy run past the 
guard had so emboldened my comrades that I 
was confident one or more of them would ac- 
company me next time. We finally settled 
upon the plan of traveling nights across the 
State of South Carolina, making our objective 
point the mountains of East Tennessee. 

The third night after my recapture I ran the 
guard in the same manner as before, only with- 
out attracting the slightest attention from the 
sentinel, and I have no doubt he was quite 
asleep, though standing upon his feet and 
leaning on his musket. George Ray followed 
within five minutes, also without attracting any 
attention, and in a few minutes more Dennis 
Short followed, but without the same success. 
A few days before the camp had been contracted 
a little, so that many of the holes dug for wells 
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were left outside the dead-line, and even out- 
side the sentinel’s path. 

When just passing the sentinel’s beat Den- 
nis stepped into one of these holes, which 
caused him to measure his full length upon 
the ground, making a noise like the falling of a 
heavy log. Instantly he sprang to his feet and 
kept on, though a little wild with fright from 
his mishap. The noise aroused the sentinel 
whose beat we had crossed, and also several 
of his nearest comrades, and they quickly fired 
their muskets, though at what I never could 
guess, as the shots were aimed in any direction 
but at us. This aroused the relief guard, who 
came running to the scene of action. It re- 
quired several minutes of persistent effort to 
attract Dennis’s attention to us. He was a 
good deal excited, and I finally crept out to- 
wards him and drew him farther away from 
the light. 

When the camp had quieted down we took 
a road leading; as we supposed, across the nar- 
row peninsula that joins Charleston to the 
mainland. After following this road for over 
a mile we brought up on the bank of the Ashley 
River. Well knowing the hounds would be 
after us as soon as our absence was dis- 
covered, we waded and swam down the river 
a mile to the camp left at the race-course, and 
emerged from the river two or three hundred 
yards below it, and then went gtraight for the 
only road leading out of Chelknnen over the 
peninsula. 

We were all barefooted. ‘The picket-post, by 
the side of an earthwork thrown across the pen- 
insula from river to river, was safely passed 
about three o’clock in the morning, and we felt 
comparatively free. We pushed rapidly on for 
about four miles, the greater part of the dis- 
tance being through a swamp which obliged us 
to keep to the road till day began to lighten ; 
then, leaving the road, we struck away from 
it through the woods, in spots through a tan- 
gled undergrowth of palmetto and kindred 
shrubs, to the rear of a large plantation a mile 
away. Here we slept soundly till the sun was 
nearly down. 

I awoke very hungry, and sore and stiff in 
every joint. Keeping well screened from obser- 
vation behind the brush, and in the full-grown 
corn which reached to the edge of the wood, f 
succeeded in getting near enough to the quarters 
to attract the attention of an old white-headed 
black man who seemed very busy about noth- 
ing in particular. He did not seem to take 
that interest in us which I supposed he would 
when told who we were, but I learned later that 
he was much more interested than his manner 
showed. He promised to do what he could, and 
cautioned me that we must not stir from our hid- 
ing-place till he, or some one whom he would 
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send, could find an opportunity to come out 
to it. Our waiting was very patient during the 
first hour, but very impatient the second. We 
began seriously to doubt his ever coming. Not 
having any means of knowing the time, we 
were quite sure it was near midnight when a 
slight cough indicated the presence of some 
one, and without further signal the old black 
man stepped noiselessly in among us, followed 
in a moment or two by another somewhat 
younger man. He produced a boiled chicken, 
and hiscomrade several large corn-pones. As we 
“ were eating, the old man “allowed,” “ You ’ns 
war hungry, sure! ” We learned that it was not 
quite ten o’clock; that we were only about 
seven miles from Charleston; that the whole 
county was constantly patrolled by men too 
old to do service in the army, and that with 
our limited knowledge of the county the only 
way for us to travel was upon the county 
roads, always keeping a sharp ear for the patrol, 
and not allowing ourselves to be seen by a 
white man. He said we need not be afraid to 
make our wants known to the old men among 
the blacks, and they would help us to the ex- 
tent of their ability. With a hearty “ God bless 
you!” we started on, rested and enthusiastic. 

Our tramp was not molested during the 
whole night. Towards morning a deer crossed 
the road, so near as to be distinctly visible, 
which was the only live thing seen. As it be- 
gan to grow light we again took to the woods, 
away from the traveled road, selecting a resting- 
place half a mile from three negro cabins 
seen in the edge of the woods, which seemed 
to be inhabited, as smoke was issuing from the 
chimneys. 

We had tramped without resting for five 
hours. Sleep overtook us speedily, but about 
noon I was awakened either by the hot sun 
shining full upon me or by the sound of chop- 
ping near by. A short and whispered consul- 
tation decided us that it was necessary to in- 
vestigate ; so, creeping cautiously through the 
brush, I soon came in sight of a middle-aged 
colored man, stripped to the waist, and splitting 
rails. After assuring myself that he was alone, 
I hailed him. 

He answered immediately, in a low tone, in- 
forming me that he had known of our presence 
all the morning ; that his only object in being 
in that particular place splitting rails was to 
watch for us and give warning in case of danger; 
that I must go right back to the other two and 
keep quiet till he came for us after dark. He 
did all this talking without once looking up 
from his work, as though talking to himself. 

After dark the black led us into one of the 
three log-built cabins. They were short of 
corn-meal with which to make the universal 
corn-pone. To supply the deficiency the ne- 
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gro’s child, a girl about fifteen years old, took a 
peck of corn in a bag upon her head and trav- 
eled through the woods three miles: with the 
aid of two other girls she ground the corn in 
ahand-mill. She returned alone with the meal 
within two hours, and said she was glad to do 
it for “ Uncle Lincum’s men.” It was soon 
baked for us, and, with plenty of boiled eggs, 
made us happy again. 

During the three hours’ conversation with 
our host and a neighbor that he had invited 
in we got and gave much information. As 
we were about starting again upon our tramp 
our host said that the colored folks wanted to 
get just a sight of “ Uncle Lincum’s soldiers,” 
and, sure enough, they were all waiting for us 
outside the cabin, to the number of twelve or 
fifteen. We shook hands with them all, men 
women, and children, resuming our tramp 
about eleven o’clock. We still kept the main 
traveled road, which led in the direction of 
Columbia. 

Not much worth noting occurred during this 
and the two following nights and days. The 
country seemed to be sparsely settled, though 
it might have appeared different by daylight. 
Towards morning of the sixth night of our 
tramp we dodged back into the woods as 
usual, half a mile or so from the road, found a 
comfortable camping-place, and immediately 
dropped asleep. We were awakened, how- 
ever, very soon, by the sound of chopping so 
near our hiding-place as to discover the chop- 
per to us as soon as our eyes could be fairly 
rubbed open. He was a mulatto, not over 
twenty years of age, stripped to the waist, and 
cutting wood for the Charleston market, as it 
proved. In less than an hour we reckoned 
him one of us. He had quickly decided to go 
with us and seek his freedom at the North by 
acting as our pilot. 

Our misfortunes began with his acquain- 
tance, although through no particular fault of 
his. Aboutnoon I killed two large snakes called 
the “ pilot-snake,” from the fact that they are 
generally found in the vicinity of rattlesnakes, 
The mulatto said that my killing them was a 
bad omen; it would be followed by meeting my 
deadly enemy next. As night approached we 
decided to cross the Congaree River on a small 
flatboat that the mulatto knew where to find; 
keep well round and away from the city of 
Columbia ; then take a general northwest di- 
rection, which had been our direction thus far, 
and we calculated that seven more nights of 
travel would take us to the Tennessee line. 

The mulatto returned to us about an hour 
after dark with a large bag well filled with 
ham, meal, and sweet potatoes, which he pro- 
posed to take across the river and on a mile 
or two to a secluded place where there were 
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friends of his who would cook the food for us. 
Just before dark we were made uncomfoztable 
by a cold rain, which decided us to start about 
nine o'clock. 

At the cross-roads near which we found 
ourselves was a settlement of perhaps eight 
or ten houses, only one of which was lighted. 
From that the light streamed through an open 
door directly across the road which we must 
pass. As we moved across this streaming ray 
of light it made us all fearfully conscious that 
we could be plainly seen if by chance any 
one was looking that way, and this uncomfort- 
able feeling could not be shaken off. The se- 
quel proved that this ray of light was the trap set 
for us or for any straggling darkies or Confed- 
erate soldiers. It was in one sense a picket- 
post well guarded, as we learned afterwards 
was the case at every important cross-roads 
in the Confederacy. 

Before we had gone a mile we were con- 
scious of the barking of dogs in the road be- 
hind. ‘The mulatto said our game was up, and 
that he would be killed if caught with us. I 
assured him that we would stand by him and 
not see him punished because he happened to 
be caught with us. I advised him, if caught, 
to plead that he was going to see his sweet- 
heart with the rations in his bag,— which was, 
in fact, the place we were making for to get our 


cooking done,—and had just happened to fall 


in with us a mile back. ‘The above was all 
planned in three minutes, for in that time the 
dogs, seven or eight of them, all leashed to- 
gether, and accompanied by eight horsemen, 
were upon us. We quickly dodged into the thick 
brush by the side of the road, while four of 
the horsemen stopped, and the remaining four 
rode on fifty yards beyond and halted. 
Immediately the one who seemed to have 
charge of the horsemen and dogs called to us 
to come out into the road and give an account 
of ourselves. The mulatto was afraid of his 
life, and we advised him to improve the op- 
portunity to run, thereby obtaining a good 
chance to get clear of the whole business 
while we engaged the attention of the dogs. 
Our parley lasted for a half-hour or more, after 
which we encountered the dogs and beat them 
off with our walking-sticks. From swearing 
and cursing the men changed to entreaty, and 
begged us to let the dogs alone and come 
out and we should be treated like gentlemen. 
We knew that we must, sooner or later; and 
when they had succeeded in securing their 
dogs, and we were satisfied the mulatto had 
got a fair start, we three dilapidated-looking 
specimens of humanity stepped out into the 
road. The leader inquired for the fourth man, 
and I immediately knew we had been seen 
and counted while passing the lighted doorway 
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at the cross-roads. I replied that he was a 
negro we had fallen in with a half-hour before, 
but that we did not know where he was going 
or where he came from. ‘This answer seemed 
to satisfy them partly ; nevertheless a man was 
sent into the brush, with two of the dogs, to pick 
up his track and find him. The mulatto in- 
stead of making the shortest track for his mas- 
ter’s place very foolishly ran in the opposite 
direction and was caught upon the bank of 
the river, and within an hour was brought to 
join the rest of our party. 

Our captors gave us comfortable quarters, 
and we were soon on very good terms with 
them. ‘The mulatto was brought in shortly be- 
fore midnight, and, without any waste of words, 
was stripped to the waist and securely lashed 
to the trunk of a tree, with his arms about the 
tree and so elevated as barely to allow his 
toes to touch the ground. ‘Then his master 
was sent for and the mulatto sharply questioned. 
His master had not missed him, which was in 
his favor, and he told substantially the same 
story agreed upon before our capture, and stuck 
well to it. ‘They did not make out much of a 
case against him, but concluded to whip him 
on general principles ; yet on my intercession 
he was let off and sent home. One fact, per- 
haps, had as much to do in saving the mu- 
latto’s skin as my defense: he had not quite 
got beyond the two-mile limit from his master’s 
place within which he had the liberty, in com- 
mon with all the negroes, to roam. 

The next morning a mule-team drew us to 
the nearest railroad station, seven or eight 
miles distant, where we were placed on board 
one of the regular passenger trains. Our cap- 
tors, upon parting with us, cordially wished us 
well and a final and safe return to our homes, 
and expressed the honest wish that our next at- 
tempt to reach the Union lines might be more 
successful. We were placed in charge of a guard 
that I was told traveled with all the trains within 
the Confederacy. ‘The Confederacy was truly 
under martial law throughout its length and 
breadth. 

Our journey to Charleston was unimpor- 
tant. We reached the city about dark, and 
soon learned that the whole prison camp had 
been broken up and our comrades taken to 
Florence, in the same State. We were taken 
to the city jail for safe-keeping. The provost- 
marshal, in whose charge we were placed, 
made some effort to see if we could not be ex- 
changed and sent to the Union lines at Morris 
Island, but without success; so we were placed 
in a large room on the third floor, already oc- 
cupied by fourteen Confederates “absent with- 
out leave.” 

I devoted the first hour to making a critical 
survey of the premises, and discovered that there 
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was but one window to the room, and that not 
barred; that it overlooked the jail yard, on 
the opposite side of which was the building 
in which the “Charleston Courier” was 
printed; that the presses were going all 
night (the windows to the press-room being 
thrown wide open); that the jail yard was 
wholly unguarded, so far as appearances went; 
that an iron trellis was built up to the top of the 
second-floor window for a grapevine and under 
the window to our room ; that the only sentinel 
or watch discoverable was the one in the hall- 
way at the head of the stairs outside our room. 

I communicated the result of my inspec- 
tion to my comrades and the disconsolate 
rebels, urging upon them the feasibility of 
escape that night. Dennis was ready to assist 
in the execution of any plan offered. George 
complained of being sick and too tired to keep 
his eyes open. A number of the Confederates 
“allowed” they would follow if we succeeded 
in what they considered a desperate under- 
taking. I was anxious to get one or two of the 
Confederates to join, because they lived in the 
northwestern part of the State and were used 
to a hunter’s life. 

Borrowing a jack-knife from one of the rebels, 
I cut away the sash of our window overlooking 
the trellis and the jail yard,— the racket from 
the presses drowning all the noise I could make, 
— and succeeded in a few minutes in removing 


four lights. Dennis assisted me, but George 
slept soundly through it all, and not one of 


the Confederates would bear a hand. With- 
out losing any time in reflections or further 
urging my room-mates, I crawled through the 
window, feet foremost; hanging from the win- 
dow-sill with my hands I easily reached the 
top bars of the trellis with my feet. With my 
hands on the top bars of the trellis I dropped 
down through to the ground, Being in the 
shadow of the jail I could not see the ground, 
and it seemed like a fall of twenty feet, though 
it was probably not more than six. I crouched 
upon the ground for a moment or two to assure 
myself that the slight noise made had not at- 
tracted attention, then shot like an arrow 
across the yard and around the corner of the 
“Courier” building, in the shadow of which 
I was comparatively safe from observation. 

From there I could see the form of Den- 
nis crawling through. He scrambled down 
more like a frightened cat than with the well- 
trained nerves of an athlete. 

We patiently waited half an hour for the 
others to follow, but they never came. We 
ended-up an old plank, taken from a pile by 
the side of the “ Courier” building, against 
the twelve-foot brick wall, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it were once more free 
upon one of the back streets of Charleston. 

VoL. XL.—82. 
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It was somewhat after midnight, and we 
sought the road that had led us out before ; but 
this time we were not so fortunate. As we at- 
tempted to pass through the opening left in the 
earthworks for the road we were seen by a 
sentinel, and in answer to the ominous click 
of the lock to his musket we surrendered. 

During the morning one of the guard 
marched us back to the provost-marshal’s office 
at the jail, which we reached about ten o’clock. 
After the provost-marshal had done his regular 
routine of swearing we were handcuffed and 
bound together with ball and chain, I told 
the provost-marshal that some day we should 
be able to tell our children of our confinement 
in the Charleston jail; of our being shackled 
together because we had removed four lights 
of glass from one of the jail windows. I told 
him how we had escaped from the “ Washing- 
ton race-course,” and of our run through the 
country. Finally, at his own instance, he re- 
moved the irons on our word of honor not to 
attempt another escape so long as we were 
in his charge. We were well fed, had the lib- 
erty of the office, corridors, and jail yard, but 
our first parole was of short duration, for in 
three hours we were placed on a regular pas- 
senger train to follow our comrades to Florence. 

Our arrival there was sometime during the 
night. We were turned loose into the stockade 
like two lost sheep returned to the flock. This 
was about the 1st of November. My health 
was good, but the weather was growing quite 
cold, and my clothing, for many weeks very 
scanty, was now in tatters. It was made up 
of the dilapidated crown of the army regula- 
tion hat, without brim, a thin fatigue blouse, 
which also did duty as a shirt, without but- 
tons, but tied together with strings, and an apol- 
ogy for trousers, so frayed at the bottoms as 
to reach only half way from the knees to the 
ankles; I had no shoes or stockings. And as 
our rations were not sufficient by half, and in- 
cluded no meat, the winter prospect was rather 
discouraging. My own physical condition on 
entering the stockade at Florence was superior 
to that of nine-tenths of my comrades, which was 
in a great measure due to my frequent escapes. 


LIFE IN THE FLORENCE PEN, 


THE stockade at Florence was so similar to 
the one at Andersonville that it needs but little 
description. It inclosed about eight acres, upon 
the two slopes of a valley through which ran 
a large stream of water of six times the volume 
of the one at Andersonville. This stream was 
bordered upon both sides by a swamp com- 
prising about two acres, which in wet weather 
was almost impassable. At such times it was 
necessary to wade above the knees in the black 
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swamp muck in order to reach the stream to 
procure water. Much of the time during the 
winter the frost was an inch deep and ice 
formed over the stream, but never, I think, 
sufficiently thick to bear one’s weight. ‘The 
ice rendered the wading very disagreeable ; 
besides, few possessed dishes or cups that 
would hold over a pint or quart. 

During the winter hundreds of starved, 
half-naked, emaciated prisoners stood at the 
edge of the swamp, with their trousers tucked 
up to their hips, or, in many instances, without 
any at all, soliciting the job of filling the cups 
of those in want of water, for a quid of to- 
bacco, a mouthful of food, or a stick of wood. 

Very soon after my arrival within the stock- 
ade I clubbed my all together with James B. 
Snow and Frank K. Bonney, who had pre- 
ceded me but a few days. Aside from what we 
had upon our backs —and Snow and Bonney 
were no better clothed than [— we mustered a 
dilapidated army blanket ; a regulation overcoat 
worn very thin and rotten; three haversacks; 
one canteen; two tins used for plates, made by 
splitting a canteen; one tin cup that held a 
quart; one pail, holding about two quarts, 
roughly made from old tin that had once done 
service upon the roof of a baggage car; one 
case knife; one iron spoon; an apology for a 
jack-knife; and one tobacco pipe. 

The nights were growing very cold, and we 
had already experienced a cold storm of sev- 
eral days’ duration without any shelter. Many 
had burrowed into the ground from the hill- 
side, covering their burrow with a blanket; 
but we decided that our shelter must be on 
the top of the ground if we wished to live. 

It required one full week to finish the shel- 
ter, which, except the roof, was built of mud 
from the swamp. This swamp muck had 
considerable clay mixed through it, and when 
baked dry in the sun it would retain its form 
very well, and even withstand much wetting 
before it would break down. We brought this 
mud from the swamp in our hands, about one 
hundred yards, to the site selected for our 
building, mixing it to the proper consistency 
at the swamp, so that it was ready to add to 
the walls as soon as brought. 

It was necessary to build slowly, that one 
layer of mud might dry to a certain extent be- 
fore another was added. The molding was all 
done with the hands, and the mud pressed as 
compactly as possible. We built the walls 
about ten inches thick and three feet high to 
the eaves, while the gable ends brought the 
ridge five feet from the ground. Its size had 
to be such that the woolen blanket would cover 
it as a roof. This gave us a hut about six feet 
long and four feet wide inside. One end, fac- 
ing the south, was about half taken up with a 
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mud chimney built about seven feet high, 
leaving the remainder for an entrance. The 
chimney furnished us with a fireplace about 
twenty inches square. Snow, Bonney, and my- 
self occupied this mud hut for two months. 
It sheltered us from the cold, but eternal vig- 
ilance was necessary to keep it even compara- 
tively dry during stormy weather. 

About the time it was finished I managed 
to get out one day on the regular detail sent 
for wood, and I brought back the overcoat 
stuffed full of pine needles, which were spread 
upon the ground for bedding. When the 
weather was very cold, the overcoat was used 
to close the opening left by the side of the 
chimney. It was a snug, comfortable nest in 
dry weather, even without a fire; though much 
of the time we managed to obtain wood so 
that a fire of splinters could be kept going 
during the long, cold evenings. 

The rations throughout were delivered to us 
raw. For the first two weeks about one-half 
our number obtained from one to two ounces 
of fresh beef on every alternate day, the other 
half taking it the other day; but this was soon 
stopped, and during all the winter months no 
meat was issued. ‘The rations for three-fourths 
of the time were about eight ounces of corn- 
meal for each man per day. Occasionally 
about half the quantity of flour, “cow peas,” or 
rice would be substituted. The ration of “cow 
peas” was always very acceptable in exchange 
for the meal, being a fair substitute for it in sus- 
taining qualities, but the flour and the rice were 
not so satisfactory, a ration of either contain- 
ing much less nutriment than the corn-meal or 
the “ cow peas.” 

There were days when our scant rations 
failed to appear at all, through some flimsy 
excuse, and once none were delivered for 
three days. ‘The occasion of this failure was 
Lieutenant Barrett’s difficulty in counting us. 

This Lieutenant Barrett was an ignorant 
man, supposed to be a renegade Yankee, whose 
occupation was that of a “ negro driver ” before 
the war. I was told by Adjutant Cheatham 
that these Yankees, who usually came South 
to make money, were very apt to become negro 
traders. 

Every Sunday a thorough count was made of 
our numbers by driving every man who could 
hobble to one side of the creek, then counting 
them as they returned over a foot-bridge so 
narrow that but one man could cross at a time. 

We were obliged to take all our movable pos- 
sessions along with us; for if left behind, some 
of our needy ones would return before the own- 
ers and transfer them. Some poor scamp of a 
prisoner did appropriate a good share of our 
pine-needle bedding before we returned from 
one of our weekly pilgrimages. One Sunday 
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Barrett could not make his count agree with the 
reported number of prisoners. He declared 
the count must tally, or the missing ones be ac- 
counted for, before we would receive any more 
rations, and he kept us moving backward and 
forward across the creek for three days before 
he was able to discover his own mistake, or 
consent to issue the regular rations. When the 
ration did come it was for only one day. No 
back rations were ever made up to us.! 

This period of three days without rations 
caused the most acute sufferings, broke down 
more men mentally and physically, and in all 
my prison life of ten months was the climax 
of cruelty to which we were subjected. I had 
been three days without food after the battle 
of Chancellorsville, but the deprivation fol- 
lowed immediately upon plenty. In Florence 
the three days’ loss of food followed imme- 
diately upon a starvation diet of months. 
Several hundred deaths were the immediate 
result. 

Our numbers within the stockade at Flor- 
ence varied from five to nine thousand, What- 
ever record may have been kept by the prison 
authorities never came to light. One-third of 
this number, or about three thousand, died 
during the four months that this place was used 
as a prison. 

Details were made from the ablest of the 
prisoners, about one hundred and fifty in all, to 
cut and bring wood from the heavily wooded 
swamp in the immediate vicinity of the stock- 
ade. I belonged to this detail for about two 
weeks, It was divided into about fifty choppers 
and one hundred carriers. We were marched 
out every morning, except when it was very 
stormy, about nine o’clock, and paroled each 
day. This parole amounted to taking an oath 
to keep within half a mile of the stockade and 
not to commit any act, by word or deed, against 
the Confederacy, and was considered binding 
for twenty-four hours, but we were usually re- 
turned to the prison each day about fouro’clock. 

Each squad of eight men was required to 
bring out of the swamp one cord of wood dur- 
ing the day. Other squads took it within the 
stockade, while still others were required to 
cut a definite amount each day. Being one 
of a squad to carry the wood out of the 
swamp after it was cut, I remember that part 
of the work very well. Some of the squads 
were sharp enough to have their full comple- 
ment made up of able men, and the result was 

. 

1 In his testimony before the congressional commit- 
tee, Thomas A. Pillsbury of the 16th Connecticut stated 
that the rations were withheld for three days because 
Lieutenant Barrett was not able to find out who of 
the prisoners were digging a certain tunnel. “ The 
man who dug the tunnel,” he said, “ went out and told 
him, and then we received our rations.” — Ep1ror. 
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that their task of bringing out a cord would 
very frequently be accomplished in two hours, 
while for others it made a serious day’s work. 
Wereceived for our labor an extra ration, which 
was usually a more generous one than those 
issued within the stockade; besides, I always 
carried in an extra stick of wood, begged a little 
tobacco of some Confederate, gathered some 
scattering “cow peas” left in an adjoining field, 
with an occasional stray ear of corn, and also 
plenty of pine-needles for bedding, thus keep- 
ing my messmates in better condition than the 
average. After about two weeks of wood carry- 
ing I contracted a severe cold, and was too ill 
to keep upon the detail, but managed to have 
my comrade Snow take my place, so that during 
the gloomiest, dreariest month of all, December, 
my mess managed to obtain about two-thirds 
of a proper supply of food and wood to cook 
it with. 

During the month of November, while con- 
fined within the stockade at Florence, the 
presidential election occurred at the North; 
and although it was spoken of and lightly dis- 
cussed by some of my prison comrades, yet no 
great amount of interest was taken in it till 
we discovered that it was the absorbing 
topic of the authorities outside, and for days 
was the only thing that seemed to interest 
our guard. ‘To a man, their anxiety seemed 
to center in a desire for the election of George 
B. McClellan, I believe that underneath their 
hatred of the Yankee there was love for the 
Union and that they thought the election of 
McClellan would open a way for their honor- 
able return to the Union without an “ uncon- 
ditional surrender”; also that Lincoln’s election 
meant a prosecution of the war to the bitter end. 

A vast majority of the prisoners were lovers 
of McClellan, but they also felt that it would 
be unwise to change leaders. Perhaps we had 
unconsciously adopted the sentiment, as given 
by one of our dying comrades in the last words 
he uttered, that “to love those things the rebels 
hated, and hate what they loved, would assure 
any man a safe entrance to heaven.” 

When election morning dawned great prep- 
arations were made by the prison authorities 
to take a test vote of the prison. Knowing we 
represented all parts of the great North, they 
thought our vote would be a fair index of that 
cast at the North, and in fact it was. 

A bag was procured, and presided over by 
some of our own number, and also supervised 
by some of the prison authorities. Beans were 
used for ballots, and we were instructed that 
a black bean would count for Lincoln and a 
white bean for McClellan. ‘The intense desire 
for the election of McClellan was displayed 
by the prison authorities in their offer of an 
extra ration to the whole prison if a majority 
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of white beans were found in the bag, so that 
every incentive was held out to vote for Mc- 
Clellan ; besides, we knew that our vote would 
have no influence upon the real election. 
The result was a great disappointment to our 
captors. About five thousand five hundred men 
voted, being marched to the polls in squads of 


a hundred. Four thousand votes were cast for 
Lincoln, and one thousand five hundred for 
McClellan. ‘There was some flanking and re- 
peating, but the above was a fair indication of 
the prisoners’ choice. 

The general conditions within the stockade 
were much the same as those at Andersonville. 
We retained the same “ chief of police,” as he 
was termed, that did such efficient service at 
Andersonville in suppressing the “ raiders.” 
“ Big Pete” was the only name we knew him by, 
a big-hearted, generous fellow, but rough upon 
those disposed to make our lot any worse than 
necessary by petty thieving or abuse of any 
kind. All disputes were referred to him; and 
the fact that he was thoroughly respected, and 
even loved by the great mass of prisoners, was 
sufficient proof of the fairness and justice of 
his decisions. He was a godsend to us. 

Tunneling was indulged in but very little ; 
personally I did not know of an instance. A 
deep, wide ditch was dug outside the stockade, 
and the soil from it, thrown against the stock- 
ade, was heaped high enough to form a walk 
for the sentinels and to allow their heads and 
shoulders to reach above the timbers. 

This ditch effectually checked tunneling, 
and the few escapes that were made from 
Florence were accomplished by members of 
the working squads while outside on parole. 
Under the rules of civilized warfare enlisted 
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men, or all that part of the army below the 
rank of the lowest commissioned officer, which 
is a second lieutenant, are not considered com- 
petent to give a parole; and ifan enlisted man 
is paroled it is at the risk of the captor. But 
an officer who breaks his parole and is recapt- 
ured may be put to death. 

But those prisoners who did break their 
parole and were recaptured were usually pun- 
ished in some manner during the first months 
of our prison life, by “ bucking and gagging,” 
stocks, ball and chain, or were tied up by the 
thumbs, till the authorities at Washington be- 
gan to take notice of this treatment and re- 
taliated or threatened to retaliate, which put a 
stop to it. 

My comrade George Ray, who was left be- 
hind in the jail at Charleston when Dennis 
Short and I crawled through the window, es- 
caped by breaking his parole, and succeeded 
this time in reaching the Union lines, but he 
had a rough experience, as he has since related 
to me. 

It was sometime in January that General 
J. H. Winder dropped dead upon the platform 
of the Florence depot. 

This Winder had full charge and control of 
all prisoners of war. The lack of provisions, 
shelter, medicines, and all was believed to be 
the direct result of orders from him. There is 
no evidence that he acted under the orders 
or advice, er even sought the advice, of any 
authority higher than his own, nor was he 
ever made to answer for his treatment of 
prisoners of war till he was suddenly called 
to judgment. The hundreds of complaints of 
Winder’sinhumanity that were made on all sides 
to the Confederate authorities at Richmond 
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were simply referred to Winder without com- 
ment or advice fromthem. Wirz and Barrett were 
his willing tools, and even added to Winder’s 
cruel orders a little cruelty of their own inven- 
tion; but the fact remains that to Winder be- 
longs the disgrace of Belle Isle, Andersonville, 
Florence, and Salisbury, with all their horrors. 
I have several times spoken of Frank K. 
Bonney. We were schoolmates for a time be- 
fore the war, and comrades of the same com- 
pany when taken prisoners, and his home was 
about two miles from my own in Massachu- 
setts. He had an uncle, an elder brother of 
his father, who had settled at Camden, S. C., 
when a young man, and there married a Lee, 
a near relative of General R. E. Lee. Sometwo 
years before the war Frank’s elder sister visited 
her uncle at Camden, and remained there. 
Frank’s health was precarious during the 
whole of our prison life. Much of the time his 
hands were so crippled with sores as to make 
him helpless, so that while at Andersonville I 
wrote one letter for him to his sister, and still 
another while at Charleston, but he received 
no reply. We doubted whether the authorities 
allowed the letters to reach their destination. 
At Florence Frank became almost helpless 
from scurvy, and at his request I again wrote 
to his sister, informing her of his condition, in 
hopes that she might succeed in reaching and 
helping him before it should be too late. To 
make sure, if possible, that the message should 
reach her, I resolved to place the letter in the 
hands of Cheatham, the adjutant of the post at 
Florence, who did all that lay in his power 
to ameliorate our condition, even going so 
far as to receive a reprimand from Winder ; 
so that he was something of a favorite with the 
prisoners. When I asked him to forward the 
letter the astonished look he gave me made 
me hesitate. “ Do you know Miss Bonney?” 
he inquired in his sharp, quick way. “ Yes,” 
I answered ; “her family and mine are near 
neighbors in Massachusetts.” ‘Go get your 
traps, and come right out of here!” he said. 
“ But,” said I, “her brother is my chum, and 
I wrote the letter for him because he is so 
crippled that he cannot write.” “ Miss Bon- 
ney’s brother in here ? Go bring him out; I 
want to see him!” was the imperative order. 
I went back to Frank, who cleared up the 
mystery by saying that Adjutant Cheatham was 
from Camden, and probably knew his sister. 
Prospects began to brighten just before to- 
tal darkness was about to shut in. Frank was 
unable to travel to the gate, seventy-five yards 
away, without assistance, and I had reached 
my lowest condition, weighing only ninety-six 
pounds as tested by the commissary scales a 
day or two later, but we were not long in 
finding the adjutant at the gate, waiting for us. 
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He immediately took us to his own quarters, 
and questioned us closely in order to prove 
our identity. 

It soon transpired that Adjutant Cheatham 
was intimately acquainted with Frank’s sister; 
that she had received the two letters previ- 
ously sent, the one from Andersonville and 
the other from Charleston; that she had 
charged him to look for us as soon as she had 
heard of the arrival of prisoners at Florence ; 
that she had made repeated efforts for our re- 
lease from Andersonville, and was about to 
succeed when we were moved away ; that she 
had visited Charleston in search of us, only to 
arrive a few days after the camp had been 
broken up, and was now anxiously waiting to 
discover our whereabouts. 

We were immediately given good quarters, 
being attached to the “burial squad,”—as it 
was against all orders to have any of the 
prisoners paroled outside except for the pur- 
pose of performing definite work,— with plenty 
to eat and some few articles of clothing, which 
we learned was a part of the supply sent from 
the North for the prisoners’ use; and the adju- 
tant informed us that Miss Bonney would visit 
us as soon as we were presentable. 

No doubt we were hideous-looking objects. 
Frank’s weight was about the same as my own, 
and he was covered with sores from head to 
foot. Both were black from the grime and 
smoke of the camp, with hair uncut for a whole 
year; but baked sweet potatoes and bacon 
very soon began to make achange for the bet- 
ter, and a small piece of soap that 1 obtained 
one day by chance made a change in our com- 
plexion. My own health and strength came 
back very rapidly, but Frank’s never fully re- 
turned. 

Miss Bonney visited us a few days after our 
exit from the stockade, bringing Frank a com- 
plete suit of homespun with cap and shoes, and 
for myself some underclothing and a pair of 
shoes. For the shoes she paid $80, and in like 
proportion for the other clothing. She made 
every effort to take Frank to Camden with her, 
but Adjutant Cheatham could not obtain official 
consent; so he was made comfortable at Flor- 
ence, while I, in a few days, was able todo my 
share of duty with the men who buried the 
Union dead. 

Nine men, all paroled prisoners, composed 
this “burial squad.” It was our duty to re- 
ceive the dead as they were delivered from 
the stockade each day, bury them, mark the 
graves, and keep a register of each name, 
company, and regiment, with a number, cor- 
responding to the number against the name 
in the register, placed at the head of each. The 
only articles furnished by the prison authorities 
to assist in giving this last sad rite to the long- 
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suffering dead were a two-mule team with a 
negro driver, shovels, and an ax. 

We made every effort to give decent burial, 
but there were between twenty and thirty to 
be placed away each day, and only nine men, 
not one of whom was able to do more than 
half an able-bodied man’s work, to perform 
this duty. 

The headboards, upon which were cut the 
numbers that corresponded with the register, 
we split from pine logs. ‘This work was per- 
formed conscientiously, so that at any future 
day a body could be reclaimed with the cer- 
tainty that it was what the headboard with its 
number represented it to be. 

All this time it was evident that the Confed- 
eracy was fast falling to pieces, and our deliv- 
erance not far distant. ‘he tone of the prison 
authorities began to change, particularly to 
those of us who were enjoying the outside pa- 
role. The guard began to fraternize with us, 
showing a disposition to be neighborly. One 
of them made the burial squad a present of a 
very fine ham, such a ham as they at the South 
only know how to cure, and a bushel of sweet 
potatoes. ‘They began to lounge into our little 
log-hut and chat with us during the evening, and 
play cribbage, chess, and checkers. We were 
invited into their camp. The last two or three 
weeks of our stay at Florence we could go and 


come pretty much as we pleased after our day’s 


duties were done. At last we were told that 
they could hold us no longer, and that we would 
be placed on board the cars as fast as they 
could be obtained and run into the Union 
lines at Wilmington. Adjutant Cheatham re- 
quested all the paroled men to remain to help 
off the last train-load, which would consist of 
the sick and totally disabled. 

I watched for my comrades as the prisoners 
filed out of the stockade. I took Snow, Mc- 
Cullom, and Short by the hand as they 
emerged from this gate to Hades, and assured 
them that they were really bound for God’s 
country this time. ‘The last load left the fourth 
day after. We worked till near midnight in 
loading the box-cars with their half-living, 
half-dead human freight, the remnants and 
dregs of the Florence prison. Seven died on 
the way to the train, and more than twenty 
while en route between Florence and Wil- 
mington. We placed aboard the train nearly 
a hundred cases of small-pox, and two hun- 
dred cases in the last stages of scurvy — whose 
condition I dare not describe. The excitement 
and efforts to revive the almost dying kept my 
nerves and muscles strung till the last man was 
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on board; then I felt faint and deathly sick, 
and could not ride inside the cars with the loath- 
some sick and dying. I climbed to the top of 
the train, and rode for the first fifty miles ina cold 
northeast rain storm, until so thoroughly wet 
and chilled that I shook from head to foot like 
aman with ague. Then I crawled along to 
the engine and over the tender into the cab, 
where I found four of my comrades, who had 
preceded me to get warm, and we rode here 
the remaining distance to Wilmington. We 
supplied the tender and fire with wood, and, in 
short, pretty much ran the train as we pleased. 
Soon after daylight of March 1, 1865, 1 saw the 
first free Union soldier in ten long months, in 
the form of a foraging cavalryman. Our whole 
train-load cheered him with all the noise we 
could make, and waved some kind of a rag. 
I never saw a more astonished soldier. Evi- 
dently he did not comprehend the situation, 
About noon we reached the Union lines, upon 
the opposite side of the river from Wilmington, 
where we were met by ambulances, surgeons, 
and everything possible to make us comfortable, 
and there we saw the glorious God-given flag, 
the Stars and Stripes of a free people! 

I could not eat during the three days we 
spent at Wilmington, but did drink a little cof- 
fee, that we had longed for so much, 

We were taken from Wilmington ona small 
steamer over the bar, and transferred to the 
ocean steamer Livingston, that was waiting in 
the offing. I fell asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
and when I woke again it was to find myself in 
the Jarvis General Hospital, at Baltimore, 
with three weeks of lost time to be accounted 
for. The surgeon told me that I had been 
delirious during that time ; that I was now on 
the fair road to recovery, and must remain quiet 
several days longer. 

In response to my importunate appeals, I was 
promised a furlough as soon as I should be able 
to walk to the office. This I attempted every 
day till the fourth day I succeeded, but it 
took me to the end of my rope. The surgeon 
tried to persuade me to remain a few days 
longer; but I was bent on going home; | 
claimed his promise, and the furlough was 
written. A hackman took me in his arms to his 
vehicle, and from that aboard the train in the 
Baltimore depot. ‘The journey to Boston I do 
not remember. Somehow I got there, and an- 
other hackman carried me to my uncle’s house 
and placed me upon the lounge in his sitting- 
room. ‘The next morning I was carried to the 
cars and rode out home, twenty miles, and was 
borne into my father’s house. 


T. H. Mann, M. D. 
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XVII. 
PARTING. 
<4— NDEED, sir,” replied Nathaniel, 
‘ “ T have heard of strange cruel- 
ties practiced in the Plymouth 
Colony, and against your own 

persuasion.” 
“We shall not trouble the 
Plymouth Colony, and we shall do well and 
be happy. The men who have gathered around 
George Fox are the picked men from all creeds ; 
the men who desire God before all other 
things, and who abhor the selfish bargaining 
with priestcraft for a priceless heaven. And in 
this matter I am led by best wisdom, for one 
night, as I pondered in my heart the right way, 
my hand turned the leaves of my Bible, and I 
heard the Voice say, ‘ Read,’ and the Book 


(Continued, 


was open at Ezekiel the thirty-fourth chapter, 
and on these words my eyes fell : 


‘¢¢ And they shall dwell safely in the wilderness, 
and sleep in the woods. 

**¢ And I will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing; and I will cause the 
shower to come down in his season ; there shall 
be showers of blessing. 

‘¢¢ And the tree of the field shall yield her fruit, 
and the earth shall-yield her increase, and they 
shall be safe in their land, and shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I have broken the bands of their 
yoke, and delivered them out of the hand of those 
that served themselves of them.’ 


“ And I know, Nathaniel, that these words 
shall come to pass; whether I live, or whether 
I die, the promise is sure. God shall give unto 
his people a great inheritance in the land to 
which they will assuredly go. I call thee to 
witness my words, for the promise is true.” 

Nathaniel heard with a sinking heart, and 
when they were joined by Hannah Mettelane 
and Olivia he was determined to know how 
far this contemplated change would affect the 
future of Olivia and himself. She sat by her 
father’s side, and Hannah Mettelane sat near 
them with a piece of sewing in her hand. Na- 
thaniel stood by the open casement, so that he 
commanded, as it were, the situation. 

“ Roger,” he said, speaking with a sudden- 


ness that gave to his voice a tone of disap 
proval or displeasure —“ Roger, what say you 
to my marriage with Olivia before you leave 
England ? ” 

“Thou hast propounded to me a very hard 
question, Nathaniel; but ’t is one that must 
be speedily answered. For I have sold San- 
dys, and, if God so prosper me, I shall leave 
England in the first days of September.” 

“ But you cannot intend to take Olivia into 
the wilderness.” 

“ Canst thou truthfully make her thy wife ? 
What home wilt thou take herto ? Artthy father 
and mother ready to welcome her as their 
daughter? As for myself, I put my claims 
behind thine. I am going to a strange coun- 
try. For God’s sake, or man’s sake, I am ready 
to be offered up in service of any kind.” 

“ Roger, I know that Nathaniel Kelder is 
in a hard strait; his affairs cannot be hurried. 
Let Olivia stay with me.” 

“ Nay, sister Hannah, I will not sanction 
that. ‘There are two roads of duty, straight 
and plain, set before her. She is to be a daugh- 
ter to me, she is to share my trials and com- 
fort my sorrows ; or else she is to be the wife 
of a good man, and the mother of children.” 

“ Between two ways, brother, there is often 
a middle way. Let Olivia take it.” 

“No, no, Hannah! That middle way, 
neither this thing nor that thing, was the sin 
for which the Laodicean church was cursed, 
The work of moderation has the wages of 
moderation. My child shall have none of 
them. If she feel it to be her duty to marry 
Nathaniel, let me bless her in it and go on 
my own way. If for any reason this duty 
is not clear and evident, then she cannot 
desert the first duty of her life. She must be 
my daughter, or she must be Nathaniel’s 
wife. Wouldst thou have her sneak out ofa hard 
duty and hide herself in the covert of Mette- 
lane until she can reach her desire? If 
the fruit she wantsis not ripe, wouldst thou have 
her to sit down under the tree and idly wait 
for it, or wouldst thou say, ‘ Do thy manifest and 
manifold duties, and in full time the fruit will 
ripen and sweeten, and thou mayst lawfully 
and truly have it’?” 
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“Olivia! Olivia!” Nathaniel went to her 
side and took her hands. “Speak for me, 
Dear Heart. Only you can know; only you 
can pity.” 

She lifted her face. It was white and sad. 
“ Thou dost not suffer alone, Nathaniel. But 
father has put my duty evidently before me 
— this way or that way, and no easy middle 
way. I must go with my father, for thou art not 
free to marry me. I have seen Lady Kelder, 
and I know that her heart is set against me. 
But some day that happens which has been 
long waited for, and until then—” 

“ To-night we will have no decision. There 
must be ways and means to bring to pass my 
desire. I ask for a few hours, father,—for you 
have given me so much right to use the name, 
—a few hours in which to try and bate some- 
thing of my ill fortune.” 

“If thou beg me by that name, Nathaniel, 
I can by no means hinder thee.” 

He staid for no longer parley: he forgot 
even the slight courtesies of leave-taking,— lit- 
tle ceremonies always respected and enjoyed,— 
and in less than ten minutes they heard his 
horse’s hoofs beating the rocky road to Ken- 
dal. He changed his horse there, and then 
hurried on, and on, past Leavens and Arn- 
side, and so into the lonely region of Silver- 
dale. 

Never had the indifference of Nature to the 
woes of humanity seemed to him so cruel. In 
the soft moonlight the wide landscape lay in 
an ineffable pause, as if the trees and fields 
were dreaming; while the steadfast hills, like 
a vast staircase, went up and up to the clear 
skies. But his soul could not mount; she 
trailed her lagging pinions too near earth. 
Seaward there was a pulsating, tremendous 
vitality that oppressed him, and the black hull 
of a fishing-boat, tossing and wavering like a 
shadow amid uncertain gloom and solemn 
water, was the very emblem of his own shad- 
owed and anxious life. 

He had not taken the sea into his calcula- 
tions ; indeed he had forgotten the tide until 
he came to Kelder Neck and found the little 
isthmus impassable. His horse was then too 
weary to swim, so he awakened a farmer liv- 
ing near, and sought shelter until daylight. 

Early in the forenoon he reached Kel- 
derby. His mother heard his quick step on 
the flagged halls, and called him with a pleas- 
ant recognition. She was in the still-room 
with Jael, who was making poppy-water for a 
weak stomach. The long deal tables, polished 
with oatmeal until they glistened like ivory, 
were covered with bowls and bottles and plat- 
ters holding their special cordials, sweet 
waters, mouth pastilles, odoriferant balls, 
balsams, and electuaries ; with specifics for 


swooning of the head, weakness of the heart, 
decay of the spirit, and the coming on of colds. 

“ Well, Nathaniel, you have outrun your 
promise. I looked not for you so early. Have 
you had a love quarrel? Is there any new 
matter on hand?” 

“ Roger Prideaux has sold Sandys, and is 
going to America.” 

“’T is his own choice, and we will speak 
of happier things ; it being necessary to mingle 
an electuary when one is in a good spirit. 
Jael, give me the honey and the rue, and then 
see if there be a fresh trout to brown for your 
young master.” 

“ T have eaten as I wish to, mother, and I 
want instant speech with my father.” 

“ He is in the rose walk, and he hath a pain 
in the head, and so is in poor condition for 
vexations—if you will so far consider his in- 
firmities.” 

Nathaniel glanced inquiringly at the slightly 
offended lady. She was measuring honey and 
rue with an attention which appeared to dis- 
miss all other things, and the large linen apron 
which covered her dress, and her pinned-back 
hood-strings, gave her that stern look of pre- 
occupation which he understood was to be 
respected. So he lifted his hat to her and went 
into the garden. 

The baron was walking slowly in the rose 
alley. He was thinking of heavenly things, 
and his face had the rapture and peace of his 
thoughts. Nathaniel’s greeting was therefore 
a slight jar, and he came back from the De- 
lectable Mountains to Kelderby with an effort 
that left a wistful, far-off look in his eyes. 

“ Father!” 

“ Well, my son, I am here; though I confess 
when I was not here I was in a better place.” 

“ Father, the pressure of my conditions must 
excuse my impatience, for I am in a great 
strait, and I look to you for help in the matter.” 

As he was speaking, Lady Kelder came for- 
ward. She had removed her apron, and was 
smoothing the folds of her silk dress as she 
approached. But she caught the sense of Na- 
thaniel’s words, and promptly answered them. 

“ Blessed be God! weare now used to trouble, 
Nathaniel, specially such as comes by the Quak- 
ers’ road; and [ ’Il warrant you have found 
the ‘ great strait’ there, or nowhere.” 

“ Mother, ’t is no longer a time for charges 
and recharges. I entreat you to give me help 
instead of words. Roger Prideaux goes to 
America in two months, and if I marry not his 
daughter he will take her with him.” 

“ You will take your father and me to heaven 
by exercising our patience, Nathaniel. The 
Prideaux again! I would they were gone to 
America, both of them, a year ago. 

Then Nathaniel turned to his father, and, 
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holding out his hands with supplicating palms, 
said, “ Sir, I love Mistress Prideaux. I must 
marry her, or I marry not at all. We have 
been comrades in arms, we have been friends 
in council, we have been father and son, and 
I have truly been obedient and faithful to you 
all my life. I can but love as my soul loves. 
Give me such consideration as you are able to 
in my trouble.” 

“What do you desire, Nathaniel ?” 

“T desire to marry Olivia Prideaux ere her 
father leaves England. If I do not, then I 
must dread for her the ocean, and the pirates 
that infest the ocean; and if she ’scape these, 
you know well what brutal entreaties, what im- 
prisonment and martyrdom, everywhere wait 
for those of her faith.” 

“The very treatment they deserve, Na- 
thaniel.” 

“ Dear mother —” 

“ Nay, then, if I be ‘dear,’ let me speak 
my heart to you. Can you believe that I have 
the grace to hear a sermon every day in the 
week about the Prideaux ? I tell you if there 
were none of the name in the world ’t would 
be no loss to me. If you had been St. Paul, 


you had taken the Prideaux for a text. Your 
father and I are very weary of all concerning 
them. ’T is a great freedom you take, sir; and 
I bred you better, had not Mistress Prideaux 
spoiled you.” 


She stood erect and quiet, with her arms 
folded across her breast, a very noble-looking 
woman, with the fire of what she believed to 
be a just indignation sparkling in her wide- 
open eyes. 

The baron looked at her, and then into the 
troubled faceofhisson. It was full of entreaty 
and suffering, and he found it hard to restrain 
the sympathy it asked. But he knew that con- 
cessions affecting the happiness or misery of 
domestic life must not be lightly made. 

“Suppose you marry Mistress Prideaux, 
what then, Nathaniel ?” 

“Ts not Kelderby large enough to shelter 
my wife, father ?” 

“ Ask your mother, Nathaniel: she was not 
against the De Burgs coming to it, if their ne- 
cessities had driven them so far. Also, I think 
surely that the girl you love is a good girl, and 
very fair, and like to have both hands full, for 
Mistress Mettelane is rich, and very loving to 
her niece.” 

“What is all this to you and me, Baron? If 
Mistress Prideaux got all that Mistress Mette- 
lane and her generation are worth, I should 
like her none the better. And were Kelderby 
one hundred times as large, ’t would be too 
small to shelter Mistress Prideaux and all her 
virtues. I am told ’t is a point of good breed- 
ing to disguise handsomely, but | am no dis- 
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sembler, and I have already told Nathaniel as 
much as I now repeat.” 

“Then, Nathaniel,” said the baron, “there 
is no more to be said or done.” 

“You are Baron of Kelderby, father, and I 
am your heir.” 

“ Nathaniel, all the right I have in Kel- 
derby I gave to Mistress Joan Singleton when 
she took me for her husband.” He stepped 
forward, lifted his wife’s hand, and touched 
the thread-like band of gold upon its third 
finger. “If your mother is willing to share 
her home with Mistress Prideaux, I am also 
most willing. If she is not, ’t is indeed far 
beyond my inclination to make her less than 
Lady of Kelderby.” 

While he spoke he drew Lady Kelder within 
his embrace. Their white heads touched each 
other, and there was a momentary understand- 
ing swift as thought, penetrating as light. For 
love, purified by age, has a majestic tender- 
ness and faithfulness, and Nathaniel in his own 
anxiety could not but respond to his father’s 
loyalty and consideration. 

But his heart was too full to speak. He 
stood for a moment before them with his head 
bared, and then hastily retraced the walk where 
the roses laughed and nodded in the sunshine, 
and made such riot of sweet scent that he ever 
afterwards felt the smell of roses when trouble 
or disappointment was to face. 

Roger had had no hesitation in allowing 
Nathaniel to make another effort to conquer 
his mother’s prejudice, and he was not anxious 
as to the result. He £vew that Olivia was go- 
ing with him, having such knowledge by a 
source as much beyond explanation as it was 
beyond doubt. And as the days and weeks 
wore rapidly away—oh! so rapidly to Na- 
thaniel — Olivia also became a sharer in her 
father’s hopes and feelings. For no one can 
habitually breathe the atmosphere impreg- 
nated with a great enthusiasm and not catch 
fire from it. And persecution had turned 
Roger into an apostle. All the energy he had 
once thrown into the making of gold he now 
flung, with an almost fanatical abandon, into 
the cause of the persecuted Quakers, Fines, 
imprisonments, floggings, drove him not from 
the truth, but closer to it; and so strong were 
his appeals that Fox called him “a great 
hammer on men’s consciences.” Even Crom- 
well had felt its weight, for Roger had not 
hesitated to remind him that “two thousand 
English men and women were in prison for 
Christ’s sake; that their tears had been as 
water spilt upon a rock; and that by his in- 
difference to their sufferings he had blown 
the fire of their persecution.” 

Olivia could not remain insensible to such 
zealand fervor. ‘Truly as she loved Nathaniel, 
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she loved the fair ideals of spiritual life better. 
His eager, passionate, sorrowful wooing touched 
only the outer sanctuary of her life; for she 
had a soul that had never quite lost its mem- 
ory of the skies; whose homing instinct was 
so strong that when the cares and loves of 
earthly life cast her out of hand for a few mo- 
ments its flight was instantly heavenward. 

Life at Mettelane farm was very pleasant 
to the girl, but there was ever before her in- 
ward sight a far grander scene: a new exodus ; 
God’s people coming out of their pmson- 
houses by hundreds and thousands, and going 
with one heart to make homes in the untrodden 
forest. And in the green tabernacles of ancient 
trees she anticipated for herself communion 
with God in those hidden exaltations whose 
blessedness is rather surmised than conceived. 

The Good Jutent, which was to carry Roger 
and his small colony, was to sail from Plymouth 
on the 5th of September, or earlier, and towards 
the close of August Olivia was in London with 
her father. She had left the green mountains 
of the North Country far behind, and was fac- 
ing with a calm and steadfast soul the wide, 
separating ocean and the solitudes of the una 
known world. Nathaniel was also in London ; 
for, though his hopes were growing more im- 
possible every hour, he had that desire which 
renders will indefatigable and love everlast- 
ing— which is the earnest of possession, the 
aérial road infallibly leading to its object. 
Duty might delay, years might sunder, but 
such love as his would not be prevented. In 
these hours of parting he foresaw the hour of 
meeting ; and in his heart, emptied of all pres- 
ent joy, hope found the more room for a vig- 
orous and insistent growth. 

Their last week in England was spent at the 
Blue Boar Inn; asad, thoughtful, anxious week, 
to which the events of the time lent a still more 
somber coloring. ‘The Protector’s health was 
growing constantly worse, and the government 
rested upon it. Men stood talking in the streets, 
or in their shops, about subjects nothing re- 
lated to their trades; the rumor of wars and 
changes tingled in every ear; and London 
had that waiting aspect which touches com- 
munities as well as individuals. Strange por- 
tents and signs filled men’s hearts with a 
fearful “ looking forward”; the great bells of 
churches had been tolled by invisible hands, 
and gliding ghosts from the waste dominions 
of the dead had been seen in the desolated 
galleries of Whitehall. 

The night before they were to leave London 
for Plymouth, Olivia and Nathaniel were sit- 
ting at the open casement looking down into 
King street. Roger was busy writing at a table 
in the middle of the low, darkish room. No one 
was speaking, for Nathaniel could not say what 
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he wished to. He sat with wide, tearful eyes, 
holding Olivia’s hand. Roger was also silent, 
but he was very restless, and gave Nathaniel 
the idea of a man watching for some one. Just 
at dark the door opened and George Fox 
entered. 

He came in with a blessing on his lips, and 
laid a large folded parchment before Roger. 
The action had a movement of triumph in it, 
and Roger’s face brightened as he took Fox’s 
hand and said in a glad voice: 

“ George, this is a great thing. I feared thou 
hadst failed, for the favor is a large one indeed.” 

“ And [| think it is the last loving-kindness 
Oliver will ever show us. God remember him 
in all his afflictions ! ” 

“Ts he then so very ill?” 

“ He is nigh untothe grave. I went to White- 
hall about thy matter ten days ago, and found 
John Owen there with Oliver, and we had 
some talk together of the Inward Light, which 
John Owen totally disallowed.” 

*“ What said Cromwell ? ” 

“He grieved me much, for he spoke not 
everently, and sat upon the table swaying his 
booted _legs, while he made jokes little like 
him, or like the matter in hand. ’T was a 
mirth beside the real man, and I knew not 
what to think of it, and so came away greatly 
grieved.” 

“ T have heard that from childhood he hath 
been possessed at intervals by this mocking 
spirit, and that when it leaves him he is ever 
in the depths of despair and gloom.” 

“Yesterday he sent for me, and he spoke 
like himself, and promised me the parchments 
this morning; and so to Hampton Court | 
went for them.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“The Secretary Thurloe put them into my 
hand after some waiting; but as I stood in 
the path of the Park this afternoon I saw 
Oliver in his coach, a weary, sorrow-laden 
man indeed; and as I gazed I was awestruck, 
for I saw and felt a waft of death go forth 
against him, and when I came to him he 
looked like a dead man; and I cried out, 
‘ Farewell to thee, Oliver!’ and he stayed his 
coach and spoke to me of thy affairs, and said 
he would put in order the business relating to 
the Friends imprisoned for conscience’ sake ; 
and so with a mournful face he passed onward. 
But I judge him to be but a dead man.” 

“ He hath had many warnings lately to put 
his house in order and render up his steward- 
ship. The landlady of this inn hath a strange 
story of a man who met him near by; indeed 
’t was just here.” And Roger led Fox to the 
window and pointed out a cobbler’s shop. 
“Thee seest that dark door by the side of it. 
Oliver was coming down this street at the noon 
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hour, and there was a great crowd, and he was 
locked in by it just at that door. And as he 
waited the door opened, and out of it came a 
man, gigantic in form, and covered with mail 
that shone so that no mortal eyes could look 
steadily at him. Only many saw a sword lifted 
up, which seemed to strike Cromwell, and 
heard a ‘call,’ an unfathomable voice far off, 
yet near, in some distant world, yet close at 
hand, cry, ‘ Hark, Cromwell! Cromwell, come 
hither; thou art wanted.’ And those at hand 
heard Cromwell ask, ‘Who art thou?’ and 
after a short space he said, ‘It is well’; and 
the crowd dispersed, and he went onward with 
a white, solemn face, and ’t is said he spoke to 
none for two days afterwards.” 

“JT have heard often, George, that when 
Oliver was but a lad a man of wondrous size 
and clad in shining mail parted the curtains 
of his bed at midnight and told him, not that 
he should be king, but that he should be the 
greatest man in England.” 

“ Among the hosts of God in heaven Oliver 
has doubtless many kindred to his soul.” 

“ And what then, George ?” 

“Such kindred are very close to us, and if 
we will listen they will speak.” 

Then Fox kissed and blessed Olivia, and, 
turning to Roger, said in a cheerful voice, “ We 
will part like men who trust in God, Roger; 
for we know in whom we have believed, and 


surely what the doleful Jeremiah said in the 
pit we can say in the sunshine —‘ There is 


none like unto Thee.’” And his clear voice 
had in it a contagious heat which made their 
hearts burn within them. 

So Fox went away, but at the door he 
looked back, and his face was so luminous 
with hope and blessing that it left a sense of 
radiance where he had stood. Even when the 
door was shut, and the darkness had again 
covered the place, his bright, brave counte- 
nance seemed to have impressed so vivid a 
reflection on the atmosphere that Olivia’s soul 
thrilled to the picture of what it imaged. For 
miracles are within us, and not without. 

The next day being Wednesday they went 
to Plymouth, where it was supposed they 
might have to wait until the following Mon- 
day. But on Thursday evening, just at sun- 
set, Roger entered the room where Olivia and 
Nathaniel were sitting, and there was the light 
and strength of some new purpose on his face. 
He went straight to them, and, taking Olivia’s 
hand, said : 

“The hour has come, my daughter. All is 
ready, and John Woodhouse waits for us with 
his hand upon the anchor.” 

“ Roger!” 

“ Father!” 

“Even so, Nathaniel, and wisely so. Help 
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Olivia with thy strength, and do not weaken 
her with thy sorrow.” 

Then all stood up together. Olivia stretched 
out her hand for her hood and cloak, and 
Nathaniel silently brought them. He tied the 
little black hood under her chin, and clasped 
her cloak round her throat, and kissed again 
and again the dear face, which in its somber 
setting had a startling pallorand pain. Neither 
of them uttered a word: pity and consolation 
were out of place in the presence of such sor- 
row; for had Nathaniel been dressing Olivia 
for her burial he could have been no more 
hopeless and heart-broken. 

Roger walked before them through the nar- 
row, busy streets of the town, carrying such 
light luggage as had not been put on the ship 
at London. Olivia and Nathaniel followed 
him. Sailors with their lasses on their arms 
were filling the evening air with rude laugh- 
ter and ruder song; children were playing in 
the wider spaces; housewives stood in the 
doors of their houses gossiping with their 
neighbors; men sat smoking before the ale- 
houses, talking of the Protector’s sickness, and 
the likelihood of another war. And no one 
gave more than a passing notice to the sor- 
rowful couple going so swiftly and silently 
down to the Long Wall, at which the Good 
Intent lay waiting. 

She was a Whitby boat, built for the New- 
foundland fishing, and her captain, John 
Woodhouse, was one of Roger’s converts. 
Her crew were all Quakers, and her passen- 
gers, five men and four women, were exiles for 
the same faith. John Woodhouse looked at 
Nathaniel with a slight astonishment, and 
when he found he did not intend to share 
their voyage he told him very plainly that 
wind and tide waited for no man: “and both 
are now for us, young sir; and so if thou wilt 
step on land quickly we will lift our anchor, 
and away westward in God’s name.” 

It was well that all had been said many 
times over that could be said. ‘There was now 
neither space nor solitude for private sorrows. 
Nathaniel wrung Roger’s hands, and then 
looked at Olivia. She cast down her eyes and 
shook her head pitifully ; and then, forgetting 
all the world but Nathaniel, she clasped her 
arms around his neck and laid her lips against 
his. They could not even say each other’s 
name. Feeling had lost language, and their 
dumb grief tore and lacerated their hearts, 
seeking for some audible expression. For one 
supreme moment they suffered as spirits suf- 
fer; then Olivia’s clasp loosened, her hands 
dropped downward; with a great sob, she 
turned to her father, and fell faint and trem- 
bling on his breast. 

The old man was weeping for her. He pos- 
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itively, though gently, motioned Nathaniel 
away; and John Woodhouse, taking his arm, 
led him to the narrow plank which he was 
waiting to withdraw. Thus, blind, and dumb, 
and dazed with anguish, he stumbled to the 
sea-wall, and, leaning upon it, watched the 
lifting of the anchor and the sailing of the 
Good Intent. ‘The wind filled the canvas as 
soon as it was spread, and Olivia came to 
the stern of the vessel and stretched out her 
arms to Nathaniel in a last farewell. ‘They 
had loosened her hood while she was strug- 
gling with unconsciousness, and she held it in 
her hand. Her face was yet clear to him; he 
thought she smiled; he felt something, he knew 
not what, of hope and promise in her attitude ; 
and he stood, bareheaded, watching, watching, 
watching, until the gray figure, in the gray 
evening, was no longer distinguishable. Then 
over the shaded ocean rushed the night, and 
the white wings of the ship carried her into 
the profundities and mysteries of the sky line. 
The tide was going out like a mill-race, the 
wind rising rapidly ; in ten minutes the Good 
Intent was out of sight —and where was the 
land ? 

But great sorrows have the privilege of their 
greatness, and Nathaniel, alone in his room 
with his sorrow, learned the marvelous prayer 
of the breaking heart — that cry which brings 
the Comforter out from his sanctuary. He 
received that gift of tears which consoles the 
burning drought of the wounded soul with its 
blessed rain. 

He did not return at once to Kelderby. 
The great Protector lay dying, and he could 
not bear to desert London in the solemn watch 
the weeping, fearful city was keeping. And 
suddenly there began to blow such a hurri- 
cane as England never witnessed, either before 
or since. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land seas and skies were in an incon- 
ceivable anarchy and tumult. Furious winds 
tore up forests by the roots, and unroofed and 
destroyed multitudes of homes. In the north 
it had a demoniac fury ; and Kelderby, upon 
its rocky eery, was smitten on every side. But 
Kelderby was well builded, and it took the 
blows without wincing. Lady Kelder, silent 
and awestruck, wandered from room to room 
with the prayer of supplication on her lips. 
The baron, watching the dreadful majesty of 
the billowy clouds, felt in his inmost soul a 
hope that it was the storm heralding the inef- 
fable peace of the millennium. In speechless 
reverence he waited for the dawning. Surely 
it would bring the shining of His face! 

At Chenage the storm broke with terrific 
destruction. The farm offices were mostly lev- 
eled within the first hour, and the ancient 
trees lay piled like barriers around the house. 
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Anastasia had arrived in the oppressive heat 
and gloom of the previous day. She was not 
usually affected by atmospheric influences ; but 
the weight and darkness, the electric tension, 
the awful stillness, the wan glare on the ho- 
rizon, and the boding color and dreadful look 
at the zenith, made her restless and fearful. 
It was impossible to escape the warning writ- 
ten in the air and on the sky, and she wan- 
dered from window to window watching the 
paths which led from the sea to the grange. 

Just as the tempest blotted out with pas- 
sionate fury the space between earth and sky 
she saw a man racing through the driving rain 
and gathering winds. She had the gates flung 
wide, and she stood trembling within the shaky 
shelter of the house until he pushed the door 
open and took her hands. 

“QO John, John!” She said the words in 
her heart, and John read them in her eyes. 
But to the servants she cried with a sharp im- 
perativeness : 

“The best room for Captain Latour; and 
clothes from the awmery in the oak chamber; 
and see that supper is on the table in fifteen 
minutes.” 

Little she cared now for the roaring wind 
and the rain lashing the house like whip-thongs. 
John was safe. As the steward uncorked the 
surgundy, and the cook brought in the chief 
dish, John entered the room. He had on one 
of Chenage’s finest velvet suits, and he directed 
Anastasia’s eyes to it by his look, by his walk, 
by the air of satisfaction and amusement with 
which he stroked the velvet sleeve and twirled 
the ribbon at his wrist. 

“Tt becomes me well enough,” he said, 
looking steadily into her eyes. 

“T thank my stars you are in it, and not— 
the other. How he used to strut when he put 
it on! I fall a-laughing when I think on it. 
Eat and drink, John. Faith, this house is 
yours, and all that is therein.” 

“ A nice lonely place it is. You could play 
the devil here, Asia, and neither man nor devil 
find you out.” 

“ At this present, I assure you, every ser- 
vant is at my disposal; and I have been so 
wise as to quarrel with all my acquaintances. 
Remember you are Captain Latour, on his 
Majesty’s business— God bless the king! His 
name covers many affairs he knows nothing 
of. Lord, but the wind blows! I vow, I am 
afraid of it. Hark, how the trees are crashing! 
’T will be a miracle if the house endures. 
John, I am frightened.” 

“No wonder. I never heard a more devil- 
ish pother. I wish I was in mid-ocean all trig 
and tight. Then I would enjoy such a passion 
of wind. I would be lashed to the wheel, and 
buffet the bully. Lord, Asia! I have been out 
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in winds that you could lean against, as if they 
were a wall. I have heard them shriek curses 
into my ears, and given them a full tale back 
again. I would rather fight a mad wind than 
a Spanish slaver; I swear I would!” 

He was looking at Anastasia with a kindling 
face as he spoke, taking in with a sense of 
satisfaction the beauty of her person, the ele- 
gance of her dress, the pallor of her face. For 
he liked to feel that she feared where he ex- 
ulted. The sense of superiority was necessary 
to the development of John de Burg’s amia- 
bility. 

“There ’s a shriek, Asia; a shriek from 
some poor devil on that bare, blasted moor 
outside.” 

“Tt is inside; the woman I told you about 
— Audrey.” 

“ Is she really mad ? or even mad nor’-nor’- 
west ?” 

“ Mad at all points, and however the wind 
blow. I wanted something to do this after- 
noon, and I went to her and helped her to 
reckon over her sins. Mad! She spit at me 
like a she-devil. Mad, of course! No woman 
in her senses would have found out the truth, 
but Audrey told me the all of it this afternoon.” 

“Then she is dangerously mad ?” 

* Aye, extremely so.” 

She looked inquisitively at John. She was 
anxious to know several things he could tell 
her, but she was aware that John would speak 
only in his own way and at his own time. 
Besides, the servants were passing in and out, 
and their conversation was necessarily broken 
and mingled with many formalities and politi- 
cal allusions. 

As dinner progressed the storm increased 
until conversation became difficult. John bent 
over the hearth, and smoked in silence. An- 
astasia watched him from the couch on which 
she lay. She was white and trembling with 
fear and anxiety. She was cold also, for the 
rain, pouring down the wide chimney, had put 
out the fire. 

“ Better so,’ 


muttered John. “This wind 
would blow the fire over the room. We are 
not ready to burn the house yet. I am just 
planning for many a jolly day init. I told him 
I was coming here. I told him I was coming 
to drink his wines, and wear his clothes, and 


collect his rents. He did not like it. He went 
into a damnable passion: he ought to have 
known better by this time.” 

“Then he still lives? O John, John!” 

“ He lives for me, not for you.” 

“IT want to be free! I want to be free! 
When will you set me free?” 

“When does Roger Prideaux sail ?” 

“ He has already sailed.” 

“That angel Olivia — is she with him ?” 
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“ Ves.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“« Never trust me if I tell you not the truth.” 

“The name of the ship ?” 

“The Good Intent.” 

“Very good. ’T is contrary to my humor, 
but you shall be free ere I take the Good Jn- 
tent. Roger Chenage must not beon the same 
ship as Roger Prideaux. If you want to marry 
Southport, put him off for six weeks, and then 
make yourself Countess Anastasia. It will be 
a legal marriage by that time.” 

“ What will you do with Prideaux ?” 

“Concern not yourself with the matter. 
Have you found out what money he will have 
with him ?” 

“The price of Sandys, at least. Seven other 
Quakers go with them. All have money ; three 
of them have wives.” 

“Faith, I have no objection to either the 
money or the women.” 

“ As to Saint Olivia, John?” 

“1 shall marry her.” 

“John!” 

“With your gracious leave.” 

She laughed with a mirthful wickedness. 
“Tt pleases me mightily. When the bride is 
won, send me the news and a garland.” 

The last words were hardly distinguishable 
in the terrific roaring of the wind. It was the 
reasonable wind gone mad, and howling in its 
lunacy with all the myriad shrieks it knew. 
John lifted his head to listen. Anastasia drew 
her mantle close around her throat and cow- 
ered among the pillows of the sofa. Suddenly 
there was a cry more awful than that of any 
wailing or shouting of the wind,—a cry of 
despairing humanity forsalvation,— and ere it 
died away it was lost in the crash of falling 
masonry. 

Anastasia leaped to her feet. A mortal ter- 
ror was in her face, though her tongue refused 
tospeak. The next moment the servants rushed 
into the room, and John faced them with an 
angry calmness. 

“ What a parcel of craven rogues you be! 
Do you think the Devil has come for you? 
Get me a lantern.” 

“ Mistress, ’t is the west wall and chim- 
ney —the poor mad woman! "T’ was her 
death cry. Indeed it was!” ‘The speaker was 
the house-steward Jervis, and John answered 
him sternly : 

“Then get a lantern, and go with me to 
find her,” 

“Captain, I dare not go out this night. 
Ten thousand devils are abroad. I will die 
under cover.” 

“You are a fool! Bring me a light.” 

His face was lowering and scornful, and it 
terrified the trembling servants more than the 
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storm did. ‘They went back to the kitchen like 
animals whipped past some terrifying object. 
In a few minutes Jervis returned with the 
lantern, and sobbing with terror; yet not dar- 
ing to refuse the imperious motion of John’s 
hand, he was forced to accompany him to the 
scene of the disaster. 

Anastasia stood by her sofa, resting one hand 
upon it and listening intently. If it was the 
west wall, where was Audrey ? She had been 
chained to it. Had she gone down with it? 
If so, she was doubtless killed. The thought 
was a relief. Revenge is sweet only in its first 
moments, and there is no escaping its conse- 
quences. Audrey had become an anxiety. She 
dared not free the woman. She would talk. 
She would rouse suspicions. She would invent 
accusations. In short, she might make un- 
known trouble. She had wished Audrey dead 
very often ; what if the storm had really killed 
her? She asked herself the question with a 
good deal of honesty. 

“T shall be hugely obliged to it,” she an- 
swered the spirit within her; and while she 
was musing on the probability, John returned 
to the room. Something in his face satisfied 
her before he spoke. 

“The west wall has indeed fallen, Mistress 
Chenage, and also the chimney built against 
it. Jervis tells me that a poor servant who 
was mad must have gone with it.” 

“Poor Audrey! Have you not tried to 
reach her?” 

“’T is impossible, mistress! Nothing could 
live a moment in this storm. Audrey is dead, 
and ’t is a mercy to her. Mistress, she was 
mad as a March hare.” 

“Find out whether she is certainly dead. 
Take your fellows, and make it certain.” 

“ God’s pardon for all, mistress. It would 
be self-murder. We should be mad as the 
mad woman to try it.” 

“You are a cruel lot of varlets. Go and 
drink some more beer, and try not to die of 
fright ere the daylight come.” 

She spoke with a withering scorn, and the 
man slunk out of her presence. Anger, shame, 
and a certain feeling of injustice blended with 
his terror, but he was too slavish to analyze 
his feelings; he preferred to do as his mistress 
had divined he would do—bury them in a 
beer jack. 

When they were alone Anastasia turned 
quickly to her brother, “Are we in any 
danger ?”’ 

“Seriously, none at all. The west rooms are 
evidently a later addition. ‘This portion of the 
house is as solid as the hills around it. I ’ll 
wager my ship that old beldam is out of life.” 

“T am glad on it.” 

“Take some wine. To say truth, you are 
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liker a ghost than I care to see.” He himself 
then drank a goblet of Burgundy, and wrapping 
his cloak around him, he sat down by his sister’s 
side. 

“ Asia, as soon as daylight breaks I shall 
go. I like not the land. There are a thousand 
dangers on it that never put out to sea. Anon 
will come the coroner, and men and women 
with him, and I will stand question from no 
man.” 

“ John, take this from me. In a little while 
you shall fear a question from no man, Old 
Noll lay dying when I left London. I have 
been twice to Paris this year, and I tell you 
very frankly the king is most entirely my ser- 
vant. At my next going I will bring back with 
me a full reversal of all acts against you.” 

“ Faith, I think what I have done against 
Noll’s government may balance what injury 
Carolus Rex had to complain of.” 

“T ’ll swear it, twenty times over. And you 
shall have a captaincy in the navy, if you lean 
that way.” 

“Not I. I ’ll take a license as a privateer, 
and give you a thousand pounds for it. Asia, 
get me all you say, and it is two thousand 
pounds for it.” 

“ And then, John, you can come when and 
how you like to see me, and what else you 
desire.” 

“JT can pay a few debts I owe. I can 
fight to better purpose when I fight openly. I 
can even follow Nutt’s example, and play 
the devil at sea, and build me a fine house on 
shore, and goto church, and wear white linen.” 

“ And marry a saint.” 

He laughed, but there was a tone in the 
laugh Anastasia did not like. Wasit possible 
that her brother was really in love with the 
Quaker girl ? How she hated her! Then she 
let her thoughts wander into all sorts of unholy 
suppositions — the probable fate of Olivia, her 
own certain release from Audrey, her contem- 
plated traffic with the king ; and as she mused 
she regained her usual bold reliance upon 
herself and her fortune. 

John was employed in much the same man- 
ner. Folded in his cloak, he walked slowly up 
and down the room, stopping frequently at 
the table to fill his glass with the rich red 
wine and silently drink it. And still the wind 
shrieked, and the rain beat the house on every 
side; and still on the mad gusts were brought 
the despairing cries of dogs and horses only 
partly sheltered, and now and then the sound 
of crashing timber. 

Hour after hour wore away in such desul- 
tory conversation and thoughtful pauses, ‘The 
room grew very cold as the night wore on, 
and the guttering candles made only a fitful 
light. ‘Towards the morning John said : 
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“The wind will go seaward with the out- 
going tide. You may sleep now. In an hour 
or two I shall make for the coast. My ship is 
in a land-locked harbor, but she must have 
suffered. When do you go to London ?” 

“ As soon as may be. ’T is a time when mo- 
ments may change lives, arfd my father will be 
most impatient at my absence.” 

“ How fares De Burg ?” 

“Well. He hath lacked nothing in the 
Tower but freedom; and I trow he thinks as 
he will, though he cannot do as he will.” 

“ How takes he your widowhood ?” 

“With a great contentment. The thought 
of Appleby puts him ever in a fury of hatred, 
and I think he would certainly forgive you all, 
if he but knew all.” 

“T want not his forgiveness. Speak nothing 
of me.” 

She was standing with her face raised to 
his. All men must have something to love, 
and John had no kindred but his sister. He 
drew her to his breast and kissed her with a 
great affection. He thanked her for all that 
she had done, and all she intended to do; he 
assured her of her real freedom, and bid her 
farewell with a genuine emotion. When she 
left the room he followed her into the hall, 
and watched her pretty figure slowly climbing 
the steep stair in the wavering feeble light of 
the shaded candle which she carried. Her 
long robe of velvet trailed far behind. Her 
dark cloak was drawn close round her throat; 
and when he called again, ‘* Farewell, Asia!” 
she turned and faced him, and her face shone 
clear and fair, and she kissed her white hand 
to him as he stood in the gloom below. Then 
he went back into the room with a sob in his 
throat and a warmth at his heart which made 
him straighten himself and ask hopefully : 

“ Well, then, what next ? ” 

He drew his brows together and set himself 
intently to think out his course. He expected 
his own ship to be more or less injured by the 
wind, but the Good /ntent was only a merchant 
vessel, and all merchant vessels were slow and 
heavy in comparison with his own ; for in her 
everything had been sacrificed to speed. Even 
though he had been delayed beyond his in- 
tention, he was certain of overtaking his prize. 
He had the whole Atlantic before him. He 
did not intend to molest the Good /ntent until 
she was near the American coast. In hismind’s 
eye he saw the precise locality in which the 
meeting would suit him best, and he resolved 
to steer directly for it. 

At dawn the wind had lulled considerably, 
but the day was stormy enough, and his own 
horse had been injured during the night. He 
had the best the stable afforded, and in the first 
shivering daylight he passed beyond the gates 
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of Chenage. “The king’s business is urgent,” 
he said, as he gave the hostler his fee ; and he 
was conscious of a great relief when the iron 
gates clashed behind him. 

“Tis a cursed hole to stay in,” he muttered; 
“and I wish to the devil Asia were out of it.” 

But Asia did not find it prudent for some 
days to show hurry in the matter. Audrey’s 
death caused some unpleasant talk. It was 
remembered that Mistress Chenage had said 
ali the servants had been discharged, and 
people were curious enough to wonder why 
nothing had been said of Audrey’s lunacy. 
However, Anastasia told her story well at the 
inquest, and her servants confirmed all she 
chose to say. The country was tossed upside 
down with the storm, and men’s hearts were 
trembling in that sough of evil rumor which 
affirmed more positively every hour that the 
great Protector was dead. 

Three days after this event was certain she 
found it convenient and possible to return to 
London with all speed. At the small village 
of Hayburn, about twenty miles south of Kel- 
derby, she stopped to bait her horses. As she 
sat at the open window of the inn a young man 
rode up to the door. It was Nathaniel Kelder. 
She watched him dismount, and as he stamped 
his numb feet upon the flags of the court she 
told herself that he was by all odds the hand- 
somest lover she had ever had. She could not 
resist the passionate desire she felt to speak to 
him, though his face was full of sorrow and 
thought,and his manner grave and preoccupied. 

A. sudden plan came into her mind, and 
without a moment’s hesitation she called him. 
Her voice was low and full of remorseful in- 
flections. Nathaniel approached the window, 
and this time he removed his hat for a mo- 
ment as he stood before her. 

“ Nathaniel, | am a very unhappy woman. 
I have done wrong, but ’t was out of my love 
for you, and I pray you forgive me!” 

He looked at the penitent doubtfully. Her 
eyes were downcast, tears were slowly over- 
flowing them ; her whole aspect was mournful 
and humble. She put out her hand timidly, 
and then, sighing, slowly withdrew it. Her 
experiences at Chenage had worried and wea- 
ried her; she had not dressed herself for con- 
quest; on the whole, she had the appearance 
of veritable contrition. 

“T am so sorry, Nathaniel. To say truth, 
I am heart-broken. Forgive me! I make it a 
case of conscience to you.” 

There was a slight hesitation in Nathaniel’s 
manner, but after it he spoke with a singular 
gentleness : 

“T am glad, my cousin, to hear your speech. 
God pardon you, as I do also. And indeed 
I am most sure that even those whom you 
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have injured will be very forgiving to you. 
Olivia—” 

“ T ask not her pardon, sir ; yours, and yours 
only. Nathaniel, ’t was my love for you that 
led me so far.” 

“ Mistress Chenage, it becomes not you to 
speak such words, nor yet me to listen to them. 
I pray you excuse me.” 

“ You shall hear me, Nathaniel.” 

“T crave your pardon, mistress.” 

“ Call me ‘ Asia.’ ” 

“The time for that has passed away. You 
are the wife, or the widow, of another man. I 
am the promised husband of another woman.” 

“ Of Olivia Prideaux ?” 

He bowed, and a bright flush overspread his 
face. For a moment his whole appearance 
changed. 

“ Do you think I discovered my faults to you 
for this piece of news ? Let me tell you soberly 
I am sorry for nothing that I have done. I shall 
make haste to dostill more evil to that— woman 
—that preaching woman. I will have her 
ruined. I will have her killed. Do you hear, sir ? 
You are the most ill-bred man in England. 
You are —” She suddenly ceased. Nathaniel 
had passed out of her sight, out of the sound of 
herrailing. What had she done ? Humbled her- 
self for naught. “ Oh, oh, oh!” She stamped 
her foot, and struck her hands together, and 
bit her fingers in her chagrin and anger. 

On Nathaniel the encounter made a most 
unpleasant impression. But there was one 
comfort — he was nearing home; and never 
had the thought of his father’s counsel and*his 
mother’s love been more welcome. It was yet 
afternoon when he arrived there. His first 
glance at the old house was full of fear, but he 
smiled at the fear the next moment. The storm 
had not injured a flag of it, yet the number 
of ancient trees lying prostrate told him some- 
thing of its severity. ‘There was so much to tell 
that, as he sat and talked, the daylight waned, 
and Jael brought in the lights and the last meal. 
And she looked at the three serious faces on 
the hearth and wondered what new sorrow 
Nathaniel had brought back with him. 

“Go from home he will,” she said _fret- 
fully to herself; “and God knows them that 
wander get many a gliff of sorrow. But Na- 
thaniel Kelder must outside, and no wall high 
enough to hinder.” 

His sad face made her “ fit to cry,” and 
Lady Kelder took advantage of the comfort- 
able sympathy to let a few drops downfall 
over her perplexities and anticipations. She 
was sitting before the fire in her own room, 
and Jael was slowly combing and brushing 
her long white hair. 

“ Cromwell dead! And only God Almighty 
knows what is to come after, Jael.” 
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“He went his way in a great storm, my 
Lady. ’T is said the Devil raised it, disputing 
about his soul; a mighty whaff-whaft, truly.” 

“ Wherein was his soul so special, Jael ? If 
the Devil took his own in tempests, God 
knows there would be neither seedtime nor 
harvest for good mien. The storm broke three 
days before Cromwell’s death, and he went 
away in the afternoon sunshine; and more- 
over, a great rainbow spanned Whitehall while 
he lay a-dying. My son Nathaniel, who saw 
it, surely ought to know.” 

“ Well, my Lady, I stand in hand to side 
with you always. But Joe Milman he says 
Minister Duttred made a great matter of the 
storm. He told how the Devil disputed with 
angels about the body of Moses, and, said he, 
more likely about the soul of Cromwell; for 
at a good man’s death-bed Satan must roar, 
or forever hold his peace. And roar he did, 
my Lady, both on sea and land.” 

“ And yet for all he roared to a cross pur- 
pose, Jael. Cromwell cared not for the storm, 
but lay in peace all through it. Faith, we are 
more out of pocket than Cromwell was out of 
heart. Twenty cottages unroofed in the upper 
village, and in lower Kelderby the sea in pos- 
session total. If ’t was indeed the Devil’s doing 
why did he not unroof Whitehall? A sore 
miss, Jael. He came not nigh his dying-bed ; 
’t was too well guarded. Little wit has the 
great Devil. Had he put Elizabeth Cromwell 
in a fretful, fearful temper at her husband’s 
bedside, she would have done his spiteful 
errand for him.” 

“Well, my Lady, I pray he give not us 
some shrewd parting blow at the last hour.” 

“ Never fear him. If our souls are in God's 
keeping, God must be wounded ere we can be 
prejudiced, ’T is not death, but life, that is the 
hard battle. If Richard Cromwell keep not 
hold of the scepter — and Richard Cromwell 
is a simpleton — then Kelderby stands in the 
wind of Charles Stuart’s say-so. And what is 
to become of us? We cannot beg ; the baron 
is too old to work.” 

“ Be as brave for life as for death, my Lady! 
The God that feeds the ravens will not starve 
the Kelders. And Master Nathaniel—” 

“ Master Nathaniel is wholly and most per- 
versely taken up with that Quaker girl. I thank 
God she is now far on the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“ My Lady, if Master Nathaniel would but 
stay quiet in Kelderby. It takes a long time 
for trouble to find a man out in his own home. 
On the king’s highway any turn may bring 
them together.” 

“ You speak truth, Jael. Had he been at 
Kelderby he had not met Mistress Chenage 
to-day, and then no bad words had been be- 
tween them. If Charles Stuart comes back 
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she moves him at her pleasure, so ’t is freely 
said. An ill woman to quarrel with.” 

“An ill woman to be friends with; say 
that, my Lady. And as for holding Kelderby 
at any one’s pleasure, I trust you know better 
than that. There is One that orders both kings 
and women. I would n’t be put about for 
nothing. And it is ill luck to speak of ill. My 
mother used to say to me, ‘Jael, my lass, say 
no ill of the year till the year be past.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Well, well! Put down the blind, Jael, and 
let me sleep, and so forget for a little that I 
live. Surely we shut our bedroom door and 
rehearse death every night.” 

“T know not, my Lady. Sleep has its own 
life. Will dead folks dream ? ” 

She was pulling down the blind as she spoke, 
and she paused in the act, and, looking upward, 
said softly, “ There ’s a fine new moon, God 
bless her!” 

Amelia £. Barr. 


GUILIELMUS REX. 


6 he folk who lived in Shakspere’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 

3y London Bridge,—his frequent way,— 
They little knew what man he was! 


The pointed beard, 


the courteous mien, 


The equal port to high and low, 
All this they saw or might have seen — 
But not the light behind the brow! 


The doublet’s modest gray or brown, 

The slender sword-hilt’s plain device, 
What sign had these for prince or clown ? 
Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. 


Yet ’t was the king of England’s kings! 
The rest with all their pomps and trains 
Are moldered, half-remembered things — 
’T is he alone that lives and reigns! 


TOPICS OF 
The Distaste for Solitude. 


{ACH census emphasizes the disproportionate 

growth of the population of cities and towns in 

the United States as compared with that of the country 

at large. Every decade marks a stronger tendency on 

the part of those born in thinly settled rural districts to 

seek homes in places where there are large numbers 
of people. 

There has been a prolonged discussion as to the 
causes of this phenomenon. Much stress has been 
laid upon the changes which were inevitable under 
the development of immense manufacturing and busi- 
ness enterprises in a nation which at the start was 
engaged almost exclusively in agricultural pursuits. 
Undoubtedly economic influences of this sort have 
had great effect, but no one can give any thought to 
the problem without seeing that they do not suffice to 
solve it. It seems only reasonable to conclude that a 
motive power may be discovered in the operation of 
some law of human nature. Is not one explanation to 
VoL. XL.— 84. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
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be found in a distaste for solitude which has been 
growing during the past generation ? 

Farm life necessarily involves to a large extent the 
separation of the farmer from the community. In any 
agricultural region it is inevitable that a large propor- 
tion of the families must live isolated lives. The vil- 
lage is usually a considerable distance from the farm, 
and the nearest neighbor is often a mile away. The 
highway which passes the house is not likely to be 
much traveled; indeed, the house may be on a neigh- 
borhood road which accommodates only a few families, 
or at the end of aprivate way. Father, mother, and 
children go to the village church on Sunday, and per- 
haps two or three times a week some member drives 
in for the mail or to buy something at the store. But 
during the warmer months the pressure of work leaves 
no leisure for social intercourse, while in the winter 
season the severity of the cold or the bad condition of 
the roads often keeps the family from seeing any out- 
sider for days at a time. 

Such has been the mode of life among the farming 
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population of New England, and of the Northern States 
generally, as the tide of population flowed westward 
from the Atlantic. It was a régime which made soli- 
tude the rule, and association of any sort with one’s 
fellow-men the exception. It threw people upon their 
own resources, and tested their capacity to find in 
themselves enough to occupy and amuse their minds. 
It was a test which generation after generation stood 
well. Fora long time there were few large cities in 
the whole land, and in the days of the stage-coach the 
nearest of those few was far remote from the average 
farm. The weekly journal contained little that was 
calculated to arouse discontent with the simple life of 
the country, for life in the cities was comparatively 
simple, and, even had it been otherwise, the news- 
papers had not yet learned the trick of making “ spicy 
reports.”” The farmer accepted a large measure of 
isolation as the common lot, and brought up his boys 
and girls to consider such a mode of life as the natural 
one, 

The railroad dealt the first blow at the old régime. 
It rendered it easy to get away from the farm and to 
the cities, which in turn the railroad made constantly 
larger and more numerous. ‘The real attractions of 
the city grew rapidly, and, what was still more im- 
portant, the popular conception that the city was full 
of attractions grew ten times as rapidly. The adven- 
turous youth who had deserted the parental farm to 
try his fortune on a larger field returned on a visit to 
the old homestead richer than any man in the town, 
and the newspapers were constantly telling still more 
wonderful tales of successes achieved by poor country 


boys in the city. The whistle of the engine, coming 


perhaps faintly over miles of meadow and cornfield, 
was suggestive of wealth, or, if not of wealth, at least 
of crowds and distractions, in the city towards which 
The great world had been before so remote 


it sped. 
from the farm that it seemed inaccessible; it was 
brought now almost within hailing distance. Solitude 
had appeared almost as natural as it was inevitable; 
but now that it could be escaped, it began to grow in- 
tolerable. 

One need not carry his investigations far to discover 
that the desire to escape the solitude of the farm is 
often the most potent motive in drawing people to the 
city. The hope of bettering one’s fortunes actuates 
many, but not a few will frankly confess that they have 
no such hope. The man who abandoned a farm up 
the Hudson, which had been in the family for gene- 
rations, and came to New York without having any 
particular vocation in view, and who was found by an 
old neighbor some time afterward serving as con- 
ductor on a horse-car, was a type of a large class. Ap- 
parently it had never occurred to him that the position 
he occupied as the employee of a corporation which 
might turn him off any day without a moment’s notice 
was far inferior to that of the independent farmer. 
What impressed and satisfied him was the fact that he 
had become a part of the rushing life of the great 
city. 

In like manner it is often the dread of solitude which 
keeps in the city those born and bred in its poorer 
quarters who might better their condition immensely 
by going into the country. “I could n’t stand the 
quiet,” “TI should be so lonesome’’: such are the 
protests which one hears, over and over again, when 
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offering opportunities of higher wages and greater 
comfort; hears, moreover, from those who have no 
strong ties of family or friendship to bind them to the 
city, but who are held only by the subtle attractions 
of the crowds, the street scenes, the petty incidents 
which must always diversify the course of events where 
there is a great aggregation of people. It is the sim- 
ple truth that thousands of men and women would 
prefer scanty food and poor lodgings in a large city to 
abundant fare and good ‘quarters in a small village, or, 
worse still, in some comfortable but isolated farm-house 
two or three miles from a village. A philanthropic 
New Yorker, interested in a tenement-house family 
which was always more or less dependent upon char- 
ity, secured them a farm in New Jersey rent free and 
established them upon it. They made a living, and 
were, as he supposed, enjoying their independence, 
when, not a year later, he discovered that they had 
abandoned the farm and returned to their wretched 
existence in the city. Finding the mother, he asked 
why they had not remained where they were so well 
off. “Well, there was n’t much company there.” 
This was the sole reason she had to give. 

Nor is this phenomenon confined to the United 
States. The same disproportionate growth of the 
cities and towns, at the expense of the rural districts, 
is observable in England and on the Continent, and 
may be traced to the same causes there as here. People 
flock from the country into London and Paris as they 
do into New York, not merely because they are badly 
off in the country and hope to better themselves in the 
city, but also because they ‘‘ can’t stand the quiet ”’ of 
a monotonous existence, and are willing to risk the 
loss of present comfort in order to secure change of 
scene, 

Has the whole world, then, wearied of solitude, 
grown intolerant of quiet, become enamored of crowds 
and noise? That would, indeed, be a melancholy con- 
clusion. Happily there is another side to the picture. 
The most noteworthy development of the vacation sea- 
son during recent summers has been the growing dis- 
position of city people to seek privacy when they go 
into the country. Great hotels at seaside resorts and 
in mountain retreats there still are, and of course al- 
ways must be, but the proportion of all the summer 
visitors which they secure grows less year by year. 
There is an increasing class of people who long for 
retirement, and who find in the great summer hotel 
too many reminders of the city noise and confusion 
from which they fled. If the charms of nature or the 
pleasures of association draw them to the neighborhood 
of such acaravansary, they seek in preference a cottage. 
But best of all they like a spot where the crowd never 
has come and never is likely to come — some one of 
the thousands upon thousands of such retreats which 
possess not only the beauty of nature, but also the 
charm of quiet. Often itis the old homestead to which 
the mind recurs as the most attractive of all places 
because it insures the very solitude, now Jonged for, 
which once seemed so hard to bear. 

These are welcome signs that the pendulum is be- 
ginning to swing back, and that human nature is re- 
The reaction which has set 
The sum- 


covering its equilibrium. 
in from the city affects the country in turn. 
mer visitor comes to feel an interest in the future of 
the village where he spends the pleasantest months of 
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the year, and wishes to make it a more desirable place 
of residence for those who inhabit it all the months. 
He helps in the starting of a library, he aids in reviv- 
ing an academy, he encourages the formation of a vil- 
lage improvement association. Perhaps he puts up in 
his birthplace a library building or some other edifice 
which both serves a utilitarian purpose and elevates 
the taste of the community. In one way or another 
he displays his appreciation of the village, and in turn 
the villagers themselves come to appreciate its charms. 
If it is so beautiful a spot that it draws people from 
the city early in the season and holds them late, it can- 
not be so dreary as it had once seemed. And it is not; 
for the dreariness too often had come chiefly from the 
decline of public spirit, and the consequent dying out 
of the higher life that is always possible to a rural 
community. Revive this higher life, and the village 
may again have its attractions, as it once did, for those 
who were born in it. The city may thus repair some 
of the harm which its own growth has done the coun- 
try, and sounder ideas of society and of solitude may 
come to pervade both. 


The New School of Explorers. 


IT was a suggestive coincidence that the project for 
celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America should have been under discussion 
when the great African explorer was again returning 
to civilization from his latest plunge into the Dark 
Continent. That the names of Christopher Columbus 
and Henry M. Stanley should thus be on people’s lips 
together seems both natural and proper, for the Ameri- 
can of the nineteenth century belongs to the same type 


of the world’s great men as the Genoese of the fifteenth. 
But the striking feature of the collocation is the fact 
that Stanley is really the last representative of this type. 
In other words, the explorer has now had his day in 
the history of the world, and passes from the stage. 

It is but a little while since the earth was a mystery 


to its inhabitants. Vast spaces upon the map were 
frankly confessed by the geographer to be utterly un- 
known to him. The immense island of Australia, so 
large as almost to demand the title of continent, which 
some bestow, had not been visited by civilized man, 
Vast tracts of Asia were hardly distinguished by name. 
Africa was virtually a sealed book. Even our own 
country scarcely more than a generation ago still of- 
fered opportunities for the explorer; and people in 
middle life recall the strange impression made upon 
the childish mind by the expression, “ The Great 
American Desert,” which covered so large an area 
west of the Mississippi. In short, when men and 
women who do not call themselves old were young, the 
earth still remained full of unknown lands. 

We have changed all that, along with so many other 
things. The map of the United States no longer con- 
tains any vast unknown waste, and the Great American 
Desert has shrunk away before the advance of civili- 
zation. ‘The Old World has yielded up one after another 
of its mysteries. Last of all, a flood of light has been 
thrown upon the Dark Continent itself. With Africa 
opened up, the globe, for the first time in the history 
of the human race, ceases to have its dark corners. 
Man finally knows what sort of place the earth is, 
and henceforth the explorer’s réle on an heroic scale 
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is impossible. There remain, to be sure, many regions 
about which we know comparatively little, but there are 
few regions in any part of the world about which we 
know nothing — if we except the poles ; and even there 
the approach has been so near that what remains is 
rather the glory of achievement than the satisfaction 
of a baffled curiosity. This'is not to say that there is 
nothing left for the information and entertainment of the 
public in the fuller knowledge that we shall constantly 
gain of remote regions, for there is here a great field 
which will richly reward careful cultivation ; but what 
remains must be the prolonged work of many, rather 
than the brilliant dash of one or another great spirit. 
Stanley is the last of the school of explorers to which 
Columbus belonged. 

It must be admitted that the world has lost some- 
thing by its gains. The charm of mystery and the zest 
of adventure are gone when there are no longer track- 
less seas to sail or pathless continents to thread, It is 
a somewhat prosaic reflection that we have done away 
with the mystery of unknown regions, so that the map- 
maker need no longer use any of those vague terms 
for large areas which once piqued curiosity and fired 
the imagination. Indeed, one may almost feela grudge 
against the explorers when he realizes how much of 
poetry they have banished by substituting knowledge 
for the unknown; and may envy those more fortunate 
generations who lived and died enjoying the pleasures 
of speculation about parts of the earth which were 
practically almost as remote and puzzling as the moon, 
Fortunately the loss is not irreparable. A world which 
man knew all about would indeed be a tiresome sort 
of world. But the explorers, who have shown us what 
the geography of the globe is, have, after all, only 
scratched the surface. The realm of mystery, so far 
from dwindling into nothingness, has really widened. 
The field for the imagination’s play has grown im- 
measurably. The range of possible discovery has 
spread from the globe to the universe. 

The new school of explorers is glad not to be obliged 
to waste energy in what is at best the essentially 
commonplace business of finding out “ the lay of the 
land” or the bounds of the sea. Its field of study is 
those forces of nature which the old explorer, however 
clear-sighted, never saw, or, seeing, comprehended not. 
It analyzes the elements; it searches out motive 
power; it makes electricity its servant. The earth, the 
sea, the air, all invite its investigation, and one discov- 
ery only serves to stimulate the search for others. It 
sets no bounds to its ambition, and the imagination 
has a boundless play in contemplating the possibilities 
of its achievements. The telephone, the phonograph, 
the electric motor — these are hints, but only hints, of 
its future work. Thus it happens that, as the old ex- 
plorer disappears, a new appears upon the scene, and 
the type of which Henry M. Stanley is the last repre- 
sentative is succeeded by the one personified in Thomas 
A. Edison. We should name with men like Edison 
and Thomson and Bell also the psychologists and 
philosophers — those who are prying into the mysteries 
of the human spirit: a slow and laborious and baf- 
fling quest, but surely not the least interesting, or, to the 
possessors of souls, the least important. Latitude and 
longitude circumscribed the scope of the old explorer, 
but the time can never come when the new will have 
sounded all the depths of the universe. 
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Provence. 


THE author of the exquisite translation of Mistral’s 
“ Miréio,” and the writer of those delightful essays 
on Provengal poetry, is “at home” in describing “A 
Provengal Pilgrimage ” in this and in the July number 
of THe Century. If Miss Preston’s paper and Mr. 
Pennell’s pictures send to that enchanted and unhack- 
neyed part of Europe a procession of Passionate 
Pilgrims, not a little happiness will be added to the 
sum of human joys. 

The Rhéne of to-day must be something like the 
Rhine of fifty years ago, though much less voyaged 
now than that wasthen. Miss Preston rushed into this 
Italy in France by rail. Another time she should find 
out whether the boat is running from Lyons, take it 
there in the early spring morning, and arrive in the 
magical evening at Avignon. The only permanent 
quantity of the company on the open-decked little 
steamer may be a couple of German tourists ; its fluc- 
tuating components scarcely a dozen peasants and one 
much-attended cow. But what a panorama of medieval 
quaintness, grandeur, and unimagined beauty; what 


OPEN 
The Siberian Exile Petition Movement of Philadelphia. 


HOSE who have read THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

articles, by Mr. George Kennan, on the Siberian 
Exile System of Russia, will be gratified to know of 
the work of the Association formed in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of distributing as widely as possible a 
carefully prepared petition to the Czar, in which his 
attention is called to the intense interest the citizens of 
the United States are taking in the system of punish- 
ment in vogue in Russia, and pointing out, in a frank 
but courteous manner, the lack of harmony in that sys- 
tem with civilization’s advanced ideas of humanity. 

The Philadelphia Association was formed late last 
year after hearing one of Mr. Kennan’s lectures in As- 
sociation Hall. At the close of the lecture the Rev. 
William Neilson McVickar, D. D., arose, and asked 
with deep feeling: “ Cannot something be done for the 
relief of these people ?. Cannot the conditions of these 
political prisoners and convicts sent to Siberia be ame- 
liorated ? Shall we not do something?” The ques- 
tions were like the powerful precipitant in the chemist’s 
laboratory. All the elements of deep feeling through- 
out the country were in solution, and this one drop 
of warm heart blood precipitated the elements into 
forces of action. An association of influential people 
was formed, with Dr. McVickar as president. 

The question of reform and relief was discussed in 
all its aspects. The cruelties and injustices practiced 
were, of course, the most prominent things before the 
minds and in the hearts of those interested when the As- 
sociation was formed,and many felt in the face of these 
like doing something exceedingly radical — protesting, 
denouncing, and even threatening the Russian govern- 
ment, But this, while quite satisfactory as an expression 
of feeling, did not seem likely to produce any great re- 
sultsasa method ofreform. It was sometimes felt in the 
course of the discussion that the remedy lay in urging 


lonely castles overlooking from unknown heights what 
pictured towns of what unfamiliar names ; what glori- 
ous river sweeps; what rushing waters; what chatter- 
ing and adventurous landings ! 

From Lyons to Avignon —a day’s journey from the 
new world to the old; a transition all the stranger be- 
cause it is the same country, and still not the same. 
Here are not only the Middle Ages of France but of 
Italy, with ancient Rome outspread as a background. 
Here too are the new troubadours. Aubanel, alas, is 
gone now; but here still are Roumanille, Mistral, 
Matthieu, Gras, the adopted /é/iéve Bonaparte-Wyse, 
Madame Roumanille,and Mademoiselle. Is there any 
other modern community where not to be a poet 
needs apology ? where the poet is not hiding his calling 
half the time, as the girl who enlists in the army needs 
must hide her maiden breasts ? 

We spoke above of a “procession,”’ but it was only 
of Passionate Pilgrims. The fashionable tourist has 
no call to Provence ; and if he really lingered there he 
would, thank Heaven! find himself both uncomfortable 
and bored. It will be many a long day before Provence 
is spoiled. 
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certain radical changes upon the government, but this 
was completely outside any efforts an association of 
citizens in the United States might justly make, al- 
though the power of public opinion in the United 
States might indeed aid in bringing about such a 
change. State interference was even suggested, but 
this was dismissed at once as leading to state compli- 
cations, 

The Association had to contend with people of va- 
rious minds and opinions — the radicals and the con- 
servatives; and it felt deeply the necessity in this 
great work for humanity of unifying sentiment in the 
United States so as to add force to the protest. After 
much discussion with wise and conservative men — di- 
plomatists, ex-ministers, and others well versed in 
Russian affairs — it seemed best for the first effort to 
send the Czar a petition couched in friendly and cour- 
teous terms, calling his attention to the points of inter- 
est and contact between the two countries, recognizing 
the traditional and almost sentimental friendship that 
has existed between the two countries, and so ina 
brotherly fashion, while recognizing our own defects, 
calling upon him to look into some of his methods of 
punishment, and, if possible, revise them. Such a peti- 
tion, the Association felt, the Czar would be able to re- 
ceive, and still retain his self-respect. If, however, he 
refused, he would lay himself open to the condemna- 
tion of the whole world. 

The Association believed that such a course was 
more likely to produce beneficial results. A petition 
so framed has certainly a better chance of considera- 
tion, and most men feel justified in going thus far and 
in doing this much, even though there are crying evils 
in our own Government and State institutions and in 
our methods of dealing with the penal classes. They 
believe that we are doing well in our efforts in these 
matters in our own country; and they believe that we 
shall do still better if we remember the chained hands 











held out to us from far Siberia. In any event we can- 
not, as a Christian nation, pass by on the other side and 
allow our brother to suffer without bearing our testi- 
mony. The question of interference is of minor consid- 
eration as compared with the evil. 

The spirit of humanity in this our day has grown so 
strong and spread so widely that it is awake to all im- 
perfections in every part of the body of humanity, and 
by each new success at reform, in whatever part of the 
body, learns wisdom and takes courage for other efforts 
in other places. The power of a great moral move- 
ment of this kind is something that is not quickly real- 
ized by busy, energetic, practical people. Such people 
do not see at once that the force of such a movement 
as this is quite as much in the constant registering of 
the disapproval of the great American people as in the 
presentation of a piece of paper with a certain form of 
words uponit at the end of the work. This is the con- 
stant dropping which must wear away the indifference 
and inhumanity of the Czar and the bureaucracy by 
which he is surrounded. For the progress of the move- 
ment, there can be little doubt, is being constantly 
reported to the Russian government through its rep- 
resentatives and the European press; and that fact 
is of infinitely greater importance than the presenta- 
tion of any form of petition in the future. Public 
opinion moved in this country is being freely noted by 
the European press, and is giving hope and courage 
to the oppressed, while at the same time it forces the 
question of reform upon the minds and hearts of those 
who have the power of refotm in their hands. From 
various reliable sources we know that the movement 
has the sympathy of the highest Russian officials, as 
one of them lately wrote, “ This movement in Phila- 
delphia will do more to bind the hearts of the Russian 
and the American people together than a whole cen- 
tury of diplomacy.” 

The petition movement, then, appeals above all to the 
supreme court the decisions of which are expressed 
by the united public opinion of the world. And to this 
court every sufferer may appeal, and its verdict, no 
potentate, at least in this our century, can afford to de- 
spise. The harvest of sympathy and interest is likely 
to be a splendid expression of public opinion. 

Over thirty thousand petition sheets have been sent 
out up to this time, and they are now being mailed at 
the rate of from five hundred to a thousand per day, 
while from twelve to eighteen hundred signatures are 
being returned in the same space of time. 

The Central Bureau in Philadelphia urges the forma- 
tion of local committees or auxiliary associations in all 
towns and cities, so that the distribution of the petition 
may proceed in a systematic manner among the socie- 
ties, clubs, churches, etc., of the community, and so that 
matters of advertisement may be decided upon, and con- 
tributions received for the printing, posting, and cleri- 
cal work of the Central Bureau in Philadelphia.1 

In urging this movement the Association feels that 
the reactive influence of such a great expression of 
public opinion on a question of humanity upon the 
minds and hearts of our own people is not the least of 


' The Central Bureau of the Association is at 1407 Locust 
street, Philadel ae and the officers in charge are: Rev. W. N. 
McV ickar, D. D., President; Mr. J. P. Mumford, Treasurer ; 
Rev. Alfred J. Pp McClure, Corresponding Secretary ; Mrs. W 
F. Jenks, Recording Secretary. — Epiror. 
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the good results likely to follow. It asks the cordial 
codperation and sympathy of every citizen of the 
United States. 
Alfred J. P. McClure. 
THE PETITION. 
TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE CZAR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS : 

We who petition your Majesty are citizens of the United 
States of America. 

We belong to a people who have long been bound 
by the natural ties of sympathy and gratitude to the 
great Russian nation, and to the Czars clothed with her 
majesty, who wield her power and shape her destiny. 

It is your Majesty's province to do for Russia what 
we, in a certain sense, do for ourselves; and though the 
methods of governmental action are different, the aims 
of good government are the same: the strength and true 
grandeur of the state and the welfare and happiness of 
the people. 

For - ml things nations are organized, and laws are 
decreed and executed ; for these things great princes in 
the fear of God exercise imperial sway, and presidents 
are appointed. 

Differ though they may in outward form, your gov- 
ernment and our government are brothers in their no- 
blest duties. 

Nor are our fraternal professions an empty feeling: 
we remember, and we can never forget, how the Czar, by 
his faith in the sts ubility of the American Union and by the 
presence of Russian ships in the harbor of New York, 
strengthened the Republic when it was supposed, by less 
far-sighted sovereigns and statesmen, to be on the verge 
of ruin. Our danger, then, arose from anevil which your 
illustrious father, Alexander II., by his example, helped 
our illustrious president, Abraham Lincoln, to remove; 
and the great prince who liberated the Russian serfs and 
the great citizen who freed the American slaves, by kin- 
dred deeds of humanity, linked their countries together 
by enduring ties. 

Sharing, therefore, as the past has taught us to do, in 
the thoughts that concern the glory and happiness of 
your people, we have been moved to bring to you, with 
good greetings, this petition : 

That your Moje esty will personally take note of a wide- 
spread interest, among us, in the workings and effects of 
the Siberian exile system. 

We do not forget the penal reforms already accom- 
plished in the Russian Empire. We are not blind to the 
mental and physical sufferings that of necessity are a 
part of any system of punishment for crime against indi- 
viduals, society, or the state; nor are we unmindful of 
the need of reforms which are actively engaging the at- 
tention of philanthropists in our own methods of dealing 
with convicts. In this we are giving expression to the 
feeling of a friendly people, that in the punishment of 
some of her subjects Russia, whether from causes pecul- 
iar to her people, or on account of ancient custom, is not 
in harmony with the humanizing sentiments of the age. 
It is our wish that, by the wisdom and power of the Czar 
and the favor of God, Russia mé ay grow in the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the American people and of the 
whole civilized world. 


Forests and Streams. 


In the April Cenrury there is an article by Major 
Powell entitled “ The Non-Irrigable Lands of the Arid 
Region.” The article is largely devoted to the forests 
of the arid regions of the West. As far as accepted 
scientific forestry is concerned Major Powell’s posi- 
tions are revolutionary. His only attempt to sustain 
with any data or proof views at variance with those 
now received is an indefinite citation of certain alleged 
investigations in the Wasatch Range and elsewhere. 

To set up such a bald and vague statement against 
the experience and writings of every prominent for- 
estry man of whom we have knowledge is certainly 
extraordinary. 
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We have indeed found in California that trees im- 
mediately about a spring or directly upon a water- 
course do not always increase the flow of water, and 
may even diminish it, either by such a detention as al- 
lows the percolation of the water into the soil or by 
leaf evaporation. 

With us riparian trees are gross water users and 
usually deciduous, such as sycamores, alders, willows, 
cottonwoods, etc. But upon the mountains the trees 
areof a different class, and their effect is, without known 
exception, beneficial to irrigators and water users in 
the valleys below. 

Major Powell says (p. 920) that forests may be use- 
ful on river-courses in humid countries to prevent the 
streams from being too large and creating floods, but 
that in arid countries the trees take up and evaporate 
about forty per cent. of the rainfall into the air; that 
the snows melt faster in forests, and that the volume 
of water in a stream will be larger if its watershed be 
bare than if it were wooded. “ For all these reasons 
the forests of the upper regions are not advantageous 
to the people of the valleys, who depend on the streams 
for the fertilization of the farms.” 

Such authorities as J. E. Brown, Becquerel, Mar- 
chand, Siemoni, Hummel, Piper, W. C. Bryant, Marsh, 
Van Reenan, Surell, Ladoucette, Cantegril, Wex, Berg- 
haus, Maass, Grebenan, Ebermayer, and a host of 
others are all, without an exception known to me, op- 
posed to this view of Major Powell’s. Time, place, and 
instance have been cited over and over again to show 
that the denudation of mountain districts is followed 
by increased torrent or flood action and diminished 
regular flow in springs and streams, often by the en- 
tire desiccation of these, In my reading, as in my ob- 
servation as a forest officer, I have never read or known 
of an instance to warrant Major Powell’s theory. It 
is at variance with all the known facts. 

In regard to Major Powell’s statement that the evap- 
oration from a forest surface is greater than from de- 
nuded hillsides, I can say nothing because I know 
nothing. But a very considerable number of reliable 
experiments are accessible to show that Major Powell’s 
inferences are totally wrong. According to Ebermayer, 
for instance, the following percentages of the rainfall 
were found in the summer at the depth of one meter : 

With Litter. Without Litter. 
In open ground 19 19 Ma is. O88 
In the forest. . 52 +) ae ae ae ff 


Difference . . 33 53 5t 25 


Every one with the most ordinary powers of obser- 
vation and any experience knows that the soil remains 
humid longer in a forest than on bare open lands. So 
also snow remains longer under trees than in the open. 

Here in California instances are already piled up for 
the inquirer. Some of these may be found in the first 
report of the State Board of Forestry. When the for- 
ests are destroyed the streams diminish. We have in 
such case our streams alternating between violent and 
destructive torrents and dry beds of sand and boulders. 

Powell confutes himself, for he says, a few lines 
farther on, in speaking of the proposed storage reser- 
voirs, “ Storm waters wash the sands from naked hills 
and mountains, and bear them on to the creeks and 
rivers, by which they are carried to the storage basins.” 

Here the major describes torrent action, but he stops 
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at reservoirs and does not descend his detritus-laden 
stream to the farms below. As soon as such a stream 
leaves the steep grades of the mountains it drops its 
load, fills its bed, and changes its course. No one is 
safe in the bottom lands. I can show a number of in- 
stances of this sort of action in California alone. 
Abbot Kinney. 


LAMANDA Park, Los ANGELES Co., CAL. 


The Case of Miss Carroll. 


IN the general legislation on the pension question 
it is nota little remarkable that no conclusive action has 
as yet been taken upon the claim of Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll, a claim of which perhaps not one in a thou- 
sand of the readers of THE CENTURY has ever heard. 

Here is a cultivated and intelligent woman, the 
daughter of ex-Governor Carroll of Maryland, and 
now at an advanced age and in an invalid state, 
who presents to the House of Representatives primd 
facie evidence of having rendered distinguished and 
unusual services to the country during the civil war. 

Three military committees of three Congresses have 
declared in favor of her claim, as below epitomized, 
and yet it has been neither satisfied nor rejected. 
Meanwhile Miss Carroll suffers the penalty of having 
generously withheld — for prudential reasons, in a time 
of peril — her claims to the authorship of plans of great 
importance. 

The military and historical value of the point at issue 
puts this claim upon a basis different from one solely 
personal, and gives to it a wide national interest. 

At the third application, made in 1881, Miss Car- 
roll’s claims were brought before Congress, and a mil- 
itary committee was appointed to inquire into them. 
General Bragg, as chairman of the committee, sub- 
mitted a report, which was printed by order of Con- 


gress. It is headed: 


FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, REPORT 386, 


The principal points in this report are as follows: 


. In the autumn of 1861 the great question as towhether 
the Union could be saved, or whether it was hopelessly 
subverted, depended on the ability of the Government to 
open the Mississippi and deliver a fatal blow upon the 
resources of the Confederate power. 

That the plan then proposed of descending the Mis- 
ag was an unwise and incapable one. 

That Miss Carroll devised a wise and capable plan, 
which she induced the Government to substitute for the 
unwise and incapable one. 

4- It is also conclusively shown that no plan, order, 
letter, or telegram, or suggestion of the Tennessee River 
as their line of invasion, had ever been produced except 
in the paper submitted by Miss Carroll on the 30th of 
November, 1861, and her subsequent letters to the Gov- 


ernment as the campaign progressed, 


That this campaign prevented the recognition of 
Southern inde pendence, 

6. That the campaign defeated national bankruptcy, 
then imminent. 

That the wisdom of the plan was proven by the ab- 
solute advantages which resulted, giving the mastery of 
the conflict to the National arms, and evermore assuring 
their success, even against the powers of all Europe 
— they have combined. 

It is further shown that the able and patriotic publi- 

aie of the memorialist in pamphlets and newspa- 
pers, with her high social influence, not only largely 
contributed to the cause of the Union in her own State, 
but exerted a wide and salutary influence on the border 
States. 












g. That these publications were used by the Govern- 
ment as war measures, and that Miss Carroll was the 
first writer on the war powers of the Government. 


The report then mentions the two previous decisions 
which had been made in Congress to the same effect, 
and concludes : 


In view of all these facts this committee believe that 
the thanks of the nation are due to Miss Carroll, and 
that they are fully justified in recommending that she be 
placed on the pension rolls of the Government as a par- 
tial measure of recognition for her public services, and 
report herewith a bill for such purpose, and recommend 
its passage 


Besides the remarkable list of distinguished men 
whose testimony had been alluded to, the following 
letter from the Hon. B. F. Wade, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, was appended 
to the report : 


Dear Miss Carroll; 1 had no part in getting up the 
Committee [on the Conduct of the ——— The first inti- 
mation to me was that I had been made the head of it. 
But I never shirked a public duty, and at once went to work 
to do all that was possible to save the country. We went 
fully into the examination of the several plans for military 
operations then known to the Government, and we saw 
plainly enough that the time it must take to execute any 
of them would make it fatal to the Union. 

We were in the deepest despair, until just at this time 
Colonel Scott informed me that there was a plan already 
devised which, if exec — with secrecy, would open the 
Tennessee and save the National cause. 1 went imme- 
diately to Mr. Lincoln and talked the whole matter over. 
He said he did not himself doubt that the plan was 
feasible, but said there was one difficulty in the way: 
that no military or naval man had any idea of such 
movement, it being the work of a civilian, and none of 
them would believe it safe to make such an advance upon 
only a navigable rivér, with no protection but a gunboat 
fle.t, and they would not want to take the risk. He said 

was devised by Miss Carroll, and military men were 
extremely jealous of all outside interference. I pleaded 
earnestly with him, for I found there were influences in 
his Cabinet then averse to his taking the responsibility, 
and wanting everything done in deference to the views of 
McClellan and Halleck. I said to Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ You 
know we are now in the last extremity, and you have to 
choose between adopting and at once executing a plan 
which you believe to be the right one, and save the coun- 
try, or defer to the opinions of military men incommand, 
and lose the country."” He finally decided that he would 
take the initiative; but there was Mr. Bates, who had 
suggested the gunboat fleet, and wanted to advance 
down the Mississippi, as originally designed ; but after a 
little he came to see that no result could be achieved on 
that mode of attack, and he united with us in favor of the 
change of expedition as you recommended. 

After repeated talks with Mr. Stanton, I was entirely 
convinced that if placed at the head of the War Depart- 
ment he would have your plan executed vigorously, as he 
fully believed it was the only means of safety, as I did. 
Mr. Lincoln, on my suggesting Stanton, aske d me how 
the leading Re publicans would take it — that Stanton was 





The Negro in the Overflow. 


DP‘ warters keeps er-risin’ an’ er- risin’ on de bank, 
De lebies keeps er-breakin’, an’ de plows am in 
de wet, 
De niggers all vamousin’ ter de dry lan’ ever’whar’, 
ut dis nigger hain’t er-gwine ter leab de ole planta- 
tion yet. 
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fresh from the Buchanan Cabinet, and many things 
said of him. I insisted i was our man withal, and 
brought him and Lincoln into communication, and Lin- 
coln was entirely satisfied ; but so soon as it got out the 
doubters came to the front. Senators and members 
called on me. I sent them to Stanton and told them to 
decide for themselves. ‘The gunboats were then nearly 
ready for the Mississippi expedition, and Mr. Lincoln 
agreed, as soon as they were, to start the Tennessee 
movement. It was determined that as soon as Mr. Stan- 
ton came into the department then Colonel Scott should 
go out to the Western armies and make ready for the 
campaign in pursuance of your plan, as he has testified 
before committees. It was a great work to get the mat- 
ter started ; you have no idea of it. We almost fought 
for it. If ever there was a righteous claim on earth, you 
have one. I have often been sorry that, knowing all this, 
as I did then, I had not publicly declared you as the 
author. But we were fully alive to the importance of ab- 
solute secrecy. I trusted but few of our people ; but to 
pacify the country I announced from the Senate that the 
armies were about to move, and inaction was no longer 
to be tolerated. Mr. Fessenden, head of the finance 
committee, who had been told of the proposed advance, 
also stated to the Senate that what would be achieved in 
afew more days would satisfy the country and astound 
the world. 

As the expedition advanced, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, 
and myself frequently alluded to your extraordinary sa- 
gacity and unselfish patriotism, but all agreed that you 
should be recognized for your most noble service, and 
properly rewarded for the same. 

The last time I saw Mr, Stanton he was on his death- 
bed ; he was then most earnest in his desire to have you 
come before Congress, as I told you soon after, and said 
that if he lived he would see that justice was awarded 
you. This I have told you often since, and I believe the 
truth in this matter will finally prevail. 

B. F. WADE. 


General Bragg prepared the following bill to accom- 
pany the report : 


Be it enacted that the same sum and emoluments given 
by the Government to the major-generals of the United 
States Army be paid to Anna Ella Carroll from the date 
of her services to the country in November, 1861, to the 
time of the passage of this act, and the further payment 
of the same amount as the pay and emoluments of a ma- 
jor-general of the United States Army be paid to her in 
quarterly instalments, to the end of her life, as a partial 
measure of recognition of her services to the nation, and 
recommend its passage. 

S. £. Blackwell. 


New York. 
“A Study of Consciousness.”’ 


Dr. H. C. Woop in his article “ A Study of Con- 
sciousness,” in the May number of THE CENTURY, 
through a “lapse of consciousness ” 
named Yellowlees,” instead of, as he intended, “a case 
reported by Dr. Yellowlees.”” Dr. Yellowlees is the 
genial Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow Royal 
Asylum for the Insane. 


wrote, “a man 


De young uns all kin make new homes an’ prosper, 
anywhar’, 

An’ ’buse de lan’ dat borned ’em, w’en dey moves out 
f’om de State, 

But de years is w’arin’ on me, an’ dar’s sumpin’ I cain’t 
tote 

Hid upon de ole plantation here, an’ here I gwine ter 
wait. 
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All night I hears de paddles an’ er sumpin’ in de a’r — Lazyland. 
Hit mought be dem er-screekin’, an’ hit mought be ad 
hearts dat cry, THREE travelers wandered along the strand, 
Hearts dat ’s leabin’ sumpin’ we cain’t leab, ole Tiger, Kach with a staff in his feeble hand ; 
him an’ me — And they chanted low, 
But hit ’s lonesome on de housetop, wid de barges “ We are go-0-o- 
floatin’ by. Ing slow-0-ow- 


Ly to Lazyland. 
Ole Tige, he scrope de roof an’ dream he diggin’ in de 





dirt, “ They ’ve left off eating and drinking, there ; 
All night I dribes ole Jinny, an’ I plows hard in my hey never do any thinking, there ; 

sleep, They never walk, 4 
Ole Dominick, he crow an’ stretch ’is ragged, tired And they never talk, +a 3 

wing, And they fall asleep without winking, there. j 
But dar ’s nuffin’ yere but warter, an’ hit gittin’ mighty 3 

. oN % 2 . 
deep. Nobody ’s in a hurry, there ; 
[hey are not permitted to worry, there ; 

Nary mawkin’-bird ter call me, nary bluebird, nary r is a wide, still place, 

thrush — And not a face : 
De crow, he gwine er-sighin’ fur de sproutin’ corn ter Shows any symptom of flurry, there. 

eat, E . 
An’ dat peckerwood dat nailin’ on de naked, lonesome “ No bells are rung in the morning, there ; 

limb, They care not at all for adorning, there ; 
Hatter fly ercross de warter, fur to dry ’is drippin’ feet. All sounds are hushed, 

And a man who rushed 

Ir leetle screecher kim las’ night an’ holler frough de Would be treated with absolute scorning, there. 

waste, - 
Hit make me mighty scrumptious, an’ I pray dat he “ They do not take any papers, there ; 

mought fly, No politicians cut capers, there ; 

° . . ° The ave jews.’ 

But he w’ar de darkness inter light, de light inter de rhey have no ‘ views, 

day — And they tell no news, 
Dar ’s some un gwine er-weepin’, an’ dar ’s some un And they burn no midnight tapers, there. 


gwine ter die. 
“No lovers are ever permitted, there ; 








I hain’t got long ter tarry, an’ I hain’t got fur ter go, Reformers are not admitted, there ; 
I feels I better stay yere wid de ole hcme in de wet — hey argue not 
All I got ter hol’ me ter de yeth am buried in de ’flow, In that peaceful spot, 
Dis nigger hain’ er-gwine ter leab de ole .plantation And their clothes all come ready fitted, there. 
yet. . ee 
“ Electricity has not been heard of, there, 
Some day de warters fall ’n,leab ole Jasper high an’ And steam has been spoken no word of, there; 
dry, They stay where they are; 
Some day he fin’ de leetle grabes whar’ all his treas- .. And a coach or car : 
ures lie— They have not so much as a third of, there. 
But now he wait wid Tiger on de roof, widout er sigh, ; ; 
As he listen ter de splashin’ er de barges floatin’ by. “Oh, this world is a truly crazy land ; 
A worrying, hurrying, mazy land ; 
Virginia Frazer Boyle. We cannot stay ; 
We must find the way,— 
Modesty. If there 7s a way,— to Lazyland.” 


“ Wuart hundred books are best, think you?” I said, Margaret Vandegrift. 


Addressing one devoted to the pen. 
He thought a moment, then he raised his head: 


“T hardly know — L’ve written only ten.” Experientia Docet. 


CupID, the rogue, once ran away, 





John Kendrick Bangs. And ere Dame Venus missed him 
: Slipped down into the lilac lane, 
Reflections. Where Betty caught and kissed him. 
Ir is better to be a lion born of an ass than an ass She broke his saucy bow in twain, 
born of a lion. Tied up his wings behind him, 


And sent him sobbing home again 


SHALLOW water and shallow people must keep spe dpa gente : - 
lo bid his mother mind him. 


muddy if they would appear deep. 





IN taking a stranger’s intellectual measure it is not 


* ; s ; But since that day, so gossips say, 
necessary to give him your own dimensions. 


The gods have new equipped him, 


* Every man has his faults” is a poor excuse for Till he is twenty times as gay 
retailing scandal. As when my lady clipped him ; 


And now although she nods and becks 
With sweet persuasion to him, 

She cannot get another chance 

To cuff him or to woo him! 


THE shelter of fortifications may make a coward of 
a brave man. 

THE smart men of the world are those who put 
the shoulders of other men to the wheel. 


J. A. Macon. M. EL W. 
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